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1324. Anontmous. El arroz. [Rice.] Informacion Agric. (Madrid] 9 : 200-201. 1919. 
-Compilation of statistics of rice production for tbo world, chemical composition, value as 
> food, and 'rice-induced diseases. — JoAivA* Stevenson. 

1325. Anontmous. Materias grasas de los desperidlcios del descascarilUdo del arroz. 
[Fits from rice hulls.] Informacion Agric. [Madrid] 9:202-203. 1919.-75,000 quintals of 
oil are produced annually from rice by-products in Italy. This is used for soap, glycerine, 
tnd other similar products. — John A. Stevenson. 

1328. Anonymous. EI trigo. [Wheat.} Informacion Agric. [Madrid] 9: 1-4, £ fig. 1916. 
— C^insiders the importance of wheat as a food, a comparison of it with other cereals in 
this respect, the consumption in various countries, prices, and a method for determining the 
pade of wheat flour. — John A. Stevenson. 

1327. Anonymous. Nomenclature of wheats grown in South Africa. Union of South 
.Urica, Dept. Agric. Bull. 1 (Gen. Ser.). 16 p. 1919. 

1.32fi, Anonymous, Varieties and strains of com for Connecticut. Connecticut [New 
Havenj Agric, Exp. Sta. and Storrs [Connecticut] Agric. Exp. Sta. Joint Bull. 2. 17 p. 1919. 
-A report of progress. —4/ . F. Abell. 

1329. Anonymous. Maize experiments at the School of Agriculture and Experimental 
Farm, Potchefstroom. (Progress Report) Union of South Africa, Dept. Agric. Bull. 81 
h-cal Scr,). 11 p. PI. 1-S. 1919. 

1330. .Anonymous. Economic grasses. Agric. Jour. South Africa 9": 24-27, 1919. 

1331. Anonymous. Las cenizas en el cultivo pretense. [Ashes for clover growing.] 
icfmnacion Agric. [Madrid] 9 : 204. 1919.— The value of ashes for clover and grasslands, 

of their potash and lime content, particularly when mixed with phosphate, is con- 
sidered. — John A. Stevenson. 

1332. Anonymous. Dos nuevas suertes de guisante de los compos obtenidas por seleccion 
^ descendencias puras, en Noruega. [Two new types of field peas obtained by selection in 
^orway. Informacion Agric. [Madrid] 9; 11-12. 1919.— A review of work carried out in 
^■ rway. (Source of information not cited.) — John A. Steve-nson. 
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\XQ. An'Oxtmops. Flu* corhig Imbod bright tobacco leaf. Jour. Dept. Agric. Victor^ 
17:377-378. lPI9.-The varktie* giviug beat reaulU by flue curing are Spotted Gum 
Yellow Pryor. — J. J. Skinner. 

1334. AvovruocH. ProcedljnJeiito para hacer genninar Us semillas^ diilcil genaii*, 
cUd. (A method of germinating hard seeds.] Informacion .Agric. [Madrid! 9: U. 

Hot water at r/f lOX. is recommended, the temperature varying with different types of 
Med. Jo/iV A. SUven»(/n. 

IXiTj. A.vo.wuouk. ConveniencU economica de U pUntacion de arboles en las praderu. 
[ Econom ic ad vantage of tree pUn tat ions on prairies. I Informacion Agric. [Madrid] 9: 109>uo. 
1019. A review of exiKTimenU conducted on the plains of Russia in growing legumes aod 
other crops continufuisly and in rotation with trees. (Original source of infonnation nti 
cited,) John A. iSteveneon, 

^^3C. ANONVMor'M. The world and its food shortage. Part XI. Tropical Life 15: 37-38. 
1019. A compilation discuRsing the value of the groundnut peanut (ArocAi* hypogaea) tes 
human forn], A standard article called "nutrainine’' is made from the cake after the oi] 
content has t)ci;n lowered to about 5 per cent by first grinding the cake finely in an ordiDsry 
roller mill and then aieving the flour. This nut flour or “nutramine” ia prepared for coa- 
sumption usually by mixing it witli wheat flour. — //. X. Vinall. 

1337, Aso'iVMourt. Sisal for setting. VI. Tropical Life 15: 18-19. 1919.— A compils. 
tion discussing tlic kind soils suited t<t the production of sisal. It is noted that sisal growi 
well on the Cuicos Islands (attached administratively to Jamaica). The true sisal {Ag^ixt 
titalana) wa.H found growing there as early as 1889 and producing a fibre equal to the Ust 
V'ucatan. 'I'he most productive sisal soil in these islands is that in which the geologies] 
fouiKlation i.s wholly limestone. — //. X, Vinall. 

IIUS. Asovymoo.s, Sisal for selling. VII, Tropical Life 15 : 34-35. 1919. — A cf^o- 
pilation discussing the “Proposed Manurial and other Experiments for Sisal Plants in Ibe 
Turks and (’air(»s Islands.''’ The yields on the Caicos Islands are compared wdth those of 
Yucatan. ll. S. Vinall. 

1339. .‘\-NONYMons. Sisal for selling. VIII. Tropical Life 15:67-68. 1919.— A discu*- 
lion of soils arul eliiimte.s suited to sisal production, being a compilation of material from the 
article by I.ystcr Dewey on “‘The Principal (Commercial Plant Fibres,” in U. S. Dept. Agric, 
Yearbook 1903, and Hull. 4 .\gric. K.xp. Sta. of Hawaii by Frank E. Con ter, 1903. — H. X. VinoH. 

1340. AsoNYMotm. Sisal (or selling. IX. [Hev. of: Hoffmann, A. Tropicale Mada- 
gascar 19: 219 ‘320, 1918.] Tropical I.ife 15:86 87. 1919,-— Contains instructions for the 
establishment (>( a nursery, also outline of a scheme for a sisal plantation in Madaga.-^i'sr, 
Mr. Hoffmann estimates that a capital of ‘JOO.iXX) francs is needed for a ‘200 hectare plantatk-n 
on which a profit of TilX) to tMX) francs per hectare per year might be expected. A list of the 
known species of .A gave, ia given with a short statement regarding the climatic and soil 
adaptations of earh. -//. A". Vinall. 

1311 . Anonymous. Guinea com as a fodder cr<^. Agric. News [Barbados! 18: 103, 
April 5, 1910. -Agronomic notes on this crop in Jamaica, compiled from a lecture by h. L 
Carrington published in Jamaica Gleaner, February ‘27, 1919. — C. V. Piper. 

1342. Anonymous. Clidemia hirta— a noxious weed in Fiji. Agric. News [Barbatios; 
18: 137. May 3, toiO —This tropical American plant is reported in a letter from the Hji 
government to the government of British Guiana as having become ah agricultural pest io 
Fiji, where it is known as Kosters Curse. It is said not to be troublesome in the West Indict- 
— r. V . Pii > tr . 
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Akontmovs. The sozshums. Agric. News [Barbfuios] 18:29. Jan. 25, 

^General historic and agronomic notes. Mazzagua guinea com, a variety introduced 
[B 1903 from Nigeria, is reported a fine cropper in the Leeward Island. — C. V, Piper. 

1344. .\»oN'iuoU9. [W. N. Sands.] The mahoe cockon tree in relation to cotton stalner 
^trol in St. Vincent Agric. News | Barbados] 18: 154-155. May 17, 1919. — See'Bot. Absts. 
3. Kotry 932. 

1345. Anonymous. Casnarini woods in Mauritius. Agric. News [Barbados] 18:51. 
peb. 22. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 930. 

1346. Anonymous. Agricultural production. Official Year Book, Union of South Africa 
2 : 432-445. 1919. — This is an account of the agricultural resources of the l^nion, the present 
pr-Hjoction and possibilities of development. The following are dealt with in detail :—*cul- 
tivition of cereals, fruit cultivation, viticulture, sugar industry, production of tea, cotton, 
jjid lucerne growing.— J?. Jlf. Doidge. 

1,347. Anonymous. Agriculturat schools and experiment farms. Official Year Book, 
Tnion of South Africa 2: 448-^50. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1S98. 

1348. Appel, O. Die PflanzkartoflFel. [The potato plant.] Uandw'. Hefie 36: S9 p,, 
: fig. Paul Parey: Berlin, 191S. — Short treatise on the potato, its origin, varieties, dis- 
improvement, propagation, storage, etc. Sixteen diseases are described and seven 
ifp illustrated.— D. Reddick. 

13^49. .Atkinson, Alfred. Farm pastures in Montana, Montana Agric. Exp. ,Sta, Circ. 
82 : 61 - 68 . 1919. — This paper presents a brief discussion of some methods of seeding and of 
i^d mixtures recommended for pastures and summer feed under dry and irrigated farm 
c- nditi'ins. For summer silage, corn and mammoth Russian sunllower are recommended. — 
11. K. Morris. 

13.50. B.^rber, C. a. Reminiscences of sugar cane work in India. International Sugar 
Jmr, 21:390-395. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 

1351. Barthe, ,'V. E. Orgsnlzadon modems de los campos experimentales. Ill, Ellml- 
ucion de errores en los ensayos culturales. {Elimination of experimental errors.] Hevist. 
.4grir. Trim, y Trab. 2 : 347-355. Fig, 1~9, 1919. — A discussion of the difference between 
demonstration and experimentation, the need of a national institute of agronomy in Cuba, 
method.^ of eliminating errors in field experiments through size and arrangement of plats, 
ind the use of computing the probable error.— F. M. Blodgett. 

13.52. Calvino, Mario. Una leguminosa gigantesca como yerba forrajera para Cuba. La 
Mermelada de caballo” del Brasil. Meibomia leiocarpa, [A Brazilian legume as a forage 
plant for Cuba.] Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 308-316. 7 jig. 1919.— Trials of this plant 
in Tuba indicate that it is a valuable forage plant for Cuba because of high yield and high 
U‘« d value. Other related plants are described and compared, Tests indicate that it may 
he n{ some use os a textile plant. — F. M. Blodgett. 

1353. Carballo, Enrique. Instnicciones para los ensayos relativos al cultivo del ridno. 
ilnstructions for experiments relative to the cultivation of the castor bean.] Informacion 
Agric. [Madrid] 9; 55-57, / Jig. 1919.— -A compilation covering the cultivation of the castor 

in .‘^pain, including desirable soil types, temperature requirements, cultivation methods, 
znd manner of harvesting . — John A. ^Stevenson. 

1354. Claassen, P. W. A possible new source of food supply. Sci, Monthly 9: 179-185, 
1919.— Probably when the Indians were teaching the white man the use of corn and the 

potato he did not like them. Other Indian foods received little or no attention.— Cat-tail 
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( Tfrpha) rhiKmMMidried and pulreriaed were ueed by the Indian* a* afweet flour for makingb«*d 
and puddini; bniued and boiled freab they made a syrupy gluten in which com meal puddim 
wu miied. J. V. Hfxiker states that Typha pollen is made into bread by the natives of Seind 
and New Zealand.— This plant is found in large quantities in what is usually considered waste 
gfotifid. The rbiiomes form a network 3 to 4 inches under ground and meastire f to 1 inch i* 
diameter. The starch is found in almost a solid moss in the center of the rhUome. Based 
on a square-yard deterroination, the yield would approximate MOO pounds of flour per 
acre.— A c^^roparison of cat-tail flour with other flours shows a very s i mi l ar compoaiiioo. 
Puddings and biscuit were made with 33, 50 and 100 per cent cat-tail flour and the flavor 
was pleasing.— <2 uestioDs of cultivation and practical methods of separating the flour need 
further investigation.— A. Poce. 

1356. CocKATNK, A. n. Cocksfoot: Its establishment and maintenance in puture. New 
Zealand Jour. Agric. 18 : 257-271. Pig. i-\t. 1919.— This grass {Dactylit gUmerata) is one of 
the most important used in the formation of New Zealand pastures on account of its large 
yield, high degree of palatability, varied adaptations to soil and climate, and it* great per. 
•istence. It is not used so much for short rotation pastures as for those of long duration. 
Cocksfoot has two great disadvantages (1) its tussocky growth-form and (2) almost complete 
stoppage of growth during the winter. On sleep slopes it does not last long unless in mixture 
with turf forming grasses such as Poa preUensia and crested dogs-tail. When subjected to 
c^jntinuouB grazing (the usual practice in New Zealand grassland) seed is rarely produced. 
Approximately 2000 U)nB of cocksfoot seed are stjwn annually in New Zealand. A good crop 
of sec<l of this species will average 160 to 200 pounds per acre.— J?. /?. Hod$on. 

1356. Cbuz, Josx. El abooado de la remolacha. [Fertilization of the sugar beet.] Infor- 
maoion Agric. [Madrid] 9: 171-173. 1919. — See. Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 1784. 

1357. DrO s n , K , H , Effect of excessive steriliza tion measures on the germination of seeds. 
Jour. Econ. Entomol. 12: 343-^5. 1919. 

13.58. DtBDLR, W, Seed-Potatoes: Experiment at Weraroa, regarding size, etc. New 
Zealand Jour. Agric. 18:297-298. 1919.— The objects were to find out the most profitable 
and economical sire t)f cut or whole potato for seed purposes, and the best depth to plant tbc 
seed as a preventive against blight. It is c<m eluded that cut seed-tubers deeply planted is 
well prepared and drained soil, give the best results.— E. R. Hodson. 

13.50. Doulas, Josfi Hrrrrra. Seleccton d« semillas. [Seed selection.) Bol. Assoc. 
Agric. Eflpafta 11:90-95. 1919.— The im|>ortance of seed selection to the agriculturists of 
Spain, based on search for and use r)f seed from plants found resistant to drought and poor 
Boil (the unfavorable contlitiona most common) is emphasized . — John A. Stevenson. 

bltlO. Kivdlat, \Vm. M. Red clover. North Scotland CoU. Agric. Bull. 24. 39 p. 1919. 
The failure to i>btain a stand of red clover is attributed to three causes: (1) Poor or un- 
adapted sml, (2) Unfavorable soil, (3) Competition of nurse crop or other plants in meadow 
or pasture mixture. English late-fUiwering {Tnjohum perenne) and English broad-leafed 
{T. (irniense) clovers from colder or more northerly regions are best adapted for northern 
Scotland. Too tliick seeding of the nurse crop, and the use of rapidly growing grasses such 
as Italian rye-gras.s in the meadow or pasture mixture reduces the stand of clover. Lack of 
potash and lime, not phosphates, is the limiting fertilizer factor. Clover after potatoes waa 
better than after turnips. The amount of soil moisture was less after late pulled turnips, and 
on unmiuuired soils.— .1/. F. Ahcll. 

1361. I'lNni. vY. Wm. M. The size of seed. North Scotland Coll. Agric. Bull. 23. IS p. 
1019, Large and snuall seed of various crops were compared under two heads: (1) Differences 
in yield due to different sized seeds in the same sample. (2) Differences yield due to differ- 
ent si ise<l seeds in different samples of the same variety. Results showed increases the first 
year in the first group, and variation in the latter group, the variation being ascribed to the 
greater infiuence on yield ef strain and origin than of size of seed.— 3/. F, Abell. 
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1362. Fhtiib, J. R. G^naination of oats eiposed to varying duress of frost at different 
itises of maturity. Agric. Gas. Canada 6: 337-^339. 1919.-- Oat plots were sown in aeries at 

Laeombe Experimental Station in order that when frosts should occur in the fall the dif- 
fer^ot plots would be in various stages of maturity. The effect of frost, ranging from 2,3* 
to on gemfination was studied, the maturity of the oat kernel ranging from the milk 
ttage through various stages to the dry and mealy one. A frost of 2.3®F. did not impair 
Vitality in stages ranging from milk to dough. A heavier frost of 4.6*, accompanied by a 
dew, did not lower vitality in stages from milk to mealy. A Ikost of 5* followed by one 
jv* the next night reduced vitality considerably in the milk and dough stages.-— 0. IF. 

O', Mi. 

1363. GAVitAN, Juan. £1 probtema de Us textiles. (Problem of the textiles.] Infonna- 
cion Agric. (Madrid] 9:49-51. 1 fij. 1919.-“The importance of textiles to the world and 
in particular of cotton is considered. Spain, unlike France and England, cannot draw on 
ciooies for raw material for her textile factories. Experiments have shown that heavy 
v'cltis of cotton can be obtained in Spain but present tariff protection is considered insufiSoient. 
-Join A. SUvemon. 

1361. Gavjlan, Juan, Nitrato de sosa de Chile. (Chilean nitrate.) Informaoioo 
Agric. (Madrid] 9: 2^29. 5 fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1798. 

1365. Guzmanes, Anto.vio. La ortiga. (The nettle.] Informacion Agric. [Madrid] 9: 
!67-IG9. Sfig. 1919, — Two species (r’rltcaditrtca and (/. nivea [Boehmeria nfrea] the latter 
fr m China) are commonly grown in Europe for their fiber content. The former is a com- 
ji< n weed in Spain. The industry has been revived because of war conditions in Denmark 
ind </thcr parts of Europe. The plant is cultivated and the fiber obtained much the same as 
with flax and hemp, — John A. Stevenson. 

1306. Harris, Wm. Notes on sisal and henequen in Jamaica. Jour. Jamaica Agric. Soo. 
23:40-50. 1919.— The cultivation of sisal {Agave sisalana) is considered, including manner 
. t propagation, desirable types of soil, planting methods, care of the plantation, time and 
manner of harvesting, and finally the extraction, drying and baling of the fiber. A similar 
account is given for henequen {Agave fourctoydes), the common fiber plant of Yucatan. — 
Ji’f.n .4. .Sfct’cnson. 


13t)7 Hautefeuille, L. Le sisal en Afrique. [Sisal in Africa.] Jour. Agric. Tropio. 

1919. — The production of Agave rigida var. sisalana in both East and West 
Africa is described. — J. D, Lucketi. 

1368. Herman, V. R. Soybeans and cowpeas for North Carolina. North Carolina Agric. 
Hxp. iSta. Bull. 241. 40 p. June, 1919. — This is a discussion of the following topics: cowpeas 
for hay, curing cowpea hay, cowpeas for seed, cowpeas for temporary pasture, c<jwpea8 for 
improvement, cowpeas in rotation, cowpea culture, method of planting, fertilizers for 
C'wpeaa, inoculation, time to plant, diseases of cowpea.s, insect enemies of cowpeas, variety 
tcjits, t’<iwpea varieties, soybeans for hay, soybeans for seed, soybeans for jiasture, soybeans 
f r S'»il improvement, methods of culture, rate of seeding soybeans, fertilizer for soybeans, 
f^'Vbean culture experiment, soybean varieties, and cowpeas and soybeans compared. — 
n. A. Jekle, 

1360. Hilbon, G. R. ‘Northerns’ cotton. Agric. Jour. India 14: 300-314. 1919.— In 
r<lcr to improve the “Northerns” cotton; more time and research must be given to improve 
'he plant; and the following features need attention: better harvesting and preparation for 
'»no market, better ginning, establishment of an open market to which kapas (unginned cot- 
b n) might be brought, and the establishment of ginneries properly fitted and constructed 
and either owned or controlled by the buying firms. — F. M. tSefueriz, 
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1370, Holmks-Hmith, E, Fibre pLuit isTettifttiooi. South African Jour. Indun. 2: 
J57-I72, J910. Ouferally i$|>e&ktDg the whole of the coasliU area from theTranskei to 

Kay oflerH great for the development of fiber growing and fiber induilrici. l| 

i» recom rue ruled that Bi«al hemp, Mauritius hemp and New Zealand hemp should be extended 
and encouraged a« far a* possible. The climatic and soil conditions of thisV&rt of the Cap^ 
Province appear m'»re suited to the growing of “hard fiber” than of “soft fiber” plants. The 
writer sugge^U that experimental plantations up^jo a moderate scale be laid down in the ri- 
ciftity of Kei liridge (Trdhskei), East Lrjodon, Kingwilliamstown, Port Elizabeth, Uitenbage 
or llurnansdofp, Knysna or George. — B. P. Phiilip9. 

1371. Jahuink, Jaukh T,, asd Maek Andebhon. Kange management on the national 
forests, i:. H. Dept. Agric. Bull. 790, n p, St pi 1919.“See Bot. AbsU. 3, Entry 1444. 

1372, Kelu!k, G, N. Tobacco growing in Ireland. The experiments in 1918. Jour, Dept. 
Agric. frelar><l 19: 298- 302. 1 91 9.-- Discusses various phases of culture, pests and diseases, 
and use. Donald Fohom. 

1373, KiERSEiJiAt M, T. A. Forage crops. Nebraska Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull, 1». 58 p. 

8 19JH. A brief description of the principal forage crops suitable for various Nebraska 

conditions is given, and cultural practices are outlined. The results of comparative forage* 
crop tesU at the Experiment Station during three years, 1914-17, are tabulated.— During three 
years alfalfa cut for hay earlier than the normal stage of maturity, resulting in five seasonal 
cuttings instea/i of three or four, reduced the three years average yield from 5.57 tons to 3.7 
tons per acre. Such frequent cutting decidedly reduced the vigor and number of plants. 
The yield of alfalfa cut less than the normal number of times was reduced to 3.43 tons for two 
cuttings in contrast to 5.67 tons normal. After three years’ cumulative effect of cuttiag- 
frequency, all the alfalfa was cut a fourth season at the normal stage of maturity with the 
following results: (1) previous normal cutting yielded 3.40 tons; (2) previous too-frequent 
cutting 2. U1 tonsj (3) previous insufficient cutting 3.11 tons.— T. A. Kies»elback. 

1374. Lee, H. C, Electrical treatment of seed. Agric. Gaz. Canada 6: 173-175. 1919. 

1375. I.ONo, h'KANCER Louibe, The quantitative determination of photosynthetic activity 
in plants. Lhysiol. lies. 2: 277-.‘JOO. June, 1919. (Serial no. Ifi.l—Method for comparing 
net pholnsyiithetie activity of different varieties under Bame conditions, or of same variety 
under different conditions. |See Bot. Absts. 3, Entries 2tiS5, 2833; 4, Entry 241.)— 5, E, 

/.tnnj/AfoM. 

I37fi. Lyon, T. I.. Experiments in fertilizing a crop rotation. New York Agric. Exp. 
Sta. (Cornell 1 Bull. 399: 19-30. Feb., 1919. 

1377. MavI>kkmott, F. D. Agricultural and pastoral South Africa. South African Jour. 
Induat. 2: 4BM;15. 1919. 

1378. M acDkkmott, F. D. Agricultural and pastoral South Africa. South African Jour, 
Induat. 2: 5C«W)19. 1910. 

1379. Main, F. fllev, of: FACrufcuK, A. Guide pratique d'agriculture tropicale. 1S9 p. 
Paria; .Vuguatinn Challamel. 1918.] Jour. Agric. Tropic. 19: (Bull. BibUog.) : 127. 1919.— 
A treatise on the development of agriculture in French colonial possessions. — J. D. Lucked- 

1380. M At.TK, M. O. Sugar content and its relation to winter hardiness. (Rev. of : Axes* 
MAN, Hj. JoHANBBON, AND B. Pl.aton. Fortsatta Unders()kningar Rorande Sockerhalt 
och Ti'rraubslanahaU hos Nigra Hmtvetesorter, Sveriges Utssdesforenings Tidskrift (Jour. 
Swedi.-^h Aas'ic.) 28: 21ft-224. 1918.] Agric. Gai. Canada d: 329-331. 1919.— Four vs- 
rieties of winter whe.at with varying degrees of winter hardiness were grown together under 
Uniform conditions anti analyzed for their sugar contents at various tiroes during the growing 
penod. \ direct correlation was hnind between winter hardiness and high sugar content or 
the amount of reducing substances in the plant cells.—O. IF. Dynes. 
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13 5 1 . Matthews, W. H. The •^icultuiml pn^ress of the pomeroon between the Tetrt 
,^ 1917 . Jour. Bd. Agric. British Guinne 12: 6-10. 1919. 

13 5 2 . McCulloch, W. J. EnsiUge in Southland: Demonstmtion at Gore experimental 
^ Xew Zeala{id Jour. ,\gric. 18: 2S4-287. Fig. 1. 1919. 

13 5 3 . Melle, H. a. Kikuyu grass (Pennisetum longistylum HOchst.). Agric. Jour. 
Africa 9“: 29-33. J Jig. 1919. — Reprinted from Union of South Africa, Dept. Agric. 

sJt Local Ser. 45: 1-7. 1918. 

Metge, G. [Rev. of; Kbaus, C. Erfahrungen beim Anbau der Sonnenblume. 
Experiences in the culture of the sunflower.) Deutsch. Landw. Prcsae 44: 455-406. 1917. | 
Hicdermann’s Zentralbl. .Agrikulturchem. 47: 256-258. 1918. — The amount of nil produced 
tv the sunflower was found to be low when compared with that obtained from other crops, as 
ripe and prippy. The author apparently does not advise cultivation of the sunflower for 
, il. either in small plots or on a large scale, for the plot experimented on barely paid expenses, 
Schertz. 

1385. Metge, G. [Rev. of: Clausen. Die Bodenausnutzung durch die Kartoflcl bei 
Ueinea und grossen Saatknolten und bei enger und welter Pflanzenzweite. (Utilization of 
(he soil by the use of Urge and small seed potato tubers and by close and wide spacing.) lllustr. 
Isndw, Zeitg. 37: 108-109. 1917.] Biedermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikulturchcm, 47 : 285. 1913. 
-The author obtained 20,000 pounds more per hectare by usinglorgc potato tubers for ?ecdthan 
fhfQ he used small ones. Large tubers as seed are especially recommended for poor soil, 
G>lk 1 results are secured if small seed potatoes are spaced close together in the rows while 
Iirge ones are spaced farther apart (2 ft.). —A’. M. Scherlz. 

1386. Metoe, G. [Rev. of: Wagner, P. Wie wtrkt die Saatgutbeschaffenheit auf den 
giTtoffelertrag unter dem Einfluss verschiedener Pflanzweite, DUngung und Johreswitterung. 
Icfluence of the seed stock on the yield of potatoes under the influence of diflerent distances 
d planting, manuring and weather.) Dcutsch. Landw. Presse 45: 169, 175-176, 183. 1918.) 
hif-dermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikulturchcm. 47 : 325-333. 1918. — The author conducted field 
fvpcrimenis on sandy soil and on loam. His results from loam soil arc as folluw's; Whole 
piiatoes of 50 grams weight under unfavorable weather and bad nutrient relations gave less 
vield than whole potatoes of 75 grams weight. Stronger fertilizing or better weather was 
iblc. to a large extent, to make the dilTerencc in yield not so great. Un<icr the favorable 
c nilitions of the year 1917 the small (50 grams) and the cut p<.itatoe8 (60 grams) yielded from 
12 l> 18 i>er cent less than the larger whole potatoes (75 grams). Ex])erinient8 on sandy 
?'-il were conducted according to the following scheme: (1) Small putatoes of .'jfl grams 

(2) Large potatoes of 70 grams weight. (3) Half potatoes of 60 grams weight. (4) 
Alternately a large and a small potato. (5) Alternately a large, a small and a lialf potato. 
TW tubers were planted according to three schemes as to spacing. (1) GO fiy 49.0 cm. apart, 
2 Ci<) by 55.5 cm. apart. (3) 60 by 59.5 cm. apart. Three difTcrent mixtures of fertilizere 
vrt u.^ed. (7) Potassium phosphate without nitrogen. (2) Potassium phosphate with 46.5 
rr.\ms nf nitrogen as ammonia. (3) Same as 2, only using 77.5 grams of nitrogen as ammonia. 
<'-np|usions are: (1) The half potatoes gave a considerably inferior yield than the whole 
;-tatoes. (2) The increased nitrogen fertilizer gave an increase in the potato yield. (3) 
'<^eram potatoes gave a yield slightly superior to 70-gram potatoes. (4) The greater yield 
btained when large and small potatoes were planted alternately. The smallest yield 

obtained when the potatoes were cut. Spacing the plants 60 by 49.0 cm. gave a yield 
hundredweight per hectare, 60 by 55.5 cm. yielded 512 hundredweight, and 60 by 69.5 
■"^5. yielded 520 hundredweight. Hence the wider spacings were progressively more produc- 
ts 4/. Schertz. 

1387. Meunissilr, A. Le tabac en Indo-Chine et k Maurice. [Tobacco in lado-Chliui 
uid Mauritius.} Jour, Agric. Tropic. 19: 265-265. 1919. — A brief description of the industry 

D. LuefceH. 
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13^«. MorreT, S. Pommci de terre de grtnda eoniominatioii- [Piincipally tued pot»toet.| 

R«vue Hortic^4c 91: rs2~‘m. i vl. {colored}. Feb., 1919.— A critically descriptive lift qj 
wjverai iTU<l-W'a>.on arjii late varieties of potatoes. The author etat^ that he has previouijy 
published two other articles on the same subject.— J. Kraut. 

13S9. Mulokt, H. A. bolium subulatum, Vis., “Winunera" rye-pmss. Jour. Dept. 
Auric. Victoria 17 : m ‘i7S. Fig. 6. 1919.-"A hardy species of rye-grass hitherto unrecorded 
in Victoria, And of great i)rorin.Mj for sowing of pastures in the wheat belt. The root systMi 
is (ii)r fii« and <-xtrcrii(;ly vigorous. The seed is larger and plumper than average samples of 
rye-graj^s, and is cajpahle of retaining its vitality several years. Propagation is by ^eed 
(Uily. Th*- Sterns possrots the usual purplish base characteristic of rye grass. The pass does 
iielN-r nn thfr red clays than on friahle black soils. It is stated that Lolium suhufatum will 
double the stock carrying capacity of tlie present Mallee pastures- — J. J. Skinner. 

!d(Kl, Mi Li.KK, H. [Rev. of; U.\NN{S'OKK, Hi;i>olf. Die Kultur des Mobiles. ICultuisof 
poppies-! Nachr. llr-ulHclt, I>ftndw'. (lew. Osterrcich 1917^’: 89. 1917.] Biederraann‘B Zentraibl. 
Agrtkiillnff heiij. 47: ‘Jfd 19lS,- P»'i>pi(‘H were ])lanted in rows respectively 60, .50, 40, 

tVl, riJid 10 ( III. wiile while thf- plants in the rows w^erc respectively 50, 40, 30, 20, 10, and 
5 cm. apart. Ihuvs 30 cm. wide and plants 20 cm. ajiart in the rows gave very favorable rt* 
Nult'i, ff'f ife -t «'f t!i(‘ piant.'i produced 3 ti> 4 capstile.s. Descriptions are given of the care rjf 
the plant.) ami the C' licction of the capsules. The yield averaged about 1700 pounds per hec- 
tare. The weight of a liectoliter varied from 50 to 63 kg.— F. M. Schertz. 

KtOl. .Mid-i.rui, It. [Kev. of: KouiTsoiioNKK, Fn. Die Quecke als Malzersatz in dcr 
BrauinduBtric. (Couch grass in brewing.) ('lierniker Zeitg. 41: 797-798, 1917.) Bicder- 
fniuin's '/eiilriilhl. Agnkullurcluun. 47: 277 279. 1918. In (iernmny it was proposed to us? 
the rhiaonie of couch grans [Tritit'um rcpriix L.) in the brewing industry, because of the scar- 
city of malt. The dricil rlii/.oine yield.s'JOper cent of e.xtract which is derived chiefly fromth? 
reserve carbohydratf* triticin, wliich forms levulose on hydrolysi.s. Difficulties in manufac- 
ture were great ami the ho rs thu-s brewed were umiriiikable :tfter storage.— f, M. SeherU, 

1392- Xoiuis, Kuic A. Maize grading in southern Rhodesia. Uhodesia .\gric. Jour. 16; 
5-17. 1010. 

KIlKt. I’.AMio Y Li'is i>K. £1 cultivo del ricino en secano y sin abonas. [Culti- 

vation of the castor bean in dry lands without fertilizers.] Ihd. Asoe. Agric. Espafia II: %- 
IKh 1019. Siitii^fiU'tory ytcld.s wi re <'ht aim'd with Ricinuft Karignineu.'i in an area of scanty 
rainfall (province of Alicante, Spain) witiiout the use of fertilizers. Methods of planting, 
cultivation, nnd harvn'stiiig arc givt n. -Johft .1. Mferenson. 

1391, I'oi.K I'lV A\s, 1. lA, \\i) K. f/\NsoKix. The weeds of South Africa. IV. The 
Imbricate Cactus (Opuntia imbricata Haw. Family, Cactaceae.) Union South Africa. Dept. 
Agric. liuli. I-ocmI Scr. Ttl. 1919. 

139.5. I’oi.K Kvw.'i, I. )>.. AM) K. Lansovli.. The vreeds of South Africa. VI. The 
khakt-weed, Altcrnanthera Achyrnntha R. Br. (Family, Amarantaceae). Union South Africa. 
Dept, .\gric. Bull. l,<-cal Scr. 73. I /». 1910. — Bopnlar. • 

1396. I'tii.r, Evans, 1. U., .wn K. I^ansdkll. The w'ceds of South Africa. VII. The 
cockle-bur or kankcr-roos, Xanthium occidentale L. (Family, Compositae). Union South 
Africa Dept. Agrir. Bull. T.t’c.il Ser. 71, i p, 1019. Pi'pular. 

139(. IVi.r Evans, I. B., .ani> K. I. wshhll. The weeds of South Africa. VIII. The 
Jointed cactus, Opuntia aurantica Gilles. (Family CactaceaeE Union South Africa, Dept. 
Agric. Bull. Eocul Scr. 7.5. t lOlO.-ropulnr. 
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1398 . Richtkb. (Rev. of: Fallada, 0. Zur RflbeasusenbeUung mlt Schwefelslure. 
OcrmioAtion of b«et seed after corrosion with sulphuric acid.) Oesterreich«riigar. Zeitschr. 

imd Landw. 22 : 1917 .) Biedermann’s Zentralbl. AgrikuHurchem. 47 : 324-325. 

l^lS- 

1399 . Ritzema Bos, J. Boekbespreking. [Book review.) [Rev. of: Heioema, J. Be> 
itrijding van Onkniiden. (Combatting weeds.) $ ed., price S5 fiorins. J. B. Walters: Gron- 

jmd The Hague.) XijdBchr. Flan tens. 24 : 220, 1918, ■ 

1400. Robbins, W. W., and Breeze Botack. The Identification and control of Colorado 
,1,^. Colorado Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 251. US p., 77 fig. 1919. — This bulletin discusses 

legal aspect of weed control, pure seed, losses caused by weeds, nature of weeds, principles 

1 veed control, weeds as ensilage. Descriptions and illustrations of the principal Colorado 
tfeds constitute the larger part of the bulletin. — H'aRer G. Sackett. 

1401. Saupson, Arthur W. Plant succession in relation to range management. U. S. 

Dt-pt. Agric. Bull. 791. 76p., £8 fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absta. 4, Entry 380, 

1402. ScHATZLEiN'.^ [Rev. of: Sidenius, E. Diingungsversuche zu Tabak 1915 bis 1916. 
Fertilizer experiments on tobacco, 1915- 1916.) Mededecl. Proefstat. Vorstenlandsche Tubak 

1910.] Hiedermann’s Zentralbl. AgrikuUurchem. 47: 318-^320. 1918. — See Bot. Absts, 3, 
K:it''y 1790. 

1403. Scherffios, W. H. Notes to cotton growers. Agric. Jour. South Africa 9®: 35-37, 
f;V. 1919. 

1401. ScHRiBAUX, F. Sobre Us siembras tardUs de remoUchas. (Concerning late sow* 
iDg of sugar beets.) Informacion Agric. (Madrid] 9: 19S-199. lOlO.- As a means of over- 
f Kiing delay in sowing, due to scarcity of labor, soaking the seeds ft}r from two to five days 
;:i a<ivant’c (d planting is recommended. Tlie seeds arc dried either in the sun or artificially 
Mi'i arc planted immediately, although there is no injury if sriwing i.s delayed a day or so. — 

2 'in .1, Stevenson. 

1405. Shaw-Scott, G. Prospects of hop-growing in South Africa. South African Jour* 
Indurt. 2 : 519-533. 1919. 

1106. South woiiTii, W. Development of fodder corn. Agric. Gaz. Canada 6: 2.58-261. 
i-i. 1919. — Several years test fnr yield of a number t)f northern grown varieties of corn 
ciaizc) is presented, — 0. H', Dynes. 

1407. Sp AFFORD, R. K. Farm types in Nebraska as determined by climatic, soil and eco- 
nomic factors. Nebraska Agric, I'xp. Sta. Res. Bull, 1.5. S? fuj. 1919. — Nebraska iigrieul- 
' irril :ireas as determined by el i mate, anil aiel ccoiKutiic factors, are chieHy coiisi<iered. Tlic 
iita are mostly taken from the Thirteenth Onsua of the United Statics. 1’lie ])aper deals 
Ji.ainly with the kinds of crops grmvn and their yields. — It is concluded that temiieraliire has 
greatest elTcct in determining the boundaries of croj) types, but that rainfall, soil and cco- 
rule c'lpditions can have a marked influence. — T. A. Kie&sdbach. 

1108. Tatlor, H. W. Cotton culture. Rhodesia .Agric. Jour, 16: 197-201. 1919. 

1 Taylor, H. W. Tobacco cultivation. The importance of selecting seed plants and 
frading seed. Rhodesia Agric. Jour. 16: 18-23. 1919. 

1410. Thomas, Roger. The improvement of “TinneveUies®* cotton. Agric. Jour. India 
R: 315-330. 1919. — The paper deals with the work done, up to the end of the 1917 season, on 
‘■‘C S':!ection, propagatitrn and marketing of unit strain selections of cotton in the {‘Tinny’ 
three southernmost districts of the Madras Presidency. An attempt is being made to 
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ertdicAte from the "Tinny” tract a low-prade cotton (a variety of Oo$syptum ftcfrledtDnj 
locally known aa 'puluhai.' Drill cultivation is being introduced and drill sowing and inter, 
cnlturiog implements are lacing manufacturwl.— M. Schertz. 

1411 . TricBO, F. Cultiro del agave americano 6 pita. {Cultivation of the American apne.) 

Information Agri^^- [Miuiriiij 9: 32-37 / 1919 —A compilation dealing with the de«if. 

able climate and soils for grtming the agave in Spain, methods of planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting. extiartjng ami packing the fil>er, and the expenses and profits of the undertaking. 
Brief notes tiu the uses of various parts of the plant are included,— Jo/tn A. Sieveruon. 

1412. VoLHAKO, J. [Itev. of: Hkinkich, M. Verauche zur Verbesserung dumpfigen 
Getreides. Tnves ligation for the improvement of musty grain.) Vcrsuchsstat. 90; i9-67, 
1917.1 Bicdcmiunn’s Zenlralbl. Agrikiilturchcm, 47 : 27^76. 1918.— A powder evidently 
containing calcium or magne.sium oxide mixed with a bicarbonate was recommended for the 
treatment of musty grain. The author states that the powder did not cause any great lower- 
ing of the moisture content of either dry or moist oats.— F. .V/. Schertz, 

1413. W alteiih, J. a. T, Improvement of the veld by artificial means. Rhodesia Agric. 
Jour. 16: 32--3fi. 1919.- The f<)ur characteristics which distinguish the Rhodesian veld and 
restrict its stork -carrying capacity arc: (1) The prevalence (■! sour grasses (i.e. grasses that 
are fibrous in texture, wiry^ to the touch and not urfrequently with an objectionable odfT. 
(2) The scarcity of edible legumes, f3) The early-maturing nature of the grasses. (4) The 
occurrence of a Ifjiig winter drought. The lack of succulence in winter can be overcome by 
planting Napier fodder and other similar plants and by providing ensilage; the absence of 
legumes can be obviated by the grow ing of various perennials. A permanent hay crop 
pritvided by niolaKses grass and it is more than probable that Kikuyu grass from British East 
Africa will prove the basis of a short pasturage which will be of great value for both sheep 
and cattle.- F. M. I)oifl{/e. 

1414. VVri.vc.vkt, W. Kleine Mitteilungen. (Minor contributions.] Alonatsschr. Kak 
teenk. 29: 10. 1919.- -See Hot. .Absts. 3, Kn tries 3028, 3020. 

Mlfi. WiLMAMs, B. Report of the division of agronomy. North Carolina Agric. Exp- 
Sta. Ann, Kept. 41 : 22-35. ] 1910. | This is a brief report of work on mapping and analyiing 
soils, soil fertility exi>eriments, cotton breeding investigations, crop improvement, tests with 
varieties of field crops, and miscellaneous teats with tobacco.— .R. A. Jehle, 

1410. Wood, H. rErir., Some agricultural aspects of the Hosur Remount Depot. Agric. 
Jour, India 14: 291 -29.V 1919. For the remount depot the author recommends the growing 
of mixe<l fodder crops,— F, .4f Schertz. 

BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuart Gager, Editor 

1417. Peirce, George J, What kinds of botany does the world need now? Science 49: 
81-S-l. Jan., 1019. — In this address (delivered at the meeting of the San Francisco ^ay Sec- 
tion, Western Society of Naturalists) the author calls attention to the fact that, with the ter- 
mination of the war, the obligation falls upon scientific men to review their sciences, and t*"* 
consider the relations of science tn human life, human nee<l 3 and human ideals. The world 
has little idea of what botany really is or what its devotees are trying to accomplish. The 
various branches of botanical science— forestry, bncteriolngy, horticulture, agriculture- 
have, tlicnisclvcs, forgotten their origin, an<l men engaged in these fields have ceased to real- 
ize that they arc applying what has been learned by investigati<»na of the few. Pure science 
■hniiltl not ho neglected merely hec.ause the world is hungry, but because the world is hungry 
botanists may be able to make an estimate of what parts of the field of study are likely to help 
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^ to relieve present needs. The world possibly may not have been so hungry today if 
^ had reflected more upon the processes of nutrition in plants. Food can be made, 
oisde so near points of maximum consumption, that problems of transportation can be 
reduced, if the kinds of food and methods of culture are more accurately adjusted to 
Jeiuaod. — A. H, CM’wrs. 

I41S. Pool, Ratiiond J. About hlgh^chool and college botany. School Set, Math. 19: 
4 ,> 5 iX). June, 1919. — Botany, the ‘'sick man” of the high-school curriculum, is oa the very 
..f diss^>lution. We have a far greater field for teaching the science of plants if we take 
. ^ re freely to those phases of world life and society dependent upon plants than if we con- 
it to the Pleurococcut-Taraxacum gamut and to the gameWphyte-sporophyte intricacies 
' {he plant phyla. High schools should shelve some of their microscopes and get down to 
.’•e living, growing, producing plant and its vital relation to this storm-tossed world. We 
'Ave got to do this or others will do it for us. Suggested <x)ur8e; (1) The leaf: anatomy, 
water-loss, photosynthesis, uses. (2) Roots: structure, physiology, development. 
3 .'item: wood, fibers, pruning, grafting, (4) Flowrer: forma, sex-organs, commercial 
ralije. (5) Seed and fruit: kinds, food content, production, dissemination. (6) Ecology: 
fSset communities and distribution. (7) Main groups of plants, evolution. (8) Plant- 
causes, symptoms, control. (9) Weeds: damage, kinds, dissemination, eradication. 
kV Flowering plants: principles of classification, important economic group? and species.— 

X. GunierBen. 


FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zon, Editor 

1419. Anontmous. Forest mvestigation. Amer, Forestry 25; 1218-1219. 1919.-“There 
h&s been a growing conviction on the part of foresters in the United States that the amount 
f Mivical research conducted by all agencies, including the Federal Government, is very 
;r.4»hquate. Problems exist in the southern pine region, the hardwood region in the Appa- 
IicMans and neighboring States, the Lake States, New England and the West. — Chat. H. 

O' 14. 

1420. As'ONTMOUS. Forests. Official Year Rook, Union South Africa 2: 451^58. 1919. 
-This is a general survey of the nature and extent of the timber forests of the Union, the pol- 
icy nf the Government with regard to the forests and tlie production and importation of 
timber. A list is given of indigenous trees reserved under the Forest Act, No. Ifl of 1913.— 
F. M. Doidge. 

1421. Anonymous. A national forest policy— why and how. Amer. Forestry 25: 1049- 
!'K2. 1919.— .\n article made up largely of quotations from speeches by Henry S. Graves, 
F rpjter, United States Forest Service, incorporating lumbering statistics of importance and 
21 * ideas of a future forest policy —CAa^. If. Otis. 

1422. Anontmoob. Report on the Botanical and Forestry Department for the year 1917. 
If'mg Kong, China,] 18 p. {Received in U. S. August, 1918.]— A collection of short notes 
Ccaling wfth the administration of this department and primarily of local interest. The notes 
<ip&l with activities in connection with the Botanical Gardens and various prminds and 
stnseries in charge of the superintendent. The forestry activities include the formation of 
pine ind broad-leaved tree plantations; the care of such plantations; the protection of forests 
Irt'm fire insect damages; the planting and care of roadside trees; the making and re- 
pairing of roads and paths; and other activities of less importance. Appended to the report 

seven tables and a supplement. The tables deal with the rainfall of the current year; 
^ djissification of the offences committed against the forestry laws ; the results of bringing 
sbese cases before the police courts; a list of flowering trees and shrubs planted; and various 
J^Mters dealing with expenditures and revenues. The supplement enumerates 15 species of 
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pl«iU luldtd during the year Vj the tiura o( Kong Kong and adjacent territory.— The repc^ 
iifcloeee that the total rainfall at the Kotanical Gardena for the year was 8531 meheaof 
aitoOit:i3 iiieheu fell in July. Typhwm signals were hoisted four times and considerable dai^. 
age was done by these storms to the vegetation. Species of Melaleuca, Caeuarim, Eued^ 
tu», frixtania, AkuriUx, and (-'tUU were planted for forestry purposes, The cleanng of 
dergrowth at Government expense for anti-rnalarial purp<w8 amounted to over 5,OQf),oo(j 
square feet. The revenue amounts to only H per cent of the annual expenditures in tfcii 
department. Hicharti 11. 1). Hi^rktr. 

Avo.NrMOUs, The rubber industry of the future. Tropical Life IS; 41-42, 

- -(Chiefly oomrnerit regarding a paper on “The rubber industry — past and present" preseoUcJ 
by 15. 1>, I'ouHiTT (Chief Chemist to the. North Uritiah Kubber Company, Ltd., of Edinburgii 
before the Koyal Hoceity id .4rt8, Cf interest is a tabulation by countries of the consunip. 
ti<m of raw rubber in 1D17. The b'nited States consumed 69 per cent of the total against 
10,2 per cent Ijy Great Lritain. - f/- S. Vi nail. 

1424. .VvoNVMOUs. TrsnspUnting Urge trees. Amer. Forestry 25: U9S. 
transplanting mature trees the chances of success are best with elm; but maple, horse chest- 
nut, catalpa, ash, litiden, willow, [)oj>lar and pin oak can be transplanted with more or \m 
success if tlie proper tnetfwHls are employed. — Ckaa. H. Olit. 

1425, Hajuiitt, W. U. Uncle Sam, lumberman, Canal Zone. Amer. Forestry 2S: 126.^ 
1267. if fuj, 19(9, deMcri()tiou of the saw-miU and lumber business operated by the United 
States Government on the Fanama Canal Zone, with notes on the characteristics of the tre^s 
of the region, especially espavay, lignum-vitae, nispero or bullct-lrec and almeDdra.- 
Ckax. }I. (HU. 


1426. bicBso.v, C. F. C. The food plants of Indian forest insects. Part IL Indian K > 

ester 45: Ulfb' 1.5(1. con linu alii m of work previously noted.— A'. A/unns, 

1427. Huown, Nkuson ConuTL-^NoT. Forestry and the war in Italy, Jour. Forestry 17: 
4()s--U2. 1919.- The furest resource of Italy sulTered heavily during the war because of tb,^ 
lack of imports, increased ilcmaiKlHi from industry, the lack, of a coal supply, and destriKi: 
in battle, Tim futvire supply will liave to come largely from plantations to the extent ■ f 
some HO per cent of tlio area of the country.— A’. .V. .Ifunns. 

tVJSi, Cn\Ni>j,Kn, fl. A. Results of cutting at Ke-ha-sa-ne Park in the Adiroadacks. 
Jour. Forestry l7:H7i^ AV). fi^. 1-5. 19iy.-' Thc working plan for the mixed conifer aal 
hardwood forest in 1S9S faileil to give the results looked for, as hardwoods took advantage* 
the spruce which i.n cottipel ing with other ydanls throughout its life. Hardwoods seeded down 
better, grew more re, m lily, and n-s[uuiiie(l to environmental changes more rapidly than did 
spruce, .tpparciitly muiifiKcinent for spruce demands intensive methods, cutting hardwonis 
as closvlv as pvxssdde and freeing spruce unless badly suppressed. The diameter limit e( cut- 
ting i.H a failure, and favors hardwootls. The best method is probably clear-cutting and plant- 
ing.- .V, Muhw. 

1429. rt. vre, U.vui.K lU Forest research and the war. Jour. Forestry 17: 260-'272. 1919. 
—Ihirttig the war {H'ri-'d the activities of the research branch of the U. S. Forest Service were 
spread to iiu'hide }>r}U'lic5\l!y every use of w(iod in modern warfare in addition to non-military 
uses. Savings to the govern nu'nt in the two years of war more than paid for all the nvmey 
which f(a.s been expciuled without attempting to mciiaufc the indirect benefits. The grtst 
neevt for further investigirtioms is emphasized,— A’. .Y. Munns. 

1 Kith { hkmat.\, Mkruvo, Cercas 1 alambradas y setos en Cuba. [Fences and hedges is 
Cuba.] Uevist. .tgde, Com, y Trab. 2: 330-3^1. 1919.— See Hot. Absts. 3, Entry 22^. 
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1431 . Cboixse, R. H7 Th« cnltivatioii of oncalypt trees. South African Jour. Indust. 2: 
•II_238. ^ numerous species of Encal^tui, many produce timber of exceptional 

often unequalled for special purposes by any other timber in the world. They can 
^ utilised to advantage where lightness is not an caseniial and where their hardness is not 
^ous diawbackt The following species possess qualities of strength, durability, or ra- 
jgrtitr of growth which warrant their extensive cultivation : ^uroJypius cornufa, J?. (;ompAo> 
E. redunca, E. tidtroxyUmt B, paniaUata, E. sUiigeriana, E. hemipKUna, E, rostrohi, 
f rtiinifira. E. mwUeriana, E. hofryotcfss and E. (klag<UeTma,—E, P, * 

l-(32. Cbosikb, R. H, The properties and chaiacteristics of some eucalypt trees and their 
loitihUity for cultiTation. South African Jour. Indust. 2 : 62-73. \QIQ.~ Eucalyptus mor- 
^gata (Jarrah) yields £m exceedingly durable timber; it is largely used for piles in sea water 

IB damp ground, and is in demand for railway sleepers, street blocks, etc. The timber 
fjcci E, diverrieoloT (Karri) is used for shafts, spokes, felloes, etc. The green-colored tim- 

from E. gompKocephala (Tuart) seasons fairly rapidly and shrinks remarkably little dur- 
ssjthe proceM; it is bard, tough and dense, and is used for framework of railway wagons, 
i^p(, beams, etc. The timbers of E. redunca (Wandoo), E. loxopkleba (York gum), E. 
^onophloia (Salmon Gum), E. longicornis (Morrell) season slowly and shrink to a compar- 
itirely small extent. E. patent, E. calophylla, E. cornuta, E. panirulata, E. rrchra, E. 
r.irophloia, E. xideroxylon, E, etaigerianaf E. microcorys, E. pilxilaris, E. maculata, E. 
islipia, E. propinqua, E. Kemiphloia^ E. longifolia, E. hemilampra^ E. regnam^ E. delega- 
\t%tis sod E. corymboBa are mentioned; the characteristics of their wood and the nature of 
tisrioil in which they grow are detailed.— P. P. Phillips. 

1133. Demorlaine, J. Strmt^ic importance of fomsts in the war. Aiucr. Forestry 25: 

S fig. 1919. — Translation by Samuel T, Dana from Rev. Eaux ct Forets (Paris) 
r^b.. 1919. Revised to date by Percival S. Ridsoale.— CAqj. H. Otis. 

1434. Fromblino, C. Achtet der niederen Pflanzenwelt. [Observe the lower plant forms.] 
7/;t«chr. Forst.- u. Jagdw. 51: 33-37. 1919.— A short but highly instructive treatise on the 
jnportance of the lower plant forms as indicators of site quality and reforestation possibil- 

Hermann Krauck. 

1435. Gabxill, a. Control of growing forests. Amer. Forestry 25: 128-1. 1919.— (A 
f airibution to the general topic “A national forest policy.’’) \ policy to be truly national 

have in mind the necessities of the nation as a whole, yet recognizing that the greater 
p!irt of the forest lands in this country ore in private possession and under .State, not Federal, 
Before growing (not mature) timber can be considered a safe investment for private 
xners, three things must be established; first, tlie fitness of a given area for continued use 
thoMigh one rotation at least) as forest; second, security against <lestructirm; and third, as- 
r^Tince of the total, or ultimate, tax levy,— If. Otis. 

1436. Graves, Henry S. A national lumber and forest policy. Jour. Forestry 17: 351- 
363. 1919.— Halfway measures in handling the forest resource have failed, ami will doubtless 
li^ays fail, because of inherent weaknes.se8. Cooperation on the part of all agencies whose 
•AckKround is based on the lumber and forest resource is necessary to work out the adjust- 
ment of international relations, tax refonns, financial aids to the industry, while a policy of 
• development making for permanency of operation, im]iroveTncnt in labor conditions, 
rT ;per and regulated marketing, to encourage proper use of land is badly needed and of 
?n:ai importance to the public as a whole. — E. N. Munns. 

1437. Graves, H. S. The proposed legislation. Amer. Forestry 25: 1281-1282. 1910. — 
A C'>atribution to the general topic “A national forest policy.”) Any comprehensive pro- 

of forestry* must involve the practice of forestry on privately owned timberlands. It 
y believed that success can be attained only through some plan of cooperation between the 
Niles and the Federal (government, with the States the active agents for carrying the plan 
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into effect and with the Federal Government Btimulnting action and aiding the State*, 
tain principle* which should form the foundation of such a ayatem are detailed.— CA<i* if 
Olu 

1438. Hall, Williajm L. Influence nf the National foreaU in the southern Appalachiaai, 
Jour. K<»re«try 17: «r2-407. 1919. The eBtabli»hmenU of national forests has aided in th, 
industrial and social traiwition of the southern Appalachian re^on, the influence sbowiM 
in the change in the local population, in improvements of industries, and in forest 
ment “ A', jV. Mutitim. 

li'iO. H AWLEt, H. C. Measuring cordwood in short lengths. Jour. Forestry 17: 3l2~3i7 
1919. -Irregularities exist in the rneasuremeut id cordwood where long lengths are cm iat,j 
short ler^ths, due to practices in wood yard.^ and with the character of the wood. In Sjuih. 
cm Connecticut, the amount of actual wooil in a cord is between 95 and 100 cubic feet for 12. 
inch wood, and between IW ami 110 cubic feet for 20-iuch wood,— *£. N. Munns, 

1440. Heshelman, Hknkik. lakttagelser dver skogstrKdspoUcni spridniagsfOrmiii, 
(Dissemination of pollen from forest trees.] Med del. Statens SkogsfdraOksanst. 16: 27-60 
Fxg. ( S. 1919. 

lUI. Hole, H. 8. The regeneration of sal (Shorea robusta) forests. Indian Forester 
45 : llfb KtJ. 1919. -.V combiiiation of the grou]> and strip systems is indicated as the be«t 
ifurthijd of HCMjuring natural regeneration id sal (Shorea rohusla), by which the cutting*cycli! 
will be reduced :J5 years, rennanent strips tlirec-fourths the height at maturity are laid ou: 
ni>rth ojkI south, alternate strips to be cut oil in rotation, the second strip after the repr> 
diictioii has attained its height growth. The cutting is done in small patches during inter- 
vals of r> years to permit regeneration to occur and keep weeds down. A modification Uter 
nmy prove necessary in working progressively by strips instead of alternating. — E. N. .l/unw. 

1442. Howe, (", I). Some reflections upon Canadian forestry problems. Jour. Forestry 
17 : 290-29ti. 1919.- .Much of the forestry ptracticc in Europe is based on the rule of thumb 

rather than on the understanding of definite biological principles, and in America we are Wl- 
ing into the habit of junii)ing to conclusions without sufficient evidence. Substantial datx, 
both intensive and extensive, are necess.iry to determine practices and to remedy unsatij- 
factory comlition.s.- E. A'. Munns. 

l-Vld. Ir.t.U K, ,1. S. Preliminary report of some forest experiments In Pennsylvaaii. 
Jour, I'orestry 17: 297-311. 1919. Plantations have been made of a number of tree Sficciei 
and of these the native pitch pine {l\ rigidn) has done the beat and, from stem anai^'ses, the 
tree is an exceedingly ra[)irl grower. Plantations of white pine on cut-over chestnut l.indi 
in this region show' that they will not make satisfactory stands unless sprout growth is re* 
moved, and utdess the competing cover is removed under 10 years it is suppressed beyond 
recovery. As-sistance cuttings given to young plantations are of decided benefit, though the 
cuttings may be only a lopping oil of the interfering branches. Three conversion experimenta 
are descrit)e<l somewhat in detail giving data showing the effect of the cover and the cut- 
tings on plantations. — E. A'. Munns. 

1144. J.vRniNK, James T.. and Mark Anderson. Range management on the national for- 
ests. r, S. Dept, .\gric, Pull.’ 790. p., 5S pi. 1919. — Discussion of the interrelations ff 

graaing practice, range maintenance and game protection on the national forests. The rcls- 
tive adapt. ation of cattle, sheep, goats, and horses to various types of mountain and plain 
range.* i.* nut lined, s\ich factors as charaeter of forage, topography, distribution of waterieg 
places, animal pests, etc., being inllueniial. Reci>mmendations are made for the maximum 
productivity of for.age and the maintenance < f ranges. Separate chAptera are devoted to 
the nian.agcmcnt of cattle ami sheep on ranges with especial reference to acreage quota, water* 
ing pi act's, tyjM' of forage and salting. Other chapters discuss the reseeding of ranges, pro* 
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ifdioD of watersheds, timber and game. Chronologically arranged references to related 
fork of the Department are appended after each phase of the subject discussed.— B. V, ffw- 

Keu>o{«g, R. S. a discussion of methods. Amer. Forestry 25; 1282-1283. 1Q19. 
^ \ contribution to the general topic ‘'A national forest policy.") The writer believes 

it is neither practical nor expedient to compel the practice of forestry upon private 
through the interstate commerce provisions of the Constitution. Several suggestions 
kAfhig ‘jd the subject of a national forest policy are made— C’Aas. //. Oltf. 

1446. KiENi'n, M. Vorschlige fUr die Harinutzung 1919 tuf Grand der Beobachtungen 

Versuche in Chorin. [Suggestions for the conduct of na^ stores industry in 1919, based 

^ obsenrsUon and experiments in Chorin.] Zeitschr. Forst- u. Jagdw. $1: 6^. 1919. — 
fue war has stimulated the naval stor^ industry in Germany where formerly the greater 
vrti n of products w'ere imported. Consequently it became necessary to exploit the pine 
;■ rests t>f that countr>’ for stores, and experiments were started to determine the best methods 
,{ turpentiniSg consistent with least injury to the trees but at the same time securing a maxi- 
mum These experiments are fully discussed and some results are stated, especially 
;n regard to the effects of different methods of scarring on the flow of pitch “-//erffjnnn Krauch. 

1447. KiRELAND, Burt P. Or^pmiiation of finance in forest industry. Jour. Forestry 
17: 236-244. 1919, — Much of the lumber industry is financed by borrowed capital at high in- 
:cwst rates. A reduction in the interest rate would save annually more than enough to secure 
if.irest stand on all commercial cuttings and protect (orcatR from fire, the present high in- 

rate being due to the speculative reputation of the industry, the high coat of loans and 
*r‘ial! borrowers. A Federal Forest Loan Board similar to the farm-loan institution wimld 
ciiililc the industry to beci^mc better organ ize<L The organization, functions, rates and loan 
rc*triftif!ijs of such a board are discussed in detail. — E. Af. l/unn^. 

1448. Kitts, J. A. Forest destruction prevented by control of surface fires. Amer. For- 
«try 25: 1264, 1306. 1919.— Forest fires are of three types — surface fires which spread over 
thf* surface rd the forest floor, fed by the litter: ground fires which smolder in the ground, 
0 nsuming the humus and sometimes the foots of trees; and crown fires which destroy the en- 
tire forest cover, A method of prevention of crown fires, practiced during 28 years by the 
writer in California, is suggested as a solution of the fire problem in the coniferous forests. 
The method consists in the burning of the forest litter by surface fire control, during and at 
the end of the wet season, burning over by rrdation onc-fiftietb to one-fifth of the forest area 
rich year, the periodical rotation depending upon the Inca! rate of litter accumulation. 
Eleven rules for surLace fire control arc detailed.— ff, 0(i«, 

1449. Lane- Poole, C. E. The kiln drying of Jarrah. Western Australia Woods and For- 
wU Dept. Bull. 1. iH /)., tS fig., 1 chart, 1019. — This paper gives a sh ut descriptiejn of the 
t'Uxess employed in kiln-drying jarrah (Burnti/ptus marfpnala) on scientific principles. In 
rtKtosing a kiln with which to experiment the author was led to select the kiln invented by 
Lemann because of the latter’s success in drying California blue gum {Ewah/ptuH gtohubn). 

Very difficult lumber to season. The construction and operation of the Tiemann kiln is 
^r^cribwL A psychrometric chart designed t<i give the relative humidity for any temperature 
s given dew point, is appended. In the experimental runs the kiln gave very encouraging 
•Wills. The author suggests that it may be possible to shorten the period of drying by in- 
'‘■ding a fan or blower betw'een the baffles and the radiators with a view to increasing the air 
ftrculation.— C. F. Aorsfton. 

1 4.50. Lane-Poole, C. E. Report of the Woods and Forests Department for the half-year 
ended 30th of June, 1918. Semi-Ann. Progress Kept. Woods and Forests Dept. Western Aus- 
;7 p. 1919.— The work of the Department for the period considered is briefly siimmar- 
I''' i under the following captions: “CT ossification of forests, Reservations, Forest work, 
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Forwt rangiDg and timber inspecting, Plantation and nursery work, 
apprentice#, the Timber industry, Firewood permits, Shipbuilding, Revenue and expendi. 
lure, Botanical, Tanborks, Sandalwood and sandalwood oil." In the jarrah country « 
Southwest Division, the area of virgin forest was found to be exceedingly small. 
war the timber industry was very much depressed due to the shortage of ships. The report 
is appended by detailed tabulations of revenue and expenditure, timber and timber industry 
statistics, a list of herbarium specimens collected and iden tided and a list of treM planted &t 
the Hamel ^tate N’ursery during the 6-month period.— C, F. KorsHon. 

14*^1 . Lkavitt, CLTpe. Some aspects of silvicsl research as an after-the-war actiTitj, 
Jour. Forestry 17: 273-280, 1919.— A plea is made for greatly increased silvical investigstire 
work in the East, as the U. S. A. Government has established forest experiment stations in the 
West and i^one in the East. This work is not possible at present but needs federal aid to the 
states, wj that educational centers and state foresters may be able to do intensive worii.^ 
A*. N. Afunnt. 

Iifi2. Lono, ('bakces Louise. The quantitative determination of photcuiynthetic aedrity 
lo plants. Physiol. Ues. 2: 277-300. June, 1919.- Method for comparing net photosynthetic 
activity of difTerent varieties under same conditions, or of same variety under different con* 
ditions. jSee Hot. Abels. 3, Entries 2685, 2^; 4, Entry 246.) — B. E. Livinnslon. 

HAl. LovEJor, P. S. Review of lumber industry affairs. Jour. Forestry 17: 245--259. 
1919. — Articles appearing in the lumber trade journals during the last half of 1918 are made 
the subject of a discussion on the trend of thought regarding conditions in the lumber indus- 
try. Such topics as the government and the industry, export, census, accounting, and prof- 
iteering, are included,— F. N. Mmina. 

1454. MAcCAuaiiET, Vattoiian. The mangrove. .\mer. Bot. 2S: 42, 1919, 

14.55. Mahtin, Dk. H. Die Erhaltuog der Buche in Sachsen, inbesondere in gemischtec 
Bestlndea. [Conservation of beech forests in Saxony, with especial reference to mixed standi.) 
Tharandter Forat. Jahrh, 70: 1-32. 1919.— The advantages of mixed stands are discussed in 
detail with reference to the relatively high r6Ie which beech plays in the improvement of the 
physical factors u{ site and cptality of gland. A. plea ia made to encourage the conservalkm 
of beech forests and the grt>wing of this tree in mixed stands is especially advised. In the 
current number of the above mentioned periodical the regeneration of beech in pure standj 
is discussed in accordance with the results of different methods of cutting. Consideration of 
the regeneration of mixed stands follows in the next number of the journal . — Hermann Kra^ch, 

1456. Mattuew.s, D. W, Tropical reconnaissance with special reference to work^ the 
Philippines and British North Borneo. Jour, Forestry 17 : 371-377. 1919.— Tropical countries 
have not usually considered their forests as a whole, but have estimated only the amount of 
timber of certain special use an<l value. It ia estimate<l that the stand in Borneo averages 
IS63 cubic feet per acre and in tlie Philippines ‘2.3S0 cubic feet. How much the tropics will 
yield is problematical, though this should be able to tide over the timber supply until the 
temperate regions become more self-sustaining. — E. .V. .1/uans. 

lb’>7. Maxwkll. Hu. The uses of wood. Wood*used in the cooperage industry, .\roer. 
forestry 25: 12(K 1216. U) fuj, 1919. kwo kinds of cooperage are employed, "tight," in- 
tended for liipiids, tuul '‘slack," for dry articles. Red gum leads all other woods for staves 
in slack cooperage, with pine, beech, elm. maple ami other woods following in the order nsmed. 
I'or he.adiug, pirn' is consumed in twice the amount ')f any other wood, and beech stands sec- 
ond. with re<l gum third. Elm is chiefly used for hoo^is. White oak is the best "tight 
coopcr.age w >ih 1: fh.e pores or ve.isels .are plugged by tyloses. The waste of wood in the nian- 
ufaclure of ’ tight ’ .staves in the past hivs been very groat, but utiUratidn now ia closer, and 
material wliich would have boon thrown away formerly is now converted into other products. 
— Chos. //. Oh’.<, 
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1458 , McCabtbt, E. F. Obtemtions on nnburned cut’Over lands in the Adirondacks. 
Jvir. Forestry 17 : 38d-'397. Fig. t-t. 1919. — Logging methods must insure the destruction 
^ hirdwoods to insure a stand of spruce as the diameter limit favors the hardwoods through 
(irtfliog ‘ip format and reducing the fire risk, while the heavy catt ing of hardwoods increases 
^ fire risk through slash accumulations and encourages hardwood reimniuction. In the 
ijtter method softwood trees mature more quickly than in the diameter limit method, but 

glow growth and late recovery of spruce necessitate subsequent cuttings of hardwoods 

>re the spruce will make a free growth. Hardwoods can be produced in this type of ex- 
quality in a short time in spite of the desire to commit it to a pure coniferous forest. 
-F ,V. .1/unrts. 

1459 , Mellstrok, GdsTA. Skogstrldens frSsMttning ir 1918. [See production of forest 
(jff) in 1918.] Meddel. Statens SkogsforsSksanst. 16: 1-26. i fig. 1919.— The article 
j-vj'-' a survey of the seed crop of the more important forest trees in Sweden in 1918, and a 
..jitciiient of the amounts available for reforestation. The supplies througlmut the country 

helow normal, due partly to deficient production and partly to the scarcity of labor 
r c-l lection. — 0. A. Pearson, 

1460, Munns, Edw, N. Control of flood water in southern California. Jour. Forestry 
IT; 423-429. 1 fig. 1919.— Flood control work in the Unites! Stales on a definite scale began 
;; the San Gabriel Mountains with the installation of check dams. The influence of these 
;a the run-off during a subsequent flood period is described in detail. — K, N. Munns. 

1461, Neoeh, F. VV., and G. BUttner. Der forstbotanische Garten (Forstgarten) ru 
Thinndt. [The Tharandt Arboretum.] Tharandter Forst. Jahrb. 70: 3.V71. S pi. 1919. — 

\ brief description of location and size, and of soil and climatic conditions, is given, t<'>gether 
Tith statement of purpose of arboretum. A list of the principal trees and shrubs is cited. 
Th’s arbnrctum is now over 100 years old and contains many fine trees, among them being 
i n unber of exotics . — Hermann Kraiich. 

1462, Olmsted, Frederjck F/. The work ahead. Jour, Forestry 17: 227-23.'). 1019.— 

' tasks confront the forester at the present time due to a lack of understanding on the part 

ftht' lumberman as to their relationship to national welfare: (11 to compel the private owner 
: ! rest lands to keep his soils productive; (2) to decide whether timber lands should be in 
vruafe or public ownership, and how they shotiUI be managed and controlldl. -HI. N. Mvnns. 

U6.3. Peters, J. G. A program of forest conservation for the south. Jour. Forestry 17: 
»4-H7Q. 1919. — Little can be done to induce the southern states to grow timber unless def- 
figures can be given them. Cooperation between the states and the government is 
lo'c.-ssary in the claasificatitin of lands, the acquisition of cut-over and waste lands, cofiper- 
i'.i in with private owners and in research work. — E. N. Munns. 

1464. Rids DALE, P. S, War's destruction of British forests. Amer. Forestry 25: 1027- 
• >4<J. 16 ji^, 1919. — A letter written in London, Feb. 8, 1919, discussing the cutting of British 
- resU for wartime needs, reafforestation and future forest activity, togetlier with a brief 
-•i-'ry of British forests. — Chxis. //. Olit. 

1465. Spark AWK, W. N. Comment on Professor Terry’s article. ICriticisra of: Terry, 
‘ A formula method for estimating timber. Jour, Forestry 17; 413^21. 1 fig. 1919. 

But. Absts. 3, Fmtry 1467.)] Jour. Forestry 17: 421-422. 1919.— A method is given 
^’leteby the values of the constant can be obtained much more quickly than in the original 
“‘•Aaner. — E, ,V, Munns. 

1166, Stuart, R. Y. Scouting for timher in the eastern Pyrenees. Amer. Forestry 25: 

6 fig. 1919. — Notes on the trees and stands and French logging methods in the 
‘ fests in the Departments of Aude and Tarn.— H. OUa. 
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1467, Tkuuy, K. I. A formula method for eitiiDfttiiig timber. Jour. Forwtry 17: 4 j^ 
421. i fuj. IDID, A formiilft is workwl out to detemaine the volume in board feet by ushu 
the breaiit-hiKh diarm ter, the merfha^ntahle length, the merchantable form factor and th« 
ratio hi board feet cubic feet. I'sing the derived formula, a constant^ is determined Uit 
each diarocter ela^s which wdl give the board -ft »ot volume of a tree when multipli^ by 
length »»f the tree, Tlottiug thew* values and smtH^thing off the curve, a volume table caa 
reatiily he r<tii.Htructed. [See also Jb^t. Ahsts. 3, Entry 1465.) — E. N. Munns. 

I WW. Toi mkv, J. \V. Need for a united forest research pr<^ram. Jour. Forestr)- 17; 

I'Jlif. Kesearch in forest problems in the I’nited States has been left largely t, 
the Forest .S<rrvic« which is jirimarily an administrative organitation. A unification and co- 
ordinalittn <>i f'lrest rew^arch in the various educational ceiilera U needed and an experiment 
station shouhl he eslahlished, with government aid, in each state.— N. Munns. 

1469. WiHT, (J, II. Penn sylvan la's opinion. Ainer. Forestry 25: 128S-1284. 1919.-1 a 
contribution to the general topic “.\ naticmal forc.st ptjliey.") The writer believes that th* 
rni»st essential faetor in the imtiorml prtfgram must be educational w'orfc. Other suggeslioia 
are maile as to secondary provisions. — CKag, //. Otia. 

GENETICS 

CEonair II. Shcll, J^dttor 

1470. Ano.symov's. Inheritance studies with poultry st the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station. Rhode Islaiul State t'ullegc Hull. 13: 41-42. 1918. -Part of the Director’s Annual 
Re{Kirt, covering progress of the work under way. — //. I>. (ioodale. 

1471 . < ’ok, I [. S. Origin of the Georgia and Alabama varieties of velvet bean. Jour. Amer, 
Hoc. Agron. 10: 175-179. 2 fiy. lOlK.-— The Florida velvet bean (Stitolobium Deerin^anun) 
requires a frost-free sea.soii of months. In lOOtl R*>mc e.arly-rnaturlng velvet beans were 
found in Suioiner, ( leorgia, growing from seods which had hecn raiscrl there. The plants wtrr 
smaU, and ripern-d thrir first po<U three months or more after sowing. They gave con.staat 
early progeny. In 190,S a similar mutant was observeil at Broxton, Georgia; this time fron 
Florida-grown seed. .V dilTeront mutant was bumd at Flomaton, Alabama. In 1911 out 
plant in a held of Florida-grown seeds wjus seen to flow^er and mature earlier. Its pnigeny 
were eonstant, ripetdng in six months or less, and were larger than the Georgia mutant. In 
conseqtirneeof the disen very of these early varieties, the arcaun<ler velvet beans has increase^i, 
in the past three year.s, froin less than one million, to more than three million acres. — JeAn 
Ikliing, 

1472. Gollins, G. X. Structure of the maize «ir as indicated in Zea>£uchlaena hybrids. 

Jour. Agric. Ri*s. 17: 127-13.’>. /'/. iS, / Jig. June 16, 1919. — Second and subsequent 

genoratiotis of Zra- Eui'hUtenti hybrids grade back to the parental types and ftjrm a complete 
«'Ties of intenniHliates. In analysing the hybrids it w'as found necessary to consider w a 
morphidogical unit the association represented hy a paire{i sessile and pcdicclied spikelet 
as fhoy nceur in the staminato intloroscence. ’Ibis unit has been designated “alicole.”— AAilb 
respeet to the pi-^tillate inllore.'^eence all stages are found betw'een the simple spike of K'** 
r^lncfo? ami the many -ri> wed ear of maize. In none of these intermediates is there found .any* 
thing whieh e-mld serve as support for either the fasciation or “reduced branch” methods of 
forming a many-r >wcd spike but <m the contrary a third method is clearly indicates! . This 
is by a shortening and twisting of the raehis of a single spike of Euchlaena accompanied by 
an increa.se in tiu' number of alicoles. Further support for this method is found on ears ff 
pure maize which reduce the number (d rows in passing from the basc^to the tip. In tbe« 
cases the loss is alnmst inv.ariably two rows and both are lost at the same distance from the 
butt of the ear. leaving no region with an ixld number of rows. Although two rows aredn>pp«<i 
at once they arc not adjacent but are nearly on opjmsite sides of the ear. This is what should 
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r<cur two-pedicelled spikeieta were dropped simultaneously from a pair of yoked ali- 
and accords with the hypothesis that the ear of maixe is the rwult of the twisting of a 
jjjjjple four-rowed branch. — While the evidence of Zea-Eueklaena, hybrids seems to require 
ibe suggested, there are facts of other kinds which are more easily interpreted by 

ibe ihcories of fanciation and reduction of branches and still others which do not seem to ac- 
...fj with any of the theories' yet proposed. The author concludes that until the apparently 
(;,vntradictory evidence can be reconciled it is best to keep the several possibilities in mind 

await additional evidence before attempting a complete interpretation. (See Bot. Absts. 
3 fjitry 2421.}—/. H. Kempton. 

1473. Dablgren, K. V. OssiAN. Erblichkeitsversuche mit einer dekandrischen Cap- 
lelU bursa-pastoris (L.). (Genetica! investigations with a decandrous Capsella bursa-pastor Is 

Svensk Bot. Tidsskr. 13: 48-^. 2 Jig. 1919.— Detailed history of the occurrence of 
ipvtalous forms of Capsella and rccognitic n of fact that these are not homogeneous. Two 
pvirt-s of apetaly are recognised, (a) in which i>elals are replaceil hy stamens (ilecandrous), 
js,l b) in which petals simply fail (hexandruusl. Ocnetical experiments were ctinductod 
Pith ihe former type, in crosses with two of Almquist's elementary species, Capsella collina 
iad r. emarginala, and also with C. Heegcri ami C. grandifiora. With (\ grarulijlara numer- 
ics attempts failed to produce hybrids, except in one case in which a sterile plant was produced 
*r=ich was probably such hybrid. In crosses with the other three forms, the Fi generation 
»i« intermediate, but not always easily distinguishable in the Fj from the apotalous type. 
When those intermediates are counted with the apetahnis plants, the 3 : 1 F| ratio is olosely 
ippruximated. Totals are 106 : 40, 44 : 16, 746 : 20S, 1208 : 443; grand total, 2104 : 797. 
The cross with C. Hcegeri gave 394 with triangular capsules to 17 top-shaped, thus indicating 
the presence of two genes for the triangular form, and the usual deficiency of the recessive 
lift'jeri type. Author cit^s further evidence that this deficiency is due to relative weakness 
f ihc Heegeri type. [See Bot. vXbsts. 3, Fntry GlO-l—Cco. //. Shull. 

1474. Dehaut, E. G. Diveloppement en sens inverse de la coloration verte, che* Lacerta 
Qurtlis tiliguerta et L. mur. quadrilmeata. (Development of green coloration in reverse direc- 
tioQ in Lacerta muralis tiliguerta and L. mur. quadrilineata.j Gompt. Hcnd. Hoc. Biol. 62; 

May 17, 1919. — Fundamental dark color of young, probably primitive, gives way in 
variatile degree to green, which extends from behind forward in quudrilineata and in reverse 
!i;rt‘ction in litiquerta. Green ctilor has probably been developed independently in different 
! rms under influence of natural selection.— B. IF. Whiting. 

1475. Dehaut, E. G. Interversion d'un caract6re cranien dans certaines races du Sui 
scrota. (Interversion of a cranial character in certain races of Sus scrofa.j Compt. Hcnd. Soc. 
!{)■>!. France 82: 515-516. May 17, 1919. — Wild Sus scrofa and domestic continental swine 

‘ n d belong to different species, although angle made by plane of occiput and frontals is 
Sf'utc in former and obtuse in latter. All gradations betw'cen these two forms arc seen in the 
- rsican and Sardinian swine. — /. A. Deilefsev. 

1476. DE Vries, Hugo, tlber erbltcbe Ursache eines frdhzeitigen Todes. (On hereditary 
ciuses of early death.] Die Naturwiss. 7: 217-222, 1019.— A list is given of plants commonly 
pr ducing seeds which develop into yellowish or etiolated seedlings (6 U> 30 per cent) which 
! "’ll die. Atithor seeks the cause of the development of such seedlings in a mutation char- 
sctcrizcd by the loss of the factor w'hich has to do w'ith the production of normal green color- 
ing in the seedling. There may be a number of other factors the loss of which by mutation 

c.au.se.s an early death of the seedling. These lethal factors follow in hybridization typical 
Mendolian ratios as pointed out for Linorm vulgaris as well as for several species of Oenothera. 
Two interesting mutants, Oenothera Lamar /a*arw mut, simplex and mut. velulinc are noted 
»Kerc the lethal factors {there seem to be two in these cases) w’hich cause normally 50 per 
wnt sterile seed, are suddenly lost and all the seed produce viable seedlings.— Or/on L. Clark. 

1477 DE Vries, Hugo. Das Wandern der Pfianzen. (The migration of plants.) DieNat- 
^iss. 7: 81-S9. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 324. 
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1478, DoiutET, M. J. R^Ution of wetther to fraitfulaeM in the Jour. Agric. 

17: 103-126. Ft. tS-'lS, J fig. June 16, 1919.— A summary of evidence bearing on the influx 
of weather on [Xillination and fertilization in the plum. Conclusions are based on studi*, 
of others and on pers^inal investigations. Observations of field conditions in MinneiMU, 
from 1912-lftlH inclusive, are supplemented by greenhouse experiments add by cj’tologjcal 
studies.— Rain and I'lw temperatures during periods of bloom are the most important faeten 
of weather. Rain prevents or delays dehiscence of anthers and interferes with activity of 
insects. Hut anthers that have already opened will close under influence of rain without mud: 
lof» of pollen, and |)oHen is not seriously injured by rain as has been very generally believed. 
The washing of pollen from stiguiatie surfaces by rain is not an important factor. Prolonged 
periods of rain reduce fruitfulness chiefly by interfering with and delaying the proper dis- 
semination of jKjllcn.— Herir>dH of low tcroi>erature ranging from 40* to 61* decidedly retard 
growth of fK^llen tubes and thus vitally influence fertilization. Pistils are receptive from 4 
to 6 days, abscission of styles occurs from 8 to 12 days after flowers open, and tKdleo tubes 
normally make slow growth, Condi ti(jns which retard growth of pollen tubes therefore ren- 
der ferlihzatit>n uncertain. The severe effects of frosts are only occasional in Minnesota.— 
Winfl fxdlination is found to be insufficient. Strong winds at critical times affect fruitfulnsu 
by interfering with activities of insects.— “Each season certain sets of conditions can be 
singled out as l>eing largely responsible for the status of the setting of fruit/' but practical 
means of controlling rain, temperature, and w'ind “under orchard conditions do not appear 
readily available. ’’ The author concludes that “since tube growth seems to be the process 
most ffirectly affected by low temperatures, remedial measures can most effectively be sought 
in suitable ixdlinizers which show the fastest tube growth.” f5?ee Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1S28,| 
~A. Ji. Stout, 

1471). Fa me, ('ii. Note sur un cat d’hermaphroditisme rudimentaire chez te coq. (lYots 
on « case of rudimentaiy harmaphrodltisni in the cock.| Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. Franre 82; 
61^^ 620. May 17, 1919.— Brief description of a bird regarded by the author as an instance of 
false hermaphroditism in the domestic fowl. — If. D. Goodale. 

14>i0. Khktk, {». I*, jllev. of: Schallmayer, W. Vererbung und Auslese. Grundriu 
der Gesellschaftsbiologie und der Lehre vom Hassedienst. (Heredity and selection, funds* 
mentals of social biology and science of race improvement.) Srd ed., 8vo., xvi + SSd p. Gu!)* 
tav Fischer; Jena, 191S. (Sec Hot. Absts. 2, Entry 794.) Genetica 1; 492Hi95. Sept., 1919. 

1481. Goeoewaauen, .M. A. J. |Rcv. of: Davis, B. M. Some inter* and back-crossei 
of Ft Oenothera hybrids. Genetics 2: 155-185. 1917.1 Genetica 1; 466-468. Sept., 1919. 

1482, HAcrKEii, V. [Rev. of: (1) TrI'iienb ach, P. Plymouths in Wort und Bild. (Ply* 
mouth Rocks in description and illustration.) Gefliigehvelt (Chemnitz) 96 p., SO fig. 1913. 
(2) Idem. Weisse Wyindottes, ihre Zucht und Pflege. (White Wyandottes, their breeding 
and care.) Ihid. tOO p., S pi., 107 jig. 1915.] Zcitschr. indukt. .‘Vbstamm. Vererb. 20: 169- 
173. li fig. Jan., 1919. 

148;t lI.ARrER, R. A. The structure of protoplasm. Amer. Jour. Bot. 6 : 273-300. 1919. 
— S(v B<u. Abiit.x. :t, Entry 2133. 

1484, Ikeno, S. Idengaku de twayuni “korosu” Gen ni tuite. [On the so-called “lethil" 
factor in genetics.] (Japanese.) Rigakukwai [Scientific World] 16 : 881-886. 1919.— A p<ipu- 
lar paper n>ticcruing lethal and semi-lethal factors. Illustrations are given both from veg^ 
Ubie and animal kingdoms. [See Bot. .Absts 3, Entries 1934, 2133.]—^. Ikeno. 

i48;». Jones, W, N. On the nature of fertilization and sex. New Phytol. 17: 167-158. 
1918. -Interpretation id sex phenomena in both animals and plants by postulating the exi|t- 
ence of two seta of sex agents; (1) those determining the sex of the individual, inherited w* 
cording to the ordinary MendeUan scheme (the sex chromosome or factors). These may be 
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^led indifferently by either spenn or egg and therefore can not be the same as (2) the agenta 
^tenniniuK the type of the gametes themselves, as seen particularly in hermaphroditic spe- 
cifS. The egg and sperm are considered to be composed of either ^‘active/* androplasmio or 
.■piasive'^ gynoplaamic protoplasm. The union of these substances at fertilisation is consid- 
ered w a parasitism and their continuation in the sygote aa a symbiosis. Before 

^ete formation occurs separation of these two substances takes place in such a way that 
(ertaio gametes (the eggs) are predominatingly gynoplasmic while others (th^ sperms i are 
i2dr<»pla8mic. This separation of the two different kinds of protoplasm is not the same as 
thes«*gregation of the sex factors or sex chromosomes. Each kind of protoplasm may retain 
the potentiality of the other so that apogamously developed eggs may therefore still possess 
the capability of producing the other type of sygote.— Z). F. Jonei. 

I4S6 . Kooiman, H. N. [Hev. of: Lotst, J. P. Mutatie of kruising de oorzsak der sto- 
iDtie? [Mutations frcuu crossing the cause of evolution?] Nederland. Tijdschr. Geneeskunde 
17 : 1918. (See Bot. Absts. Entry 852.) Genetics 1: 4SWS5. Sept., 1919, 

1487. Kraus, E. J., and H. R. KBATBiLt.. V^tationand reproduction with special ref- 
ere&ce to the tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum). Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Hull, 149. 90 p, 
ll fvg. 1918.— The chemical and physical requirements of tomato plant, particularly with 
respect to available nitrogen and moisture supply and opportunity for carbohydrate syn- 
theiis, are closely associated with its ability to set and mature fruit; hence heredity, as ex- 
pressed in yield, may not always be the limiting factor in productiveness. With our present 
k.n't'wledge of the subject, b\>th environmental and hereditary factors must be consider^ 
in Attempting to explain reproduction or vegetative behavior of plants, [See Bot. Absts. 1, 
Fatry 1402.]— C. E. Myer&. 

1488. Kuiper, K. [Rev. of: Pu.s'nett, R. C., and the Late Major P. G. Bailet, Gen- 
«tic studies In poultry. 1. Inheritance of leg-feathering. Jour. Genetics 7: 20^213, May, 
1918. (See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 492.)] Genetica 1:491-492. Sept., 1910. 

U89. Lillie, Frank R. Tandler and Keller on the fret-martin. Science 50: 183-184. 
August'i'i, 1919. — Author calls attention to a paper by Tandler and Keller (Deutsche tierdrstl. 
Wuchcnschr. 19: 148-149. 1911) in which evidence was presented, indicating that a heifer 
ciif, twin with a male, is malformed and sterile whenever there is anastomosis of her blood 
vesMils with those of the male tw'in in the fused chorions. In one case out of seventeen there 
« nil macroscopic vascular anastomosis and only in this case was the female twin normal. 
Is is noted that the conclusions are the same, as far as they go, as those reached wholly inde- 
l«niJently by author (Jour. Exp. Zodl. 23: 371-452. 1917 ). — Scwall WrigfU. 

1490. Lotst, j, P. [Rev. of: Bateson, W. Root-cuttings, chimaeras and "sports," 
Jour. Genetics 6 : 75-80. 1 pi. Dec., 1916.) Genetica 1 ; 457-458. Sept., 1919. 

1491. LoTflY, J. P. [Rev. of: Kooiman, H. N. Over de beteekenis van het kruisen van 
mdividuen, behoorend tot verschillende Linn£sche soorten, voor het ontstaan onzer huisdieren. 
On the significance of crossing of individuals belonging to different Linnean species, for the 
origin of our domestic animals.] Ardea7: 108-114. 1918. (Sec Bot. .Absts. 4, Entry 636.) 
< i-nptica 1: 475-478. Sept., 1919. 

1192. Lotsy, j. P. [Rev. of: Lehmann, E. TTeber reziprokc Bastarde zwischen Epilo- 
bium foseum und parvifionim. (On reciprocal hybrids between Epilobium roseum and E. par- 

nfionun.) Zeitschr. Bot. 10 : 497-611, 1918. (See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 266.)] Genetica 
b 178. Sept., 1919. 

* 149-3. Lotst, j. P. [Rev, of: Moroan, T, H., A, H. Stprtevant, H. J. Muller, and 

B. Bridges. The mechanism of Mendelian heredity, p., 64 fig. H. Holt and Co.: 

York, 1915.] Genetica 1 : 486-491. Sept., 1919. 
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ll(M. Matochch^k. fKev. of: Cobkenb, C. Fortaetzung der Vertocha zw 
iMDtalleii Venchiebung des GeachlechttTcrhtltniasef. (Contisuatioii of tho tttotnpt lo 
«porlm«ntallf ihift th« ki rttio.) Sitz.-Ber. Preuiw. Akad. Wiss. Berlin 1918: Il75~l9i8.| 
Zontralbl. Physiol. 18-19. 1919. 

149.J. MATouacura. {Ror. of: Kauwkiabb, C. ttbor dm Begriff der Elomeotaran bi 
LUbto d«r i^odorncD Erbllchkeitsfortchung. [On the concept of elemeatary tpectea is ^ 
light of modern geneticel Inreftlgationi.) Zeitachr. indukt. Abetamm. Vererb. W:22$-240. 
ms. (Hee H( ft. AhniH, 2, Entry 41.)] ZeotraJbJ, Pbyaiol. 34: 71. 1919. 

149^;. Mbtuk, a. W. The occurrence of luperfoeUtico. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc. 72: 
780-774. 1919 —Cases cited in women in which one embryo of twin pregnancy dies, but 
surviving embryo may <Kjntinue to grow for some time. Thus diSerences in sue and dertb 
opment between the two embryos has frequently led to erroneous conclusions of superfoete. 
tioD. Author suggests that similar cases in other forms (cat, cow, rat) may have been iocor- 
rectly called sui>erfoctation. — J. A. DetUfsen. 

1497. Moo HE. CahL H. On the physiological properties of the gonads at controllers erf 
somatic and psychical character istlcs. I. The ret. Jour. £xp. Zoo). 28; 137-160. J /tg. 
May 20, 1919.— Author has Tei>«atcd Steinach’s experiments on the heterosexual transplanta- 
tion of the gonads in rata, lie confirms Steinach’s conclusions that spayed females into 
which testes have been transplanted, exhibit, when mature, the sexual instincts of the male. 
Likewise, castrated males into which an ovary has been grafted, exhibit the sexual and 
parental instincts of the female. Other secondary sexual differences, such as differences in 
body weight, length and sise of skeleton, condition of pelage, and fat deposition, are t>o 
variable to warrant their use as indicators of a specific response to the influence of Uic gonsdi 
and hence Bteinach’s conclusions in respect to these characters are not confirmed. The 
transplanted ovaries are nearly normal and may ovulate. The transplanted testes consist 
mainly of interstitial cells, with scattered tubules lacking spermatocytes or spermatoxoi.- 
H. 0. Ooodale. 

149<s. Moorb, Caal ii. Oo the physiologies) properties of the gonads as controllers of 
•omstic and psychical characteristics. II. Growth of gonadectomized mala and female nts. 
Jour. Fxp. 7mA. 29:469-467. t fig. July 5, 1919.— A comparison of the growth curve o( 
gonadectomized males with that of gonadectnmised females, shows that the former is at the 
higher level, though the latter curve is higher than that for intact females.—//. D. Goot/air. 

M99. Nou.vha, S. S6, sonohoka tfikun no Daikon no hUMendeUsei Iden nl tuite [Oo tbt 
non-Mendelian Inheritance of Raphanus satl^m by S6 and two other authors.] (In Japanese!. 
Bot. Mag. T(^ky(^ 33 (Japanese part): 141-144. 1919.~Author thinks that the so-called non* 
Mendi'lian inheritance <if SA, Imai and Terasawa in Raphanus saliva (Dot. Absts. 2, Entry 
966) might well be Mcndelian, and that the non-existence of homosygous red forms might be 
explainable on the basis of the presence of a lethal factor.— vS. Ikeno. 

1500. Urimeks, J. H. W, Th. De studle der afstammlngen, der bloedlynen en de ksrik- 
terlstiek van onie rundveerassen. [Study of the origin, the bloodlines and the characteristics 
of Our races of cattle. j Cultura 328-353. 1918. — Writer presents his method of study of 
descendance and of bloodlines, aiming to find characteristics of the different families con- 
stituting our races of cattle. He gives as examples, the characteristics that are used io 
systems of cattle-judging, the measurements of different parts of the body, production of 
milk, and fat-conleut of the milk. These characteristics are studied relative to three well- 
known hulls which ar© kept for breeding in the Dutch province of Friesland and they show 
vary well the usefulness of the writer’s method. — M. J. Sirks. 

1801. ScHArrsRB, John H. The nature of the dioecious condition in Moms alba as^ 
Sftliz amygdaloides. Ohio Jour, Sci. 19: 4(KM16. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1575. 
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}S0^. ScHAJTFNXH, JoHN H. Complete reTersel of tex in henaq). Science 50: 

20, 1910 .— H«np grovB in winter in greenboviee matures nrery early, never more than a 
tfn isehee higb. The plante are decidedly dimorphic, carpeiled and staminate. The two 
are briefly described. Some staminate plants later produce intermediate structures, 
ovulary unhpart stamen. These intermediate plants usually become purely staminate 
i,,tirftrd the end of the season. Carpeiled plants are usually purely carpellate at first but 
later develop stamens in some flowers. Most of the carpellate plants show this reversal 
,( only on attaining advanced age. There is much variation in the age at which the 
ehioge is produced, and in the degree of perfection of stamens and anthers. In one plot 
oTff 60 per cent of the plants that produced only female characters at first were finally pro- 
ducing only typical male characters. “Female heredity is at first active and male heredity 
latent, and finally male heredity is active and female heredity is latent . IL Shull. 

1503. ScHAPrNSB, John H. Unusual dichotomous branching In Vemonla. Ohio Jour. 
8ci. 19: 4fi7-t90. 1019,— See Bot, Absta. 3, Entry 1674. 

1604. ScBULTs, Waltbbb. Versteckte Erbfaktoren der Albinos fdr Filrbung belm Rus- 
iffikanlnchen fan Soma dargestellt und rein somatlsch xur Wirkung gebracht. (Hereditary 
color factors hidden in albfaio Russian barea, demonstrated in the soma, and purely somatically 
ictitated.l Zeitschr. indukt.Abstamni.Vercrb. 20; 27-40. 9fg. Sept., 1918.— Ilybridiiatioa has 
dmo&strated that Himalayan (Russian) albino and true albinos may carry latent and trans- 
icit all the color and pattern factors which a colored rabbit carries, except the color factor 
lUeU. Existence of these latent factore in some may be directly demonstrated by experi- 
cmt. In Himalayan, factors for self color and black appear activated when any part of 
the body is depilated and new hair is grown subject to the external stimuli, temperature and 
best. Black hair may be grown even on belly (protected region difficult to influence) by 
depilating and keeping animal in light room at approximately f reeling temperaturo. Depil- 
ited areas in colored rabbits and true albinos regenerate colored and white hair respectively, 
hut in the Himalayan such depilated areas grow black hair except at the border of this dcpil- 
itfd area where border hairs protect bare skin. When Himalayan was kept very warm, the 
f.'itirc depilated area regenerated only white hair. Author believes this demonstrates dilTer- 
fnc« between C, color factor, and Cj, factor for Himalayan cemdition, and r the factor for 
romplete albinism. — In true albino, various latent colors and color patterns were similarly 
ictirated. New characters such as dapple, scbra-like markings, and hecl-spoi appeared, 
.\uthor believes these new characters predict possibility of germinal mutation in same direc- 
tion at some future time.— J. A. Detlefsen. 

1505. SeiIiEB, J. Researches on the sex-chromosomes of Psychldae (Lepldopt^). Biol. 
Bull. J6: 399-404. 1 pi., 1 fig. June, 1919. — In Talctporia tubulosa Hetz., first obcylc division 
ibows 30 chromosomes, one of which fails to divide. Daughter plates show 29 or 30 chromo- 
Ktoes. In 134 cases the odd element passed outward, in 89, inward. This gives an expec- 
tation of 1.5 females to 1 male. First and second spermatocyte divisions show 30 chromo- 
30 embryos showed 59 chromosomes and 25 showed 60, Sex ratio as determined by 
chromosome counts from embrj’os from Tornow material exactly agreed with distribtition of 
X clement. Four embryos, possibly parthenogenetic, showed 58 chromosomes and two divi- 
’DS of first oocyte showed 29 passing to each pole. Fumea cada Pall, has 31 chromosomes 
ia first oocyte. Daughter plates show 31 or 30 chromosomes. Embryos have 61 or 62. — 
R'ol/, Jr. 

1606. SlSMBNS, H. W. (Hey. of; Pribram, Dr. Hugo, tlber die Vererbung der diabetis- 
chen Konstitution. (On the inheritance of the dutbetic constitution.) Zeniralbl. innere Med. 
^:1915.] Zeitsebr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 20: 158. Jan., 1919. 

1507. Siemens, H. W. (Rev. of : RCdin, pRor. Dr. Ernst. Studien fiber Vererbung und 
Ka^itehttng geistigsr Stfinmgen. I. Zur Vererbung und Neuentstehung der Dementia praecox. 
Stadiei on inheritance and origin of mental disturbances. I. On the inheritance and new 
of dementia praecox.) ri 17f p. Julius Springer; Berlin, 1916,] Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 20: 157-168. Jan., 1919. 
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im SiEMEffd, H. VV. iRer. of; Weceun, Paor. CaaL. tlber eiiw erbllcha mi»badE» 
dM kkioaa Fiagert. (On an hereditary abnormality of the little finger.) Berliner Klii. 
Wochenicb. 54: 1917. J ZeiUcbr, mdukt. AbsUznin. Vererb. 20: 159. Jan., 1919. 

im Siaae, M. J. [Her. of; iiAOCDOOBM, A. L., and A. C. Sa^eneoorteiL (tej 
fpeelea.) TeyMmannia 2S: 1-23. 1917.) ZeiUchr. indukt. Abitamm. Vererb. 20; iqq 

Jan., 1919. 

KMO. HIkxh, M. J. [Uev. of: KAJA?<nej B., and S. 0. Bero. Pi8iim''Kretiznngen. 
wo«e».) Arkiv Hot. 15: 1-lS. 1919,] Genetica 1: 470-471. Sept., 1919, - 

151 1. HiftKA, M. J. (Rev. of : Moboan, T. H. Heredity and sex. p., til Jig, Colum. 
bta Univeriity Prew; New York, 1914.] Gcnetica 1:485-486. Sept., 1919. 

1512. Hikka, M. j. |Rev. of: Tjxbbes, K. Sur lea rapports gdndtique entre ThaomalM 
plcta «t Thaumalea obscure Sehlegel. D’apris lea dtudea exp^rimentalea de M. te Dr. J. B, 
Kruimel. (Ober die genetischen Bexiehungen zwlacben Thaumaiea picta und Thausulaa 
obscure Schlegel.) (On the genetical agreement between Thaumaiea plcta and S. obicun 
Schlegel. From an ej^rimentaJ inreatigation of Dr. J. H. Kruimel.) Arch. N6eriand. Sd. 
Exack'v et Nat. 11! 3,3:319-323. 1917.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 30:175-176. 
Jan., 1919. 

1513. Hirkh, M. j. [Uov. of: Ziegler, H. E. Die Vererbungslebre in der Biologic and 
In der Sozlologie. [Genetics in biology and sociology.] xtri -f- Ji80 p., 8 (partly colored) pi., 
Ill fig, Gustav Fischer: Jena, 1918. (Sec Bot, Abata. 2, Entry 963.)] Genetics 1: 496. 
Sept., 1916' 

1514. Sd, M., AND Y. luAi. Daikon no Iden Hdkoku ni taisuru Nohara Udi no Hihy6 oi 
tnite. [On the critique of Mr. Nohara agalast our report on the inheritance of Raphanua utira.] 
(Japancse|. Bot. Mag. T^^ky^^ 33 (Japanese part): 1T2-173. IQIQ.—Against the opinion of 
Nohara^ (See Bot. Abits. 3, Entry 1500), authors think that their work on the inberilajice of 
Haphanut is not explainable nn the basis of the action of a lethal fackjr. They do not, how- 
erer, try to explain tlio results of their work.— 5. Ikeno. 

1515. Stein, E. [Rev. of: de VniEs, H. Die endemischer Pflanzen auf Ceylon und dis 
mutlerenden Oenotheren. (The endemic plants of Ceylon and the mutating Oenothersi.) 
Biol, Centralbl. 36: 1-1 1 . 1916.] ZeiUchr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 20: 176. Jan., 1619. 

1516. Stoll, Norman, R., and Fr.ankli.v Shull. Sex determination in the white 
Genetics 4:2.51-200. May, 1919.- -Brt'eding experiments with “white fly,” Ale urodcs vap^rr- 
ariorxim, show that virgin females yield males; mated females, both sexes. In three cases 
male ratio from mated females was very low. disproving theory that fertilized eggs yield 
males and females in equal numbers. Male offspring produced by mated females are assumed 
to result from parthenogenctic development of unfertilized eggs, and it is concluded that 
fertilized eggs yield females; unfertilized, males. — /?, O'o//, Jr, 

1.517. Stout, .V. B. Intersexes in Plantago lanceolata. Bot. Gaz. 68: 109-133. /’I- 
.\ug., toil).- -The observations reported refer almost entirely to malcneas. There 
is a wide variatit>n in the development of stamens among different plants, among various 
flowers of the same spike or even among stamens of a single flower. Functionally the vans* 
tion ranges fD*m pure maleness to pure femaleness. The stamens of pure male flowers are 
generally, but n(*t necessarily, well devtdoped, pollen grains germinate normally but flowers 
do not set any seed, neither when selfed nor cross- pollinated, pistils are present but they are 
impotent. In intermediates the filaments are not as well developed aa in pure males but 
anthers make pollen grains which are not viable, pistils are potent and set good seeds. In 
pure females stamens vary in development from traces of the four anthers to fully sleri'* 
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In latter ci^ the corolla is generally closed and this may be considered as a 
)«ODdsry sex character associated with pure femaleness, appearing when maleness is most 
lacking. In a few cases stamens as well as pistils are sterile. So there is every 
jtep ul variation in which maleness is expressed. Femaienesa also varies in the degree of its 
ijprcssion. Classification is impossible. Conclusions: (1) Fundamentally, maleness and 
•VjDilenea^ reside in all somatic cells of all spe^rophytic individuals. (2) Maleness and female- 
are quantitative differentiations, they are relative; there are ail grades of intersexes 
ifld all grades of compatibilities. (3) Sex determination at least. in hermaphre^dftes, is fun- 
iASCcDtily a phenomenon of somatic differentiation that is ultimately associaletl with pro- 
cesses of growth, development and interaction of tissues and subject to modification or even 
f, pplele determination by them. — C. A . Gallastegui. 

151 S. Swingle, Walter T,, and T, Ralph Robinson. Tangelos: What they are. The 
Ttloe in Florida of the Samj^n and Thornton tangelos. U. S. Dept. Agric, Bur. Plant Ind. 

ropj Plbysiologyl & B[reedingl I Investigations] [Circularl 4. S p. 1918.--Cros8e8 between 
iLe tangerine orange and the grapefruit have been made, producing a new type of fruit named 
iscgclos. The fruits resemble round oranges more than either t)f their parents and are 
itfcedingly variable. Fruits of sister plants from seeds of a single cross-pollinatcd fruit are 
.(ten very unlike. Secund^generation seedlings resemble the Fi plant almost as closely as 
•b,>ugh grown from a bud.— -There are now two well recognised varieties cd tangelos, called 
•.ht; .’^amps^m and Thornton. The fruit of the Sampson variety is pear-shaped with a smooth, 
'.hm pale orange skin and an acid, soft, juicy, deep orange-colored pulp. The fruits vary in 
<iie though they are usually larger than an average orange.— The fruit of the Thornton tan- 
IT'*! ' is of a very different type having a rough thick skin with a very pale orange-colored 
life. It has little acidity and resembles a good-flavored orange more than it does a grape 
iViit (if a tangerine but resembles the tangerine in having a free rind. — The success of these 
'n ! tangelos has led to the creation of hundreds of additional hybrids between tangerine 
craoges and grape fruit and while all of these have not been thoroughly tested there is reast n 
to believe that some of them will prove to be resistant to the citrus canker, — J. //. Kemplon, 

1519. Tammes, T. De veredeling van het vlaa in Nederland. [Flax-breeding in Holland. j 
Medfdeel. Vereen. Wetenach. Teelt Nederland. 9. 19 p, 1918. — Discusses four points rela- 
',vi- to flax-culture and flax-breeding: (1) the measures taken in the different flax-growing 
cuntries to improve the methods of culture; (2) improvement of technical manufactures 
'f the gathered products; (3) means of propagating flax-growing; and (4) the results thus 
fs: obtained in flax-breeding. This last-named subject is tbe most important in the author's 
but the other three are also discussed in a moat interesting manner. The perpetual 

■ ropaganda, made by the governments in the different countries, did not yield any result; 
fias-diMea?e3 and other circumstances, (as the renewed import of cotton after finishing the 
American Civil War (1865) were fatal to the flax-culture in many coijntrje.s (especially in 
"be Dutch province of Groningen). — The scientific method of amelioration, by breeding new 
x^d better strains of flax must ."iave the culture; the researches necessary for this work 

at present time of great importance. Great difficulties are met: flax-growers make 
'lelr cultures in a manner that gives always abnormally developed and etiolated plants; 

plants are much more feeble and much less resistant to diseases (flax-wi)t, etc.). Flax- 
»;!t may be controlled in two ways: (1) By chemical means, none of -which arc applicable 
;!r.".ctire, and (2) by breeding new immune strains. Author has one such immune strain 
* v in cultivation, but this strain has stems too thick and too short for satisfactory use as 
sn oconamic strain. The so-called “process of degeneration’’ is of importance; if the grower 

■ harvests each year the seeds necessary for his cultures in the following year, the 
'‘‘Hu res grow steadily worse. Each three or four years newly imported Russian seed must 

used for sowing to cope with this degeneration. The Russian seed is always a mixture of 
^veral tj’pes of plahts that may be isolated and which give pfjsterities with great differences 
‘8 hereditable characters. Such a field of flax is not at all a homogeneous culture, but prob- 
•'^ns of manufacture make homogeneity of great importance. The process of degeneration 
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ifjirntionwl aUivt:, rtsulu from an unintentional selection of the strongest, most branched 
plants, that give alw* much more seeds than the fine-stemmed and feeble plants Uiat are 
“ideal’' of the flax- grower. - The appearance of blue-blwming plants in white-bloomi^ 
faces of da* in the white Friesian; is due to the presence of complementary factors in 
diderent whiu-blooming plants. Crossing two white-flowering plants* possessing 
complementary factor;! give an Fj of blue-flowered ones. By means of selection of 
lines that belong to one of the twri types, author shows that it is possible to obtain Btrainj 
that give <»nly white-fl'mering and never blue-flowering plants in their posterities.^Xli^ 
difficulties of flax-gr<;w iiig may be diminished by scientific selection. Author mentiens n-. 
suits already oi>taine<l and indicates new lines, along which new and better races of flai iii^y 
be bred, besides selection, hybridization may be also practised to build up new races lU* 
ctfinbine favorable characters from different pure lines, into one strain.— 3/. J, Sirkt, 

lyjO. TAMii»:s, 'I'lSK. [itev. <A: FitET», 0. F^ Mendelistiscbe splitsingsverscbjnselec 
by de erfelykheid van denhoofd-vorm. (Mendelian segregation in the inheritance of head 
form.; K. Aka^l. Wetensch. Amsterdam 26: 307-3S0 1917.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstararn. 

Vererb. 20: l.VJ. Jan., 1919, 

l.’ilM. THouAJin-KioLLK, Y. Radis aauvages et rad is cultivFs. (Wild and culiiuted 
radishes,] Kevue Horticole 91 : t'iy. 78-S/. Mar., 1919.— See Bot. Abst.#. 3. 
Knlry hViG. 

' iri22, VON l)KRHo-f{AU, M. Cbcr disperme Befruchtung der Antipoden bei Nigella arven* 
sis. [Diipermlc fertilitation of antipodalsin Migella arvensis.} Ber. Deutseb. Bot. Ocs. 3d; 
26(b-202. I ]tl. lOlH,- In the material of iVi'^cffa, normal embryos had mostly perished early. 
Antipodals were always developed. Long-celled conductive tissue extends to the cbalaisl 
end of the ovule. A pollen-tube was observed in the chalazal tissue passing into an antipt^dd. 
with <me sperm in the cytoplasm, and the other sperm close hy in the pollen-tube. In annthi’T 
ovule, two Hpertn nuclei were found in the act of fusing with the nucleus of an antipodal cell. 
\o antipodal embryos were seen. Ueference is made to the previous discovery of antipodal 
embryos in AUium odorum, anti to disperniic fertilizatii>n of the egg-cel!. — John Belling. 

1.523. Waltukk. I Rev. of; von TsciiKiaiAK, A. "Ober das verschiedene Ergabnis rezi- 
proker Kreuzung von HUhnerrassen und fiber dessen Bedeutung ffir die Vererbungslehre. 
(Theorie der AnlagenschwKchung Oder GenaBthenie.) (On the different result of reciprocal 
crossing of domestic fowl, and on significance for genetical theory. (Theory of the weakening 
of the primordia or asthenia of the genes.) Biol. Ccntralbl. 37:217-277, 1917.] Zeitschr. 
in<lukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 20 : 217-277. Jan., 1919. 

HORTICULTURE 

J. H. GouniiEY, Editor 

1.524. Ad.am.s, R. Orchard irrigation. Better Fruit 13*: 13,20-22. Feb., 1919.-'.^ 
practical and popular tliscussmn id details of installation and management of an irrigatio n 
system. Trevailing practices and methods of distribution of water are briefly considered.— 
. 4 . E. Murwek. 

1525. Anontmovs. |D. B.) Quelqucs plantes nouveUes. [Some new plants.] Revue 
Horticole 91:260-262, Fig. S^-SS. .\pr.. 1919. — This article lists and describea a number 
of the more recently intriiducod ornamental shrubs. The list includes: several species of 
Cofuffinru, Frijou iidlou-iano; Loroprtalum Chinense; several varieties of Hydrangea horltnsis: 
Arbnitim ynryurat: foribunda; Pyracaniha crenulota: two species of iSptVoca; severii 

species of V ifoirnum; several species and varieties of Deutzia; several improved varieties ot 
FAilodelpAus; a new hybrid IHennlla: several varieties of lilac and other species of iSynn^J 
recently intrcduml from China.— J. Kratis. 
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IS35. Boie, D. Nothopuua DiTadii. Revue Horticole 9I:2V2-213. Fig, 67-6S, Jan., 
.419 --The author diacuBses the sjTionymy and native range of the species and gives a fairly 
description of both vegetative and floral characters. It is reconunended for plont- 

iioce it tolerates shade and was uninjured by a temperature of 20* below zero at Orleans, 
appear to bfe no serious diflBculties in propagation from seeds, which mature in the 
, of France, though cuttings root very slowly. — E. J. KrauiS. 

\SI7. Brown, W. S. Art of top working and bridge grafting fruit trees* Better Fruit 
.,.12-15. Feb., 1919.“A popular review of methods and practices involved. — .4. E. 

152S. Crow, J, W. The relation of winter injury to soil fertility. Canadian Hortic. 
57-92. 1919. 

1529 . Dorset, M. J. Relation of weather to fruitfulness in the plum. Jour. Agric. Res, 

17; Pf. lS-16. 1919.— A detailed analysis of the manner in which wind, tern- 

'^riture, sunshine and rain during blooming time of plums and for 10 days after, influence 
'he affect anthers, pollen, and stigma and the processes involved in polli- 

B and fertilization. Studies indicate that rain prevents pollen disseminati4in by closing 
•.he anthers or by preventing them from opening, but does not burst the ixdlen dr kill it. 
•V stigmatic cells disintegrate rapidly after active secretion and the style abeei.sse8 

s io t’2 days after bloom. Low temperature retards the pollen tube growth but appar- 
ctlv docs not delay abscission of the style. Consequently, fertilization is uncertain during 
' d weather. The remedy for this condition can be sought in pollenizers which show the 
;’i<lest tube growth. [See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 147S.]— A. J, lleinecke, 

1530. Dtjahdin, F. L’ horticulture dans les pays envahis. [Horticulture In the invaded 
anjDtries,] Revue Horticole 91:284-285. May, 1919— Belgian horticulture has suffered 
£r.-sily. The botanic garden at Brupsels suffered largely, because of lack of fuel, though 
rr-sr.y plants were well preserved. -\t (land, the Casino was turned into a hospital for ncuras- 
^-onicp. At Laerne, near Gand, fine collections of orchids were destroyed. In France 
•unage was done to the outdoor plantings and to hothouses particularly. — E. J. Kraus, 

1531. Dujardin', F. L«8 pre^r^s de la culture potag^re en Angleterre. [The advance of 
Ttje table growing in England.) Revue Horticole 91 : 234-235. Feb., 1919.— There is an awnk- 
iT.ed interest in the grow-ing of vegetable crops. Attention is called to the desirability of 
vfgrtablc dusplays at exhibitions, and the need for greater care in improving soils for the 
p yaingof fresh vegetables. — E. J, A'raus. 

1532. Enver, V. Eborgnage sur Ve poiiier et le pommier. IDisbudding pear and apple 
tites.l Revue Horticole 91:269-270. Apr., 1919.— The article gives somewhat detailed 
-rectirins for training and directing the shoot grow'th of trees, more particularly during 

growing season.—/?. J, Kraus, 

1533. Enfer, V. Pominiers cordons. [Cordon apple trees.] Revue Horticole 91 : 267- 
.\pr., 1919. — Three varieties of stocks are recommended for horizontal cordons, namely; 

c ffiinon paradise, for strong rich soils; doucin for thin, dry soils; and paradise (yellow Metz) 
f r mellow soils not subject to excessive drouth. Training and planting directions are out- 
iiiied in some detail, special emphasis being placed on the fact that the branches should not 

lapped one over the other under any circumstances. — E. J. Kraus. 

1534. Gatin, C.>L. La maturation artificlelle des fruits. [Artificial ripening of fruits.] 
Agric. Tropic 19: 256-260. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1746. 

1535. Hughes, J. A. Pruning peaches in the South. Better Fruit 13: 6-7. Feb., 1919.— 
i’ ’pular, refers to southern U. S. A. 
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VM. Kikk, T, VV. Control of brown-rot of some fmiU. The past Muon’t eiperiaii«)i 

New Zenlanil Jour. Agric. 18: 1919 — See Bot. Ab«te. 3, Entry 1038. 

1537. r.AMPHoy, K. U navel cn culture forc<e. [Forcinf tumipi.] Revue 
9l:ZHy Zil. Fig. 7ilr16. Feb., I919.- Tlii» is a growing and profitable industry. Tbe bt,| 
varieties f^r forcing and detailed cultural directions are given. About 2 months, ftf^n 
tinve ui H«!wing the seeds, are required to mature iKe crop. Radish^ may be grown in th* 
•aiiic f raise with the turnips. — E. J. Kraus. 

I.VIH. l.AMritor, E. Culture des carottes do primeur. IThe growing of early cmtoU,* 

Revue liorlicr;l(; 9! : 219-220. Fig. 72-73. Jan., 1919.— There is a general discussion dealinj 
with the judectbin f/f varieties and the making and caring for the necessary hot bed. h [j 
suggested that ratiinheH anil h-ttuce be interplanted with the carrots. The seeds are sown b 
the latter half of January, The radishes may be removed in 4 or 5 weeks after planting, tU 
lettuce ahmit the rniildle of March, and the carrots about the end of April or the early part 
May. A. J. Kraus, 

l.UO. LAMeaoY, K. Culture de crambe maritime. [Culture of sea-kale.) Hevue Hor- 
ticole 91 : 2.'j2''2.'y4. Fig. ^2. Mar., 1919.— The general habitat and history of sea-kale 
(f. 'ramie maritima L.) as a pot herb are disciuased. Root cuttings are moat generally tni. 
ployed in starting new plantings, though seeds may be sow'n. Blanching of the new fiprifii 
growths is eiTected either by covering the plants with earth or by inverting a flow’er p<il 
each. It is possible to force the plants in winter in the open ground by digging the a.il 
away from the plants, placing boxes and boards over them to exclude the light and tbea 
filling the spaces with horse manure, or by means of a hot bed. More general use of thU 
vegetable is urge<l.- E. J. Kraus. 

1540. L'Ksimut, a, Acacias parisiens. Revue florticole 91:280. 1 pi. May, 1919.- 
Considerable error exists in the varif>us accounts cuicerning the introduction of the lucwt 
tree (liolnriia Fittuil-acatin] into Miirojie. It is here authoritatively stated that the sccdj 
were first secured from North America by Jean Robin in IGOl, ami a tree still standing m 
the Jardiii des 1 ‘I antes (Paris) wa.s piantetl there in 1636 by bis nephew, Vespasien Rijbin. 
A poem by M. t'laro dciliealed to the locust tree is included in the article. — E. J. Kraut. 

1.M1. I.ewis, ('.I. Some interesting phases of the pruning problem. Better Fruit Ub 
2(V-32, Keh., 1919. 'rhis is a rather extensive review of the problems and fundamental 
principles underlying different pruning practices. Quotations are mode at length of a recent 
bulletin of the Oregon .Agrie. Kxp. Sta. : “Vegetation and Reproduction WMth Special Refer- 
ence to the Tomato.” The relation of carbohydrates and nitrates in the tree is considered u 
the most fuiuliunental factisr in pruning, Effects of various types of pruning upon the tree, 
particularly its fruitfulness, .arc discuKsed,-- .4. K. Murneck. 

1.512. Mclandku, .\. 1.. Why surrender to the codling moth? Better Fruit 13': 33-34, 

Feb., 1919. \ brief popular review <if stvps involved in combatting the codling moth. KftflVi 

nr “calyx,” spraying is empha.^ized. -.1. K. \furnfek, 

1,V13. Meumsbikh, F. Un Ugume peu connu chez nous: le }ct du houbloc. |A vegetable 
little known among us; the young sprouts of the hop.I Revue Horticole 91:265-266. Apr . 
1919, .Vtfention is called to the fact that the young spring shoots of the hop may be used 
aa a delicious vegetable. The use of the hop in this way seems to be fairly well established in 
parts (>f Belgium, b\it. is scarcely known in France. Brief cultural directions arc given. 
Prepared according to tlie ordinary methods usetl for asparagus; hop shoots are equal to that 
vegetable.- F. J. Krayts. 

1544. Mottkt, S. Neillia, Physocarpus ct Stephanandra. Revue Horticole 91:236-23S. 
Fi|?. 77. Feb., 1919.- The article contains a critical discussion of the synonymy, specie*, 
and forms of these genera, b'getbcT with a notation as to their probable value as ornamentals. 
There is also a brief citation of literature referred to in the discussion. — E. J. Kraus. 
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1 ^. Mottet, 8. Picflft omorica. Revue Hortieole 01 : 269. Fig. S 6 . Apr., 1919.— 
Xia ^ reconunendwl as a valuable tree for general planting since it is highly ema- 
jrfcisl, grows rapidly, and thrives under widely different soil and climatic conditions.— i?. J, 
gfowr- 

1516. Morrrr, S. Eryngium giganteum. Revue Hortieole 91:216-217. J pL Jan., 
This species is described in some detail and is recommended as being worthy of more 
fitecdcd cultivation as an ornamental, since it is a hardy, biennial, easily propagated by 
^ and its symmetrical form, and gray-green foliage produce a pleasing contrast with the 
jf^unding plantings. If the whole plants are cut and dried by supporting them base 
..^pennust, they may be used for purposes of interior decoration. Seeds may be obtained 
if tn leading seedsmen. — E. J. Kraut. 

1547. Mottet, S. Un nouveau Schizophragma (S. integrifollum). (An6wSchizophragnut.| 
g^vue Hortieole 91:275-278. Fig. 87-S8. May, 1919.— This species is a striking orna- 
ittutal. There are no sterile flowers in the inftoresence, but the latter is showy because of 
white, leaf-like bracts which it bears. Because of its hardiness, decidedly superior 
iff >rative qualities, and relative ease of propagatinn it is recDmmended for general pUnt- 
While somewhat similar to Hydrangea pctiolaris, it is likely to become even more popu- 
m iu use. Several distinct varieties of the type are known.— £. J. Kraud. 

;,>4S. Mottet, S. Nouveam Viburnum d« la Chine. [New Viburnums from China.] 
Hortieole 91:262-264. i pi. (colored). Apr., 1919.— This article presents a list of 
f SIC twenty species and varieties which are briefly but critically described, more es{)eciaUy as 
their proved or potential value as ornamentals,— F. J. Kraut. 

l.>49. Poisson, J. Le Paulownla imperialis au Museum National d'Histolre Naturelle. 
Piulownia at the National Museum.] [Paris] Revue Hortieole 91:218-250. 1 pi. Mar., 
19'^* -The seeds of this species w’erc brought t«) France and planted in 183.5. The single seed- 
!;r,R savwl from this sow'ing is still alive. A reprodtiction from a recent j)hotograph of it is 
( viii. The species is very readily propi^ated both by seotls and vegetative parts and has 
widely distributed. The wood is of some commercial importance, more especially 
i r the making of trinket boxes, ornaments, anti other articles not destined for hard usage. 
Tb' tree grows rapidly and is a desirable ornamental, more es])eciaHy as a specimen plant.— 
E. J. Kraus. 

l.ViO. Ritzema Boa, J. De gevolgen van een fout bij het smoeien van laanboomcn. {The 
results of an error in pruning shade trees.] Tijdschr. Plan ten z. 24 (Bijblad): -19-51. 1918.— 
Hot. Ahsts. 3, Entry 1655. 

15.51. Rolet, a. Entretien du materiel des serres, baches, coffres. [Preservation of 
rwuhouse, hotbed and box materials.] Revue Hortieole 91 : 206- 267. Apr., 1919.- Because 
i the high prices and scarcity of many materials used in gardening, it is suggested that 
*?<‘cial care be taken to prevent deterioration of them. To accomplish this all equipment, 
<tc., should be kept dry when not in use. Such chemicals as copper sulphate, iron sulphate, 
C'&l tar derivatives, and acetate of aluminium are recommended as especially valuable for 
ihf treatment of equipment made of straw or wood. — E. J, Kraut. 

1553. RinzMa Bos, J. Bijdrage tot de kennis van de werking der bordeauxsche pap op de 
ur<UppiepUuit. (A contribution to the knowledge of the action of Bordeaux mixture on the 
potato plant] Tijdschr. Plantcn*. 25 : 77-94. 19l9.~KeR Hot Absts. 3, Entry 1P>54. 

1553. ScBOEVERS, T. A. C. Wat nu in den boomgaard gedaan kan worden ter bestiijd- 
^ ziekten en plagen. (What may now be done in the orchard toward combatting dii> 
end pests.) Tijdschr. Plantenz, 25 (Bijblad); M. 1919.— Sec Hot. Absts. 3, Entry 
1^56. 
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1554. TAyu>«, A. D. SeMoni for plutisg onuuaental pUoU aod Uwns. LwKia^ 
Architecture 9: M1-U9. Fuj. 1-^. I919.—I>^rmant periods of plants and times for seed 
tag Uwns are diflcussed under the following heads; (a) deciduous trees, shrubs and vine, 
<b> evergreen planU (coniferous and broa<i-leafed); (c) herbaceous perennials; (d) Uira 
grasses, Ifeferencc U made to Hull, No. 10, U. S, Dept. Agric. Div. Biol: Sur., “Life Zcn„ 
arid C^rtp Zones,” i-'art III, From data taken from this bulletin and at seventeen stalict, 
tn<iBtly in the eastern half of the United States several zones are determined based upc, 
growing 'riiewe are found to de|>end ujxm topographical and meterological c<:o. 

ditions rather thari uji^in laltitude and so are irregular in outline and best explained by t 
nia[j flig. 1). 'rhe planting periotls for northern New England and northern Great Lak*, 
sections include 70 to Htl days, f<jr the great central portion of the country 100 days, for lii^ 
soiithern which is alxjve the trtjpical ptirtiims 115 to 160 days. The east and west slope, of 
the Ib-cky .Nhjuntains and west coast are not fully reported on. Data seemed refers mo*U» 
to hea^ling (a) although this is thought to apply similarly to conifers if condition of soil moist, 
ure i« sufficient in ground from which they are taken and in which they we planted at timt 
of freezing. Data for hrowi-leaved evergreens are reported as insiifficient. The plantinf 
periods hir herbaceous perennials wdll begin later in spring and end earlier in fall. The periods 
for lawn-rnnking w*uild in most ca-ses ho earlier, dej)ending upon the advent of hot dry weather 
and the. return of c<»oler ami teore moist conditions. A chart (fig. 2) gives detailed informa- 
tion of planting periods for woody deciduous plants and for lawn seeding at the following 
stations: (Camden, .Maine; Boston; Buffalo; .Minneapolis; Toronto; Cleveland; Kansas City: 
Trenton, New Jerw'y; (’incinnati; Biwlrmint, Georgia; Carolina; Virginia coastal plaia: 
PoFtlaml, Oregon; Sacramento; Jacksonville, Florida; Florida highlands; San Francisw.— 
K, (torton Daviti. 

h'VxS. Tokuuawa, VusHHuiiKA. Kakl no dasshi ot tsuite. On the de^astringency in th« 
fruit of Diospyros Kakl. n'itle in Japanese and English, text in Japanese.] Bot. Mzg. 
Tokyo 33:41“44. Mar., 1 DIO.- Sec Bot, .‘Vbsts. 3, Entry 2881. 

1556. TitnuAttO'UioLLK, V. Radis sauvages et rad is cuUivfis. [Wild and cul tinted 
radishes. I llevue Horticole 91:244-24.5. Fig. 78-81. Mar., 1919.— The possible origin if 
the radish from the charlock is iliseussed. The radish-like plants secured w'hen the charh ek 
is cultivated are in reality hybrids between that species and the radish. Several facts which 
indieatis the accuracy of such a conclnaion are: (!) If cross pollination is prevented, it is im- 
possible to secure a transformation of the charlock in four generations. (2) If cross pfillina- 
tion is permitted, radish-like forma may he oiitained in the first generation. (3) Such foniu 
are intermediate in character, possess both fertile and sterile pollen grains, and produce i 
mixed progeny. (4) By controlled crossing radish-like progeny similar in form and behavior 
are obtained. (5) By preventing cr<>s8 imllination the radish docs not degenerate in seven! 
generatioii-s, but does so readily if permitted to cross, and in two years it is possible to recovef 
the charlock from one hybrid seed of the railish. Once more it is recalled that it is difficult 
actually to trace the evolution of any form. The evolutionary hypothesis itself is called into 
question. A’. J, Kniu». 

1.557. Van pen Heepk, An. Les Cuphea. Revue Horticole 91:218. Jan., 1919.— A 
more generous planting of several s]iecies of this genus, especially Cuphea plalycenlrn ar.d 
l\ ignro, is recoiumended. 'fhe plajits are propagated either from seeds or cuttings started 
in the greenhouse and are transplanted to the t)pen ground in May. — E, J. Kraus. 

KW, Van OKN Heepk, .V. Les conlfdres daos les jardins. [Conifers in gardens.] Revue 
Horticole 91: 279, M.ay. 1919.- The fact is deprecated that conifers are generally regarded 
as more nearly titte<l for cemetery planting than for more general use in parks and gardew- 
.An urgent ap]>eal is made for a more general appreciation of the common as well as the 
unusual forms. K. J. Kraus. 
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VtA.D&-BBUjU<T. NouTeAcz Chxysanthimes. {New Chiysanthsmums,] Revue 
?|..rticole 91:213-216. Fig. S9-7J. Jan., 1919.— The following varieties are listed and 
described. Maud Pellet-early, bronxe; Oustave Pellet — clear amber; La Paix— 
-v^kv plant, floriferous, fine rose; Mar^chal Foch— large flowered, bright rose with silvery 
!^ 4 fctionfl; Louis Legrand— lar^e flowered, crimson purple; Msr6chal P6tain— nasturtium 
suffused with a very warm tone; Le Tigre^— stocky compact plant, carmine purple, 
rtricgat^l white at base; La Victoire — large flower, incurved, delicate, clear rose, the backs 
. «v saffron, very downy; Homm^e au Poilu — large flower, spreading incurvecl, brilliant 
the backs touched with rose, verj’ downy.— J. Kraut. 

1350 . V'louiEB, R. Les AralUc£«& cultiv^es. ICultivated Araliaoeted Revue Horticole 
^j. >j;.^ 229. Feb., 1919.— The following genera placed by the author in group 1, having 
. jjiple leaves, are listed and characterised:— Hedera L; Gilbertia Ruis and Pavon; Fatgia, 
and Planchon; Telrapanar C. Koch; Erhinopanax Decaisne and Planchon; Oreo- 
Decaisne and Planchon; A'ofopanar Miquel; Trevesia Vis; .Veryia Forster; Pseudo- 

K. Koch. The article is to be continued. (See also next following Entry, 1561.]— 
r. J. Kraut. 

1361. VioniER, R. Les Araliac£es cultiv£es. (Cultivated Araliaceae.l Revue. Horticole 
fl!: J.V>-252. Mar., 1919.— A continuation of a former article on the same subject (Revue 
r! rticole 91: 228-229. 1919). In the present ]>a|>er the author presents an analytical key 
t il:e several genera and further characterizes in detail the genera of tw’o more groups as 
; lliws: ^2) Aralias with palmately compound leaves; ScheffUra Forst; Di’zi/tfof/icca N, E, 
■f ’.vn: Hook, and Thoms; ArnnMapunojr Dcc,aisne and Planchon; Piicudo- 

,-:r,ax K. Koch; Xolhopnnax miq.; Orcopanax Decaisne and Planchon; Cussonm Thunb.; 

L. ; (3) .\ralias with pinnately comixjund leaves; Polysciaa Forst; Araha L.; Delar- 
■v; Vieillard. [See also next preceding Entry, 1560.]— E. J, Kraut. 

l.W}. Wagner, J. P. Les consequences de la guerre pour Phorticulture en pays neutre. 
The results of the war upon horticulture in a neutral country.] Revue Horticole 91: 246-248. 
V:tT., 1919. — The earlier French influences on the horticulture of Luxemburg have been 
replaced by those of German origin because of commercial and geographical limita- 
•. n?. A return to the former is advised and several means by which this may be achieved 
. 1 .'^? «uggostcd.— /?. J. Kraus. 

156,3. Wheelw'right, R. A. Reference table of native ferns. Landscape Architecture 
• 5 : 129-130. Fig. 1-S. 1919.— Text consists merely of brief explanation of tables. Two full- 
: ut?' tables list fifty-tw'o species of native ferns, of w’hich both botanical and common names 

given and also such characteristics as height, evergreen or deciduous, sun and shade 
'••‘V'.iremcntB, soil, depth to be planted, spacing and other directions for use in landscape 
: l.-iuting.— E. Gorton Davis, 


HORTICULTURE-PRODUCTS 

1.56L Alvarez, 0. P. Descripcidn gec^rAfica de la IsU dc Formosa. [Descriptive geog- 
nphy of Formosa.] (Chapt. I IT, Botany.] Bol. R. Soc. Geogr. Madrid 60: 445-499. 1918. 
Thr iugh abst. by Fragoso, R. Gz., in Bol. R. Soc. Espaflola Hist, Nat. 19: 288. 1919.] [See 
B t. Absts. 4, Entry- 312.) 

1565. Bertrand, Gabriel. Sur les conserves de fruits pr6par6es a froLd, sans addition 
ie sucre, d’alcool ni d'antiseptique. [Preservation of fruits without heating.) Compt, Rend. 

8ci. Paris 168: 1162-1164. 1919. — An attempt was marie to devise a method for the 
"’^rvation of fruit without heating and without the addition of sugar or of other preserva- 
Fruits were washed carefully and sealed in jars in water from which air bubbles had 
excluded. The jars of fruit w-ere allowed to stand for almost a year. Tn certain cases 
iio^hnlic fermentation set in but after 11 months 17 cans out of a total of 45 w-ere in perfect 
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cunditiDn, while in other case* only a uligbt fermentation had resulted. Author conclude, 
that under certain conditirms fruit may be preserved without heating and without the addi- 
tion of preservatives of any sort,- • V. H, Ytning. 

1566. Miller, H. jliev. of: Kleberof.r, Ku.vg and Webtfhal. Verenche fiber Troch- 

oung von Oemfise ond Obst [The drying of v^etibles and fruits.) Mitteil. Deutse. Landw. 
1917:619 1917.1 Biedentmim’s Zenlralhl. .Agrikulturchem. 47:252-254. 1918.— Direc- 

tions for drying bean, kohlrabi, cabbage and peas arc given, with initial and final tempera- 
ture, length of tunc for drying, etc. B|>ecial directions are given for withered vegetable*.— 

M. SchtrU. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

L. W. Si.NNOTT, Ediicr 

1567. Alvarado, .SALt’.>«TJO. La fina estnictura de los vasos lenosos (Nota previa). 
{Minute structure of wood vessels.} Ih’l. 1^^. Si c, Espufiida Hist. Nat. 19; 66-75. Fig. 
t~7. 1919. -Authnr reviews the growth ' f knuwledgc of wM(?d ves.sefe since the lime id Hto. 
sbaw, Malpighi and flrew. I'mch the tannin -silver mcth< d of .Vchdearru-Rlo HiTtega fse* 
Alvaredo, I’laMtosdnias y leucoplastoH cn algunas faticri-ganias. Trab. Mus. Nacirri. Cicn. 
Nat. Her. Ih.t,, N'u. LJ. 19IH. p. 0-I4') and prepared material of barley and iris, illustrated in 
fi9- I -d, sh' w ing wood vessela with the annular, Hj)iral, or reticulated thickenings. Describe* 
main wall of truchea a."* jirimary membrane, the thickenings as secondary membrane, b.ih 
being about equally constituted iw to eelhilose and lignin. Prepared by above method ths 
wu: -itdary nieinbraiic tauniilar. npiriil, or ri'ticulatod thickenings) stains to show alwayi * 
very dark axial line surrounded by a fairly clear elieath which in turn is surrounded by so 
external .nlieatb of an intermediate (larkiie«iH. In ves.'iela with reticulati<in8 very close this 
structure is difficult to ult«erve, but wbere meshes are wider they often clearly auastomt;«, 
as shown in fig. I for barley. .Author notes this structure is identical in vessels frmn root, 
Bh<»(:t, leaf, and ovary, and from diverse plants [('iur, Fhaseolu^, /ri>, and Hordeum), The 
three Kimes are thought rot to tliffer much chemically but to be cellulose more or less con- 
densed or modified by the mixture of other carbohydrates. Ueseinblance to structure of 
starch grains similarly pre[>ared is exact (Jig. 7), and the suggestion of A. Meyer that car* 
Ixdiydrate lamellae and starch-grain layers are alike as to structure and grow^th is approved 
by author, who projKPumls the (pieslion as to whether the thickenings are not greatly elong- 
ated spbero-crystals of cidUdrtse, much as starch is concerned in the formation id the starch 
graiii. .Author notes tliat (1) wdtli formation of large central vacuole and the location of the 
protop! (vsm along tim wall of the cell, the protopla.sm becomes more granular at point where 
thu'kenings are to occur; (2) tlie chondriorncs ^the seeretory apparatus of the cell) develop con- 
siderably in exactly those large vascular cells where thickenings occur; (3) the secondar)' 
mcttibrane is a secretion product of the protoplasm. These t hroe phenomena are simultaoeouf 
in same cell, atul are not the thickenings due to activity of mitochondria which are abundant 
in coll immodiutoly hofure the thickenings form, (trains of starch are product of secretion of 
mitochondria or of their derivatives the pla.stids, and Dop (1914) has seen the formation of 
cellulose in interior of chondriosomes. Author concludes that secondary membrane dues not 
form by local decomposition over cellulose sheath of primarv membrane but rather by growth 
with reference to the central axis of the thickening as a central nucleus or hilum, and that the 
external sheath in contact with the primary membrane is the last part to be formed.— (). S. 
Jtnnings, 

1.568. De Toni, G. B. Letture contributo alia teratologia del genera “Chiysantheiatun" 
L. [Lecture on teratology in the genus "Chrysanthemum” L.] Atti H. Accad. Sci. Torino 
S4; 254-267. 1918-1919— Three examples of fasciation in Chrysanthemum carinaiiM Seboub. 
var, fuieutu are given, in w hich the first show s true sy nan thy both e.vtemal!y by complete 
union of the disk flowers surrounded by complete circle of ray flowers, and internally by cota- 
plete fusion of medullary parenchyma of the head; while the other two are of different iyv^ 
of adhesion in peduncles ami heads, showing apparent aynanthy in both external and intenial 
eharacteristics . — Hanui M. Libby, 
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ISB9, LoxgOi B. Bidi6rch« su la poliambrioaia. [Studies on polyembryony.) Ann. 
g^tanicA [Roma] 14; 151-162. 1 Aug. 30, 1917. — Specimens of the ovaries of Xanthoxy- 

oLalvin Roxb. were examined and compared with the carpels and fruiting parts of X. 
Q.-ngei Planch previously studied by the author. Statistical study of the number of oases of 
pc lycmhryony occurring shows that this phenomenon is not as common as in the case of the 
Utter plant. The study of the species of Sh’mmtn resulted negatively because of the more or 
ltg6 complete abortion of the pistil in these plants. Vegetative regeneration of Sih'mmia sp. 

for a numbers of years, especially as to root development, was observed, though no 
ba<li sppea*^* The plants were found to produce seedless or aborted'Seeded fruits without 
p-illioation. Rudimentary vivipary of was demonatrated.—J. A. Nieuwland. 

1570. Mascre. Nouvelles remaiques sur le rdle de Tassise nourriciire du pollen. (Con* 
(«miag function of the tapetum.l Compt. Rend. Acad. Set. Paris 168; 1214-1216. 1919.^ 
A brief description of certain features in the development of the tapetum of certain genera 
[the Solanaceae together with notes on the functions and cell content of the cells of the 
'jjietum. The following forms were studied in more or less detail, vis., Z)alura arboraa L., 
I>. .S/rrtwontum L., D. Tolulo L., Solartum Oulcomara T.., Atropa Belladonno L., NicnndfO 
j^yialeidei Gaertn., and «SoIanum tuberosumL, Other genera mentioned are 7/poseyamus, 
Svoliana, Lycium, Diffilalis, Anchusa and Symphytum.~~‘V , H. Youny. 

1571. Mottet, S. Pomme de terre gigogne. [A monstrous potato.) Uevue Ilorticole 
91:250-256. Ftp. 8S. Mar., 1919.— A monstrous form of the potato in which eight small 
Vikrs are clustered at the end of a large one, is described. Two other specimens, one the 
f rm of a duck and the other the form of a hand, are cited as having been previously listed.— 
f . J, A'rau*. 

» 

1.572. Naeajima, Y6z 6. Midzu-ohbako no kwajitsu* no hdwai genshd ni tsuite. Uber 
dis Vcrbreitungsmittel der Samen von ^Ottelia alismoides Pers. [On the method of seed 
distribution of Ottelia alismoides Pers.} [Title in Japanese and German, text in Japanese,] 

1 . .Mag. T6ky6 33: 44-52. March, 1919.— Sec Hot. A bats. 4, Entry 2-19. 

1573. [XoRSTEDT, C. T. 0.1 [Swedish rev. of; Hahms, U. tJber die OeschlechtvcrtheUuDg 
bei Drya octopetala L. nach Beobachtungen in Kgl. Botanischen Garten BetliU'Dahlem. tCon- 
ttming sex ratios in Drya octopetala.) Ber. Deutsch. But. Ges. 36:292-300. Fig. 6-10. 
mv| IJot. Notiser 1918:217. 1918. 

1574. Schafenek, John H. flnusual dichotomous branching in Vernonia. Ohio Jour. 
>r\. 19:487-490. 1919.— At Emporia and Meriden, Kansas, dichotomy in the stems of Ver- 
vmVj haldn'inii Torr. was found to be of w'ide distribution and nlnindanl occurrence. Foscia- 

n was relatively rare. The dichotomy is considered as a ca.se of ever-sporting or recurrent 
viriation. — H. D. Hooker, Jr. 

1575. ScHArPNEK, John H. The nature of the dioecious condition in Morus alba and Salix 
largdaloides. Ohio Jour. Sci. 19: 409-416. 1919. —Of 66 Morua nU>a trees examined, 28 w^ero 
; ind to be rarpellate, 24 slaminatc and 14 intermediate. Detaileil dt'seriplions arc given of 
■t? intcTTnediates. One individual showed sex reversal in the vegetative tissues of the bud. 
i- r included that sex reversal is probably due to a change in the physiolngit;nl stale of the 
•us'ie.n, and that this might be most readily accomplished In the jsygotc. Of lOO.S'nb’j amygda^ 
’ trees, 9 intermediates were found, showing catkins with staminalc dowers below and 

flowers at the tip. At the transition zone, abnormal flowers were frequent. Sexu- 
iii'y is considered to be quantitative; n<4 a Mendelian character but a physiological condition, 
i-f-life cycle of SclajfneUa krausMono is cited in substantiation.—//. IJ. Hooker, Jr. 

1576. StMBO, Ippo. Hompo-san nisan no chuei ni kwansuru kenkyu. Beitrilge zur 
^i^ntnis elniger elnhelmlschen Pflanzengallen im Japan. [Studies on some plant-galls in 

(Title in Japanese and German, text in Japanese.] Bot. Mag. Toky6 33:1-12. 

. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2895. 
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MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF ALGAE 

J. R. ScHSAXu, Editor 

1577. A.vonyuoch. A new kelp project at San Di^o. Pacific Fisbennlui 17*: 58. 

—A note on the organi^atirpn of a nev company to manufacture chemicale from kelpe.—p q 
Fruo. 

157H. Dkl«sia.n, H. C. The egg-cleavage of Volvoi globator and its relatioa to the roota. 
ment of the adult form and to the cleavage types of Metaioa. Proc. Roy. Acad. Sci. Amster- 
dam 2l:‘J'tV75l, 19IH. (Trans), from Versl. K. Akad, Wetenach. Amsterdam, 1918.}--.^ 
study of llie egg-cleaves of Volvox glohatfrr shows that the pn)ce»s does not correspoQd to the 
spiral ty[)e in the form in which it occurs in Metazoa. It is suggested that the dexiotropie 
rotation of the Volvox colony results from the dexiotropic torsion of the egg cells during 
clenvugr;, the rnnitt axis of tlie cells undergoing a slight deviation. The torsion during egg- 
cleavage is regarded in«irely as “a very precociously appearing character of the adult form 
related to the movement f)f the latter. B. ll'ann. 

1579. (li.OK.ss, Paul. Les pUntes marines. Leurs utilisations. (Utilization of nuriat 
plants. 1 Jhdl, Inst. Oceanograph, Mimaco 3.'X). HO p. 1919.— A statement of the present 
treatment of marine plants in tlie derivation of useful products from them, and the uses of 
these plants chieily from the manufacturing and chemical ixjints of view. The groups cod- 
sidereil are the re<l and the )>riiwn algae, and Zoster a and species related to it. About a 
fourth of tile article is dcvoteil to the properties, treatment and uses of algin and the alginates, 
T. C. Frye. 

1580. ('ikovK.s, Jamks, Tolypetja glomerata Leonh. In the Isle of Wight. Jour. Hutasy 

57: 197. 1919. Note on occurrence. This is apparently the first record of a siKJciea of 
Tolypflln on the islntid. A'. .If. Wieganil. 

1581. HitmoM, Kkwin. I Rev. of: Pascmkr, A. FlageUten und Rhizopoden in ihrea 
gegenseitigen Beziehungen. Versuch einer Ableitung der Rhizopoden. (Flagellates aad 
Rhizopods and their relations.) Areh, Protistenk, 38: 1-88 Fig. 1-65. 1917.) Natur^iss. 
7:74-75. 1919. 

1582. Sauvaokau, Sur la dissemination et la naturalization de quelques algues martoet. 
(Dispersion and acclimatization of marine algae.} Hull.sinst. Occanograph. Monaco [w:. 
is p. 1918. — The motility of the reproductive cells i.s an inconsiderable factor in dispersiun, 
in comparison with eurrents; the red algae are therefore not at any material disadvantage 
on account of their non-motile s;>4Tm.s and spores. Extension of range is largely by means 
of reproducing fragments carried hy currents. Shore algae may be carried through attach- 
ment to thiating supports, among which may l>e ships. When pieces of algae are tran.sp rttxi 
to situatums unsuitable for reproduction the species may maintain itself vegetativelv f‘*r 
years,— T. C. Frye. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

Alexandek W. Evans, Editor 

1583. Evans, AleX-ander W, Noteworthy Lejeuneae from Florida. Amer. Jour. lEd. 
5; 131-150. Eiy. 1-5. IQIS.—Six ailditions to the Ixjjeuncae of Florida, all collected by 
Rapp in the vicinity of Sanford, are recorded, the total number now known from the state 
being Al, The additions inchuie Lejei^nea longifiAxa :8tcph., previously known from Cubs. 
Rsclols^suneu Mojronii Evans^, previously known frofn Jam.aica only but now known ab<> 
from Alabama and Porto Rico, and the following species proposed as new: ColoUjounea ron- 
tr^kiiloba, Lejeitnrn cladoguno, Knosmolejeunea parvulri and PlycKocoleiut helerophylh*- 
these new Si>ecies Lejfunto clndogyrui occurs also in Porto Kico and Ptychocoleus heterophyUv*> 
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^ Hooduru; the remaining two, according to our present knowledge, are confined to Florida, 

peculiarities of the species noted are discussed and the new species are described in 
detail. In the case of PlycAocofeus heUrophyllut vegetative reproduction by means of modi- 
^ caducous iMves, borne on branches of limited growth, is reported. The figures illus* 
mtc Lejeunea UmfijUsa and the 4 new species. — Alexander Evana. 

15 ^. FLnTCBSB, George. Red Cross work at the Royal College of Science. Jour. Dept. 
Alfric. Ireland 19: 322-326. I919.-See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1671. 

1555. Gertz, Otto. Aoomalier I groddkn<^>pames by^nad hos Lunularia cniciata L. 
[Anomalies in the structure of die gemmae in Lunularia cruciata.] [Swedish with German 
ftsum6.1 Bot. Notiser 1918:231-2^. 9 fiy. 1918.— The anomalies apiK'ared mostly as a 

of supernumerary growing points. The gemmae often acquire a rounded -triangular 
form with three growing points, one apical and two lateral, one on each side near the base. 
Sometimes the apical growing point is lacking and two are present on one or both sides. In 
ooeraseag^rnma was divided into halves, which curved at right angles to each other; when 
pjsced in water for culture, one of the halves assumed a vertical position and formed 
rhii'udson both surfaces. — P. A. Rydberg, 

1556. Pearson, \Vm. IIexrt. Hepatics of Denbighshire. Naturalist 1918:06-67. 1018. 
.-About a dozen species are mentioned, and notes on distribulion arc given in considerable 
detail. Ilaploiia pumila is recorded from the county for the first time . — A lex<in*kr IV. A’vans. 

I.W. Pearson, William Henry, Notes on Radnorshire hepatics. Jour. Botany 57: 
J93-195. 1919- — The paper is based on a collection made by Mr. Harry Bendorf at .\bprcdw, 
ill April, 1919, Forty-three species were identified, as compared with nineteen previously 
listed from the country. Critical notes are given on several species, and a list of novelties 
is included. Among the latter the foIli)wing are especially notew<irthy: Lejettnea cavifolia 
Khrh.) Lindb., var. heterophylla Carr., Lophorolea spiratn Tayl. and Riccia ("rozalsii Lev. 
The first of these is provisionally raised to sijccific rank under the name Lejeunea hetero- 
phylla (Carr.) Pears.— /f. M. Wiegand. 

1.588. Pe. ARSON, Wm. Henry. Hepatics of the Hebden Bridge Valley. Naturalist 1918: 
12.V121. 1918. — The results of a collecting trip matlc in September, 1917, are reported. 
.Itnnng the more interesting species found are the following: S’ardia geoscupha^ Scapania 
'^mhrom, S. curia, Lophozin atlantica and Jubida llutchinsiae. — Alexander IV. Evans. 

15S9. ScuiPFNER, V. Hepaticae Baumgartner lanae dalmaticae. Ill Serie. [Baum- 
jirtncr’s Dalmatian Hepaticae. Third Series.] Ocsterr. Rot. Zeitschr, 67: 147-156. 19 fig. 
191H. — The region treated — the Zaratincr — embraces the Dalmatian coast from Nona to 
Ziravecchia, together with the neighboring islands. The ground is for the most part low 
Mid covered over with evergreen shrubs. Twenty-seven species of Hepaticae are enumer- 
sled with citations of specimens, ten belonging to the Marchantialcs and seventeen to the 
Jungermanniales. Riccardia muUijula (L.) H. F. Gray is recorded for the first time from 
Dalmatia and the following varieties arc described a.s new: Rieexa suhbifxLTca Warnst., var, 
tnrer^a Schiffn., and Fossomiytonia caespitiformxs De Not., var. multxspira SchilTn. The 
figures illustrate Riccia Ilenriquesii Lev. and R. suhbifurca, vars. eulricha SchilTa. and 
xnrerxa— Alexander IV. Evans. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI 

E. W. Olive, Editor 

1.590. Fragoso, R. Gz. [Microtechnique of the Fungi.] [Rev. of: Moreau, F. No- 
fioQs de technique microscopique. — Application k r6tude des champignons. Bull. Soc. Mycoi. 
Fnuice 34:137-191. S5 fig. 1918.] Bol. 11. Soc. Espafiola Hist. Nat. 19:288. 1919.— A 
r<^»tapeQdium for those beginning the study of mycology. — O. E. Jennings. 
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1S91. Fbaooso, Bomualdo GonzIleb. !• “antniciiotis’' o 4 b 1 fuiiutt.” 

(Afcochyte Piil ilb.) {Antbncnow or imbiet of pets.] Bol. R. Soc. EapafloU Hist. 

»: 180-196. FI. S (coU/red), fig. J-5. 1919.— 8eo Hot. AbsU. 3, Entry 1637. 

1692. Petktbridoe, GEOB(iE H. A deitructivs disease of seedling trees'of Tbiijsg^utit 
Nutt Quart. Jour, Forest 13: 93-97. 1919.— See Bot, AbsU. 3, Entry 1652. 

1698. 'TArBE.VHArs, J. J. Pink root of onions. Science 49:217-218. Feb., 1919. 

Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1663. 

1694. TuHCo.Ni, M. Un nuoTopsrtsslts dei peperoni (Acrothecium Cepsicl n. sp.). [A mv 
ptnsiteof pepper. j Kevist. Fatol, Veg, 9; 131-133. 1919. — See Bot. AbsU. 3, Entry 1665. 

1696. VAN DKit Lek, H. a. a. Over de z. g. ‘'verwelkiagsziekten/' in bet bijionder die, 
welke door VerticUlium slboatrum veroorazzkt worden. [Regarding the so called wilt dis. 
eases, especislly those caused by VerticUlium alboatnim.] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 24 : 206-219. 
FI- 4. M- 1-9. 1918. Ibid. 25: 17-52. /'/. l-t, fig. 1-4. 1919.— See Bot. AbsU. 3. Entry 
1666. 

1.^96. Wolf, F. A., and R. 0. Cbomwell, Clover stem rot. North Carolina Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Tech. Bull. 16. 18 p., FI. 1-13. 19l9.-See Bot. AbsU. 3, Entry 1669. 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

Edward W. Berry, Editor 

1597. Baskler, H. a sporangiopboric Lepidophyte from the Carboaiferoos. Bot. Cu. 
68:73-108, FI. 9-1/. 1919.— Describes fructifications which were apparently those of cer- 
tain species of Lepidodendron anil shows that these depart rather widely from the well known 
Lepidoitlrohun tyi>e in that the sporophylls comprise stalk and blade and a large adaxis! 
lamellar sporangiophorc which bears two large radially elongated sporangia, the whole bein| 
normally shcil at maturity, since in no eases is the cone axis preserved. For these sporangio. 
phoric (.cpiilophytes the new genus t’antheliophorus is proposed, and since they seem to be of 
great .stratigraphic importance, 12 .species arc discriminated, of which seven are new, The 
material comes from Maryland, Kansas, IVnnsylvania, Scotland, Silesia and Spitzhergen. 

P^iviron mental and phylogenetic considerations are fully discussed and the author con- 
cludes that the simple relation of the Lycopod sporangium to the sporophyll is a reduction 
from sporangiophorie ancestt^rs and that the sterile plates of several species of Upid^h 
itrobua and the sterile tissue in Njjcarcri/c.'^ and .Uu;«far/)on, w'hilc favorable to nutrition, 
are not developed as a result of progressive sterilization but arc remnants of the aporangio- 
phore present in the ancestral lepidophyles. The discovery of Cantheliophorus goes a 
long way to substantiate this contenti<ni and the consequent relationship betw'een the Lepi* 
dophyta and the Sphenophyllae and Galamariae.— K. U'. Berry. 

1598. Berry, E. W. The Upper Cretaceous Mississippi Gulf. Sci. Monthly 9: 131-144. 
Fiy. iff. 1919. — During Triassic, Jurassic and Comanchean (Lower Cretaceous) times 
southeastern United States was above sea. Tins land was the scene of the culmination and 
final extinction of rterklospenns, ferns, eabunites, lepidodendrons and sigillarias that had 
characterized the coal metujurea; of the different iat ion of the Triassic floras; and of the 
expansion and wane of eyeadophytes of the Jurassic and Comanchean. It witnessed the 
origin and dilTcrenliation of .\ngio sperms .—The age of mammals in Tertiary times was 
made possible, .as w.a.s the development of man beyond the hunting stage, by the fruits and 
seeds of fiowering plants. —The early Upper Cretaceous is a time of surpassing interest to 
the student of by- gone tlora.H. The Tuscaloosa has the most extensive flora of any of the 
Cr|tacc<ius formatiims of the Mississippi embayment. It comprises over 1.50 species, none ^>1 
which are known in the Eocene of this region. Of the 87 genera, representing 48 families 
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orders, over half are now extinct, while others are only found in South America, the 
or the antipodes. — The largest alliances are Ranales with 26 species, Rosales with 15 
jptcics. Sapindales with 15 species, Con if erales with 14 species and Urticales with 8 species. 
(Ice hundred and twenty- three are dicotyledons, only 16 of which belong to the gamopetalous 
^jfision. Among the conifers ore Se<juoia, Dammara, Protodammara and H'tddrifn^fonitc*. 
Figures show leaves of Devalquea, Manihotiles and 4 Dauhiniojs.—L, Pa(r«. 

1599. Bebkt, Eowabd W. Eucalyptus never present in North America. "Science 49: 
Jan., 1919. — The author believes that the identification of A’wcdlyptus in many fossil 
i rsts has led to erroneous conclusions in the minds of many geologists and botanists. The 
thejry of origin and distribution f('r the family Myrtaceac, advanced by him a few years 
jU .. considered America as the center of radiation for the family, and regarded the subfamily 
\|vr! udcae as the most ancient. The subfamily Leptospermoideao was regarded os derived 
;V n» the former, and Australian types which are the i>eculiar ones of the family, were regarded 
4 s having originated in that region in response to local environmental conditions subsequent 
v> the cretaceous radiation of the family stock. Genera such as Eui;en\a and Mi/rcta were 
rtga-riled as representing this ancestral stock more nearly than any other of the existing 
pAicalyptus was considere<l as one of the more speeialiKod genera. The author does 
i regard the genus Eucnlyptu* as ever having been present in {v>ssil forms in North America. 
Ih advocates the dropping altogether of the use of Eucalyptus for the numerous North Ameri- 
f-ui ( ret.'iceouB forms, and the taking up of the genus M yrtophylhnn and using it for loaves of 
thrtHceae whose generic relations cannot be determined with certainty, and more especially 
< r the leaves commonly referred to the genus Eucalyptus. — A. //. Chivers. 

ItKX), Hekuy, E. W. Upper Cretaceous floras of the Eastern Gulf region in Tennessee^ 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. U. S. Ooul. .Surv. Prof. Paper 112. 178 p., SS pla. li 
1919.— A monographic account of the geology and fossil floras of the earliest UpP®** 
tntaccous sediments of the eastern sliores of the Mississippi embay ment. The oldest for- 
nifition recognized, namely the Tuscaloosa, contains 151 species of iilants, referred to genera 
f which 5t) per cent are e.vtinct at the present time. Of special interest are the Conifero- 
;hytft represented by the genera Piuus, Dntnmara, Aa/uom, AndrovetHa, PrQlo}>hyllocladua, 
pA<irhi(phyUum, Protodammara, Geinitzia, AhieGtes anri H'lddrinyfontic^i. There are 123 
‘jH.'cic.s of Dicotyls in the flora, 107 of these arc Chori petal ae and 16 Gamopetalae. New 
-jiccics arc described in Sphaerites, Lycopodites, Cladophlebis, Pi]>erit€s, Ficus, Platanus, 
Cicculus. Menispermites, Cappariles, (’nsxia, Lcynminosiles, Celastrophyllum, Sapindua, 
iir,->nop,sia, Oreodaphne, Malapocnna, Cotuk oar piles, Aralin, Sajudacites, Calycitts, Car- 
pdithus and Phyllites. — Overlying the Tuscaloosa formation are marine beds referred to the 
Kiit.w formation and correlate<l with the Turonian stage of Europe. These have furnished 
tl species of plants of which the commonest is a welt marked species of Araucarw. Still 
;• ■i;ng^'r beds are referred to the Ripley formation which is correlated wuth the Emscherian 
‘tvge of Europe. These beds have furnished 21 species of plants. The book is pndusely 
: hi 't rated and contains complete tables of distribution. — E. W. Berry. 

IfiTH. Rf.krt, E. W . a new Matonidium from Colorado, with remarks on the distribution 
of the Matoniaceae. Bull. Torrey Hot. Club 46:28.5-291. Fig. £, pi. li, IS. 1919.— Fully 
itMrib('.s and illustrates a species of Matortitiiuni from the (.'rctaceous of Houtbweslern Colo- 
The second part of the paper discusses the former coBmojHditanisrn of the Matoniaceae 
sil l pl»)ts the known occurrences of both existing and fossil species on a world map.— W. 

lifrry, 

1602. Berry, E. \Y. Article Paleobotany. Encyelopcdia .Americana 21: 140-170. S fig. 
19!9.— General account of the history and present status of the science. The various plant 
r*hvlae are discussed, the so -called va-scular plants being segregated into the following great 
c^-ips: Pteridophyta (restricted to the Filicalc.s): .\rthrophyta, comprising the modem 
and the extinct Sphenophyllae and Calamariae: Lepidopbyla, comprising tiie 
orders Lepododendrales, Lycopodiales, Isoctales and Psilolales: Pteridospermophyta or 
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tatil icrnn: f'ycwiophyta or cycad* and their extinct relative*: ConiferophyU, which corre- 
■pfmd almr>*l precinely with the Gymnospermae of the older student*: and Anfpo^riiKy. 
phyta which comprise* the »o-callwl flowering plant*.— A’. W. Berry. 

WG. Bckky, K. VV. Geologic history of the locust and its allies. Plant World 21:2H> 
fii;. lUiy. “ A popular account of the ge^j logical history and former distribution of 
the genera H(Mnia, (Jletliltin, Gymnoclfuiuv and Cerci$ illustrated with numerous figure of 
foiwil forms.— A'. W. Berry. 

. Beau r , K. W. Pateogeographic signillcar ce of the Cenozolc fioras of equatorial Axaer> 
lea and the adjacent regions. Oeol, Srjc, Amer. Bull. 29: 631-636. (1918) 1919. — Summarixes 
o»ir km/^lcdge of the Trrttttry floras of ,S/.»uth America and southern North America, coq. 
eluding that the Mesozoic and early Tertiary radiation (A the flowering plant* was from the 
Northern Hemisphere over well defined land connections with South America, and ihst 
there was a free interchange of forms in the Oligocene, Miocene and Pleistocene.—^. R'. 
Berry. 

\iV\5. Brhky, K. W. Age of certain pUntbeariog beds and associated, marine formations la 
South America. (Jeol. Soc. Amer. Bull. 29:637-648. (1918) 1919. — Summarixe* existing 
knowledge >A the Tertiary flora* of Panama, Cohiinbia, P^cuador, Peru and Chile and pri>* 
poses tentative correlation* <*f these with marine formation* in this general region and also 
with Patagonia and Antarctica, di8cun.sing their bearing on the geological history of the 
western part of the continent.— i?. IV. Berry. 

1006. Bkkrt, K. W. Miocene fossil plants from northern Peru. Proc. U. S. NalioD. 
Mu*. 55:279“294. PI. U-17. 1919.— Deacrihes the gcoU gj- and fossil flora found in the 
coastal r«;gion i»f nfirthern Peru south of Tumbe*. The following plant* are described from 
beds of early Miocene, probably Burdigaliari, age; IriartUes tumheunne n. gen. et sp., .Sirao- 
Bpermntion rolnmhiense Kngclhordt, linmhuaium tSlubeli Kngel., Ficus U msfounono n. sp., 
(luatlend culehrensis Berry, Amona B'fn*fmnana n. sp., lianisleria incerla n, sp., Trigonxa 
varinnit Kngel., VtifAyiua retuniflolia Kngel., rapinVo lunrco/afn Kngel., Meepilodaphne lu»i- 
hezensi/i n. «p., Persea macro phyllmfies KageX., Siyrai tanceolaia Kngel., Condaminea grandi- 
folia Kngel. It is shown that in early Miocene times a tropical mesophytic flora occupied tie 
present coastal desert region, from which it is concluded that the Andes had not been ele- 
vated at that time or that the Humholdl current did not occupy its present position.—^ 
H’. /ferry. 

UX)7. BBR«r, K. \y. An Eocene flora from trsns- Pecos Texes. l\ S. Geol. Surv. Prof. 
Paper 125: 19. i fig., yl. l-!S. 1919,— Describes a basal Eocene flora from the Barill* 
Mountains in western Texas. Species descrihetl are jfrayoni/s (Lesq) Berry, Gro- 

nomiles emiimV n. sp., Juylans rugo»a Kesq,, djinuno cocenicrt f..esq., ilex banlUrma n. *p., 
and Oreodapkne imudoguianenais Berry.— K. IV. Berry. 

BIOS. 1). H. The derivation of the flora of Hawaii. 34 p. Stanford I'niv., 

California. 1919.- -An extended disctission of the regional relationships rf the Hawaiian 
flora and stiimnary of the faunal evidence of all the great groups so far as known. The author 
ccneludfs that the liverw<»rta and filmy ferns afford especially conclusive evidence, which i* 
supported in a greater nr less degree by evidence derived from other plant groups and the 
fauna, that the hulk of the Hawaiian flora was derived from the South Pacific region, and 
that this tlerivation cannot be satisfactorily explained except by the assumption of a more 
or lesj< tlirert land connection in former geologic times.— E. B'. Berry. 

Iting. CARcrNTir.H, A. Notes d’ezcurslons pal^botaniques I Chsloones et Montjesn 
( Mai ne-«t- Loire), j Notes of paleobotanical excursions to Cbalonnes and Montjean.] Compt- 
rend. somm. 8oc. ge<d. France 11:118-119. 1919.— Records Psilophyton, Lepidodcndrcs, 
Rhodca Archaeoplrris, Folymmatolheca, Tdangium and Z<»7/crtfl from the Lower Carh^’^' 
iferou.^ of France.— E. IV. Berry. 
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1610. Howk, M. a. Tertiary calcareous Algae from the islands of St Bartholomew, 
and AngnilUu Carnegie Inst. Washington [D. C.] Publ. 291 : 9-19. P/. l~€. 1919. — 

g^ords LithoporeUa meloUsioidts Foslie, a recent species of the Maldives and found fossil in 
Se* Guinea, from the upper OUgocene Anguilla formation of Anguilla, from the middle 
l>Iig»)cene of ArUigua, and from the upper Eocene or lower Oligocene of St. Bartholomew, 
pescribca the following new species: .trrA'ieofiMnMjfu'wm i-jVAo(AarHni«f» ronrre/wm 

yj'i Lithopkyllum f molar e from the middle Oligocene of Antigua; and LHhophyllKm Aomo* 
^tum from the upper Blocene or lower Oligocene of St. Bartholomew. — E. IV. JStfrrv. 

1611 . Kidstos’, R., and W, II. Lang. On Old Red Sandstone plants showing structure 
from the Rhynie Chert Bed, Aberdeenshire. Pt. I. Rhynia Gynne-Vaughani. Trans. Boy. 

F.dinborough 51: 761-784. 1 pi. 1917.— Describes mt rphology of the eldest land plant 
abuse structure is at all completely known. Hhyniii ctunes from a chert band in the Devtm* 
isfl of Scotland, the chert represent ng silicified beds of i>eat, msido up ahuust entirely of the 
pr strate stems and rhizomes of Rhrinia. Rhynia was leafless and rootless and consisted of 
s branched underground rhizome attached to the soil by rhizoiiis. bearing sleruler forked 
leafless erect branches about 8 inches high. The reproductive organs are represented by 
large homosporous cylindrical sporangia at the end of stout stalks which the autliors interpret 
li terminal portion of the main stem rather than of a special branch. Comparisons are 
infliluted with the Devonian Psiloyhyion and with the recent Psilotales and the auihoni 
pr- pose a new class— the Psilotales for Rhynia and Pxilophyton, diagnosed by the 8p<jrangis 
b«-iiig at ends of certain branches of the stem without any relation to leaves or leaflike organs. 
-E.\y . Berry, 

1612. Knowlton, F. H. Relations between the Mesozoic floras of North and South 
America. Geol. Soc. Amer. Bull. 29:607-614. (1918) 1919.— Author discusses the known 
Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous floras from the two continents and concludes that 
there is little demonstrable relationship bc'tween the Triassic and Jurassic floras largely 
because of lack of knowledge of these fiora-s in the greater part of the area, and that there is 
direct and strong evidence of land connectifui in w hat is known of the flora of mid Cretaceous 
or early Upper Cretaceous times. — E. H'. Berry. 

1613. Nathorst, a. G. Ginkgo adiantoides (Unger) Heer im Tertiar Spitzbergens nebst 
(ioer kuTzen tibersicht der ubrigen fossilen Ginkgophyten desselben Undes. [Ginkgo adian- 
toides dominant in the Tertiary of Spitzbergen, and a brief review of related Spitzbergen foialla.l 

(ieol. F6ren. Forhandl. 41: 23-1-248. fig. 4. 1919.— Describes and figures Ginlga ndianioidee 
frum Spitzbergen and supposedly related remains referred to the genera Bniern. ('zelyamw- 
ibh, PkoenicopsiSf and Feildenka (or Torellia^ as Nathorst show’s it should be called). 
— F. Berry. 

1614. Renier, a. Quelquea nouveauz ecbantillonB de v6g£tauz ft structure conserv^edu 

Westphalien de la Belgique. [New plant types from structures preserved in the Westphalian 
of Belgium.] Soc. geol. Belg. Ann. 41 : B332-236. 1919. — Recr)rd8 specimens of Le^ridoden- 
i'fm. Triponocarpus, I^pido^lrobue, Medullosa^ and Siigmaria with more or less 

‘truoture preserved, in calcareous nodules in the Carboniferous marine shales of the Belgian 
Cial Measures. — E. W. Berry. 

1615. Seward, A. C. Recent Paleobotany in Great- Britain. Science 50: 43-48. 1919,— 
•A succinct account of British contributions to our knowledge of fossil plants during the past 
f*ve years.— £. W. Berry. 

1616. Trelease, Wif. Bearing of the distribution of the existing flora of Central America 
md the Antilles on former land connections. Geol. Soc. Amer. Bull. 29:649-6.56. (1918) 
1919.— Deacribea the botanical break between the floras of the Greater and Lesser Antilles, 
1 number of plant groups are discussed in some detail, namely, the oaks (Quercus), Nolineae, 
^ucceae, Phoradendron, Furceoea and Agave. Author concludes that the oaks afford no 
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evitlern^e tA land with N'nrtK America, that the N'olineae and Yucoeae indicate 

absence of arty contirieiita! land connect i<in, that Phoratlendron and Furcrata auggeat a 
former land cont»eeti(in with North and Sfjuih America, and that A gate fumiahes sironj 
proof of a micce^t-ively fragmerded Antillean land bridge connecting with Central Amehea 
in the Yucatan region.— A', W, ikrnj. * 

lhl7. W.\(,Ko^i, A. It. The Floras of the Burrum and St 3 n( River Series (Mesozoic Floras 
of QueenaUad. Parts 3 and 4.[ C^jueen.Hland (ieol. Surv. Publ. 263. 76 p., 7 pL 1919. 
Author record, H W s|>ecit k of phints from the iturrurn series of (.^ueenHland, concluding tba^ 
the age is bowt>r ( ^retat e^uiM, .Sevj-ra! <d the more interesting forms are figured and new 
species are de^eribiol in Sfiht.rai pterin, Fhyllojjleris, MicropkyUopterin, Zamite^t Taeniopterit 
and ArtiiunfileH. 'fhc .North .American genus Smjeio pints is tentativtdy recognized from the^ 
beds. 'I'he .Styx .series contain.s hut 11 speeies but is of great intere.st since among an asseic- 
btage of old ty(>es eharacteristie of the Hiirrurn .series it contains a considerable numWr e/ 
dicotyledonous ty[>(*s some of which arc ref«-rred to the ftirm genus Celtintrophyllum which ig 
so cofnf:ion in the Albian and (’cnomanian rock.s of North America. — E. 11'. Berry. 

U'dH. Wai.kom, a. H. On a collection of Jurassic plants from Bexhill, near Lismore, 
N, S. W. Proe, binn. Sor;, N(;w South Wales 44: IHO-IW). /’I. 7, 8. 1019. — .Author de8cril>es 
and figures ('omitidcrin fit/me.itophylloifleit var. (tuMlritlim, ('ladophlehis auntralis, Mirrophyl^ 
liipteiin ifrrfintLin, ('yiasliten sfi., VVie/u'o/Weri,* npatulata, ArafirariteH cutckenns and A. yra- 
eilln frojn In-ds belonging to the Clarence Series and of Jurassic age. — E, IP. Berry. 

IblO. Wapkom, a. Ib Queensland fossil floras. Proo. Hoy. Soc. Queenslaml 31; CJf). 
/''if/. 15. 1010, I’n'.sidt'nlial :id<lreH.s, containing a summary of our knowledge of the fowil 

lloras of (iucen.shmd. Th»‘se include Paleozoic, Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary 
floras. ( dilef ein[>ha.'sis is given to tlie Mesozoic floras, which are well represented in Queens- 
land and have heen tiu' subject of spi'cial study by the author. -A’. Ib. Berry. 

ItViO. Wiki, \N t>, (i, K. Clasr ification of the Cycadophyta. .Amor. Jour. Sci. 47:391-101. 
1010. '.Abstract of the hi, story of classification nf this ancient phylum, and .a presentation el 
the autlu'rs pre.sent o[iinionH on tlie ridationships, geological history and classification of the 
cycad-like plants, illustrated by diagrams. -E. IP. Berry, 

1 H2 1 . W I K /. ,A N i;, ( I . H . The need s of pa ! eobotany. 8c ie nee ^ ; t>^9. 1919. 

PATHOLOGY 

Donald Reddick, Kdifor 

UV22. Anonymous. Regulation, etc., fungicides act. Jour. Dept, Agric. Victoria 16: 
rd-o2. 191S. 

ltV_’3. Ai’Pkl, (Irm. Was lehrt uns der Kartoffelbau in den Vereinigtea Staaten von 
Nord A/nerlha. (What potato culture in U. S, A. teaches us.) Arb. GoselJ. I-'ord. Baues wirt? 
zweekm. Verw'. Kart. 17, (>S />,, W Jig. Berlin, 1 01 S.— General account of the climatic .ind 
other conditions under which pt>tatoes are grown in V. S. .A., description of mcth(xls em- 
ployed in potat(> culture, an .account of investigative wf^rk in progress, review of reguhatory 
measures enforced, atnl an ernimeralion. with notes, of the insects and diseases of potatoes. 
American literature is noted in bibliographical footnotes.—/.). Reddick. 

1024. Ballou, II. .A. Chinch bug fungus. Agric. News [Barbados] 18: 154. 1919.— 
Record of Sporoirivhum (/lohiiliYrrum par.asitising cotton atainers [Drsdercua spp,] in Antigua 
Author thinks a tri.al of the artificial spread of the fungus ts worth making, but judging 
results of similar trials ebewhere warns against expecting too much.™/. S. Dash. 
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1625 . Barss, H. P. Prone troables of non^Mumsitic nature. Better Fruit U>:7~S, 
7^26. — Address delivered before Oregtm State florti cultural Society, Roseburg, Dec. 

- Effects of the extraordinary climatic conditions in Western Oregon in 1918 upiin the 
iviis of pluina (prunes) is considered in a popular way. The following nonparasitic diseases 
,r physiological disturbances are discussed at length: (I) “Gum spot’’ or formation of spots 
,i i p:inniy substanM either within or on the outside of green fruits. Affecbni fruit becomes 
in shape and finally turns dark. Differences between the demand and supply of water 
the critical time of the growing season is thought to be the cause of this dfsturbanco. 

2 Internal browning, another non -parasitic disease, is briefly considereil. Sudden suppb’ 
f Hioiftture after a prolonged drought is mentioned as a pt'tssihle cause. Conservation of the 
5 jjture supply in soil during the time of greatest demand of the tree is suggested as the 
« .jt feasible remedy of the above non-parasitic diseases. — A. K, Murncek. 

It0}, Boyd, J. Nectria cinnabarina as a parasite. Quart. Jour. Korest. U: 139, 1919.— 
h priming young sycamores and elms in a ]>lantatioii. every wo\Hui on all trees, with the 
n«'pti'iii of those on a few acres, was coateil with coal tar. On the suudl section referred 
f . die wounds were treated with oil i>aint. In no single instance, was there an attack by 
,\'K/roi on a tree which hatl tar applied to the wound. Where jiaint was used, 00 per cent 
{ the trees w'ere affected and about 20 per cent killed.-- -C. 7?, Tillvt^on. 

P>27. M. Biologische Studien mit Botrytis cinerea. {Biological studies with 

B.;trytis cinerea.] Flora 111-112: G0&-O20. 1918.— In spite of numennis investigations on 
?; f itwrea since the time of tlcHary. many points regarding it are still much in need of 
especially the species question, the pathological relation of (he fungus to a greater 
: niihiT of plants and the enzymes which it producers. The contributions in this article are 
; ^ the last two problems. In an atterniit to answer the question why so many plants grow- 
under conditimi especially favorable to the develoj^ment of li. ntwrea, are not attacked 
;y it. the author inoculated many species of plant.s. 'rhe strain used was isolated from the 
lb of Vdargouiiitn zorifilc. The fungus was < arefully studied in pure culture on a variety 
! nifflia and the conditiims under which selerotia and appressoria are developed are briefly 
-t f rth. Since Bcauvcric obtained apothecia from liufryliti sclerotia. author hopes to 
i triin them from liis fungus.— For inoculation work bits of agar containing growing inyce- 
served as inoculum. 'Fhc leave, s of the plants tmly were inoculated l^oth above ami below 
lai'li side of the midrib. The tissues on one side of the vein were injured by cutting. 
];.:Vclioti took on the wounded side without exce|)tion on all the plants. 'J'hc typos of lesions 
; r doced are described for different hosts and the ruto of 8i)read of the mycelium in the tis- 
was compared in many of them. These variations in character and rate of develop- 
:-‘:U of the le.sion» resulting from wound infections are attributed to water cfintent, cbeini- 
d nature and aeration of the leaf tissues, — The action of the fungms on the cliloroplastids, 
r;' !-u.s. middle lamella, cell wall, cuticle, etc., is described for a large number of hosts in- 
: ‘ through wounds. — Of the 171 plants inoculated without wounding, 81 did not become 

‘nf-ted. The factors conditioning penetration through the uninjurcil epidermis arc dia- 
//. \Vh€tZ€L 

bl28. C.\prs, J. Sur les invasions du mlldiou dans le sudouest en 1916. lOn the inva- 
sions of downy mildew in 1916.] Ann, .‘'crv. fi[)iph. 5: 193- 2(X). 1918,- Correlation of bdlnric 
■' T, !iti<>ns existing in s(>uthea.stern France witli appearance and sjire.a<l of IHasmojiitm inti- 
in the vineyard.s. It is concluded that humidity rather than temperature is the factor 
■ iinportance in the progress of the <lisease.— D. Rc<!flirK\ 

1G29, Davey, H. W. Diseases of fruit trees and their treatment. Jour. Dept. Agric. 
l:<*P>ri.a 16:101-107. 1918. — Contains directions for treatment of the following diseases; 

spot of apple and pear, shot-hole of slono fruits, ywach leaf curl, Armillaria root rot, 
''•isar rot and chlorosis in citrus trees. — D. Reddick. 
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Davih, I). J. The effect of potaseiinn iodid oq ei^eruiieiitftl sporotricbotU. 

Infect, 25: 124-131. Fig. l-t. 1919.— FotaMiiiin iodid and iodin have relatirtly 

little germicidal effect on Si^/rotrichum Hchenkii, the organism surviving for at Ie»i4g 
in a 10 [Mrr cent solution of jj<»tafl«ium i^idid and 74 days or more in a 1 per cent solntv)® 
Potassium- iodid given to animats for 8 days previous to inoculation with Kporotrichum wU] 
have no effect in inhibiting or preventing the infection. On continued treatment the iodij 
will cure experimental sporotrichosis. It evidently does not act in a direct way on tbt 
Sporotrichfim, but through the agency of tissue ]>r<iUferation and processes incidental thereto 
— Selmun A. Wahtman. 

Ifi31. OE t'ASTELLA, F. Vincjard spraying. Jour, Dept, Agric. V'ictoria I 6 :! 4 l-l 5 fl. 
191M. Descriptions of spraying machinery for vineyards, drawn largely from the French.— 
J), iCeildick. 

18.32, iiB ('ahteixa, F. Copper fungicides for vine disease. Jour. Dept. Agric. Vic. 
toria 16:.W2-rj99, 874-tJ7H, 73.3“ZJ7. 191S.— Summary statement on the preparation of cop. 
per fungicides, particularly of Il(pr<leaux mixture, its chemistry, physical properties, adhe- 
sion, compatibility, tic - D. fieddick, 

HVI3. DK (^AHTKLLA, F. Downy mildew, Plasmopara viticola (B. A C.) B. 4 deT. Juur. 
Dept. Agric. Victoria Id: .’}08-.')74. fig. 1918.- Downy mildew' first appeare<l in Victoria ia 
1917. The loss from mihlew in 1918 in north-east Victoria is <jver 90 per cent of the crop. 
Two per cent bonleaiix mixture gave excellent control where u.‘!cd. It is thought that two 
applications rd the mixture will give flali^factory Tesult.s,but considerable space Ls devoted 
an exTtlanation of telluric conditions arnl epiphylotics, — /). Heddick, 

IfVW. DK (’ahtklla, F. Notes on vine black spot or anthracnose. Jour. Dept, .tgric, 
Victoria 16: -12(1 425. 1918. .Anthracnose ha.s been unusually prevalent and destructive on 
account of tw<i successive rainy 8ea.son». Sultnna.H were practimlly destroyed in some in- 
stances, Hwabbing the dormant vines (iron sulfate 3.5 pounds, sulfuric acid 8 pounds, water 
10 gallons) c<unbined with summer sjiraying with a copper fungicide is recommended. “On 
thtproughly swabbed vines a very limited number of sclerotia are capable of germinating 
when placed in a rnoiKt chamber at suitable temperature.”— D. Reddick. 

10.35. Knfkk, V. Lc chancre du poirier. [Pear canker.] lleviie Horticole 91;217-2H. 
Jan., 1919. -V list «d varieties of pears siweeptible to canker is given, together with methods 
of treatment. A canker similar to that of the apple and a list of varieties on which it has 
been fouml is mentionetl. For the latter disease treatment similar to that for apple canker 
is detailed, togetlH^r with the method for preparing and using a bath comixised of iron sul- 
fate, sulfuric acid and water which may be applied to the wounds and infected areas.—F, J. 
Kram. 

llkTfl. Farrkl!., J. Gnarl of theGravenstein wood. In: Apple culture in Victoria. Jour. 
Dept. Agric, Victoria 16:818-8.52. Ff. J78-/W, 1918. — “The gnarled wood is produced by 
the premature hardening of a lengthy section or sections of the cambium, thus preventing 
sap activity in these parts. Dopre.ssions, which run with the length of the affected stem or 
branch, are thus formed. The free passage of the sap promotes strong growth in the healthy 
portions, causing elongated protuberances tti appear. Those depressions, interspersed with 
the elevations running longitudinally in the surface of the wood, give it a corrugated appear- 
ance. 'rhi.s ix'culiar habit of growth, although generally regarded as being exclusively con- 
fined to the Gravenstoin, is occasionally noticed in trees of the Missouri Pippin variety, 
Gnarl in the latter usually supervenes on variety degeneration and general debility, whereas 
robust sperinieus <d the former are most liable to its attack. — A high percentage of Graven- 
stein trees becvuno affected, and the twisting of the wood usually comroencea early in the 
life of the trees. In many instances, after a few years’ growth, the stem is so extensively 
c<>rrugRte<l, and the sap flow so seriously interrupted, that the whole superstructure cel- 
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far want of plant nutriment. When the main arms or sub-leadera only are affected, the 
being healthy, the case i* not so serious, because corrugations of the virulent form 
^ bring iU>cut the destruction of individual branches only. Scientific pruning will often 
the production of those undesirable sections or replace them by others of more 
characterV’— D. Redtiiek, 

IdJT. Kkagobo, Rouualdo GonzJUez. La ‘'antrmcnosis” o '‘rabia" del gulsante (Asco- 
^rts Pui Lib.). [Anthncnose or rabies of peas.} Bol. K. Soc. Espaflula Hist. Nat. 19t 189- 
p/. 5 {colored), fig, IS. 1919. —Author studies a severe epiphytotic of anthracnose on 
encountered in markets of Madrid during the latter part of last winter and early spring, 
riusal organism is identified as Aecochyta piri. It is compared critically with PAy/iosiiVio’ 
OiscuBses reported hibernation of fungus and believes such not to occur but that 
f.jngus is propagated by pycnidia and conidia remaining on tlie ground in dead parts of the 
this infecting next crop. — Contrary’ to some authors the fungus penetrates and attacks 
t.n<- seeds in the pod. Completing often the destruction begun by the AsrorAvto the author 
commonly two fungi, Clodosporium pisi, and a form of Macrosporium commune which 

* riublished as new (.Vf. commune f. Pi»i), illustrated and described fully. Differs from 

in having conidioph. res up to 70 x 7 m or even 125 x 7 apically inflated, 15-56 x 9-21 p. 
Author discusses briefly methods of treatment. — 0. A\ Jenninge. 

Kihk, T. W. Control of brown-rot of stone fruits: The past season's experiments. 
S'fW Zealand Jour, .\gric. 18:272-284. 1910.— It is stated that all the preparations used 
-iilel to prevent the disease entirely. Judicious thinning <tf fruits and the destruction of 
nfected fruits is advised, to minimize the possibitily of infection.— E. R, Ifodson, 

1639. Klebahh, H. Impfversucbe mit pfropfbastarden. [Infection experiments with 
p»ft hybrids.) Flora 111-112:418-430. 9 fig. 1918.— In the experiments Solanum lycoper- 
roffl proved susceptible the attacks of Septan a lycoperi^ici while .S’, nigrum is immune, 
v i Jiingense, which has epidermal tissue of S. /yro/>eritif»im and inner tissue of S. nigrum, 
:r vrd highly resistant. Mycelium was found in the leaf but very small flecks were produced 
ir i the fungus did not fruit, — .So/unum pro(cu», having a double I.ayer tomato tissue on 
‘1? niitsidc with additional areas of tomato ti.s.sue seattered i>romiflcufuisIy, proved bus- 

• piihle, Pycnidia were formed, but were found most abundantly in the vicinity uf tissue 
fff gnirable os tomato tissue (oxalate colls). -.S. kaelreufcrionujfi, epidermis of .S. nigrum, 
;nnor tissue of tomato, proved susceptible. Large blackish spots were formed on which 
pyrnidia appeared later. Failure of the epidermal tissues to protect is attributed to the 
fict that infection is stomatal. — .S’, gaertnerionum, having a double layer of nightshade tissue 
ikiut tomato tissue and with additional area.s of nightshatle tissue scattere<l promiscuously, 
"reved immune in experiments performed in 1913. In later experiments some spots were 
f rmed on which pycnidia appeared. The pycnidia were always closely associated with 
t.wiic recognizable as tomato tissue. — .S'. riorr/intnuTini, having epidermis and inner tissue 
f nigrum separated by areas td tissue representing somatic cell fusions of the tw^o species, 
:4ikc.S. koelreuterianum. — .S', lycopersicum gigas, a giant form, among other things having 
'■hroraosorae.s double the usual number, is as susceptible as the common tomato.— Cfado- 
riorium fulvum acted like Septoria on those chimeras tested.—/). Reddick. 

1640. Kotila, J. £. Frost injury of potato tubers. Kept. Michigan Acad. .Sci. 20: 451- 
4^. 1918.— Tubers kept at room temperature for 5 days after being subjected to a tempern- 
lure of — for 3-4 hours showed necrosis injury; when exposed U) temperature of 
•“13* to — 17* for five or more hours, less injury than when exjKJSure was ffjt 3 to 4 hours; and 
»hen exposed to —5" to — 11“ for 24 hours they showed darkening of the tissues. Exposure of 
tubers to a temperature of —13* to — 17® for 4 hours killed the sprouts. ISee Bot. Absts. 2, 
f-ntry 863.} — CharUa R. Stevenson. 

1641. Laidlow, \V., and C. C. Brittlebank. Black spot and leaf curl. Jour. Dept. 
Apic. Victoria 16: 479-488. U fig. 1918. — Experiments for the control of leaf curl of peach 
“d apricot (Exootcus deformans) show that spraying with verdigris (3 pounds in 40 gallons 
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of wBter or copjKrr s'^hIb (6: S; 40) is effective. Bordeaux mixture (6: 4: 40) doM not give 
good results and lime^sulfur solution (1:0) was not a succeffl. Copper soda is recom- 
mended. -"liy spraying the trees just before or when the earliest buds are showing pint 
leaf curl ran he cured. " - Ulack spot of apple f V'entun'o inaequalit) w'as controlled by the 
use of lime-sulfur s*dution. Of the 6 varieties includwi in the trials 5 were sprayed twice 
both applir:ation.4 being made before the trees were in full bloom. Illustrations show that 
first ttfipHcatiori (1 : 15) w'as rniwle before the blossom clusters had separated, the second (1 : 35 ) 
when many of the blossoms had opened. Satisfactory results were secured.*— D. Reddick. 

1012. Lkwls, C, 0. Premature deterioration of fruit, fletter Fruit 13*; 5-7. 1919.-. 
I'hiM is a popular address delivered before the Oregon State Horticultural .Society, Roseburg 
Disc, 7, 1018. llurninK, overinaturity, cracking, “drought spot,” Jonathan spot, bitter pit, 
cork, fruit pit, dry rot and water core are eiteil lus caae.s of premature deterioration of fruit. 
Lack <d moisture in the mdl during time of maturity <»f fruit or irrational irrigation, together 
with iJj.sturhaiiccs in nutrition, arc given an po.>isible causes of most of premature detcri oration 
of fruit.— A. K. Murrieek, 

ltki3. Lt'HTNKu, (L Cber die seither in Osterreich und Deutschland mit Perozid sage- 
stellten Peronospora-BekMmpfungsversucbe und ihre Ergebnisse. [Summary of the use of 
perocid in Germany and Austria for the control of grape downy mildew.] Mitt. Weinb. u. 
Kellerw. 1917; non. 9 to 12; 1918: nos. 1 to 2. — I’eroeido and “Hohperozid" are not so good as 
linrdoaux mixture but in average years, give satisfactoiy control of d<>wny mildew. The 
substanres are easy to apfily, they spread well and have good ailhesion. Injury from their 
use is now jiracticnlly negligible. [Tlirough abst. by 0. K. (irchner) in Zoitsebr. Pflanzenkr. 
29:01, 1919.}-7>. M/i’a-. 

l(Vt4. M.M ors, W. T. Blight resistant potatoes. Canadian Hortic. 42: 129-156. 1019. 
—Might Inmdred vari(‘ties of potatoes have been grown at the Central Kxperimental Farin, 
Ottawa, (*aii 2 u!a, during the [)ii.st t flirty y(‘:ir.s. Fifty-three varieties w'orc eventually selrctcfl 
as apparently riio.st nvsi.stant to late blight, and of tiie.se* the following ten varieties were 
outstanding in resistance: King Kdwanl, Dalnieny Heauty. Factor, Hard to Beat, Highlander, 
Ducfie.ss of (!oniwall, White Ciatit, Dr. Maerkcr, Sirdar, Holborn .Abundance. Of these .all 
but tlie Wfiite (liant originate<l in Kurope, where .special attention ha.s been paid to blight 
resistance- — K. F. I\dmer. 

1615. P,, Cl. .\ UN ATI), Rapport phytopathologique pour les ann^s 1915 et 

1917. IPhytopathological report for the years 1916 and 1917.] Ann. Serv. £piph. 5: l'3.j. 

1918, — \ h>ng list, with slmrt nrdes, tj tfie insects and diseases affecting plants in France in 
1916 and 1917.— Ueguiatory me.asures for the protection of plants and an account of the 
org.anization effected to comhat plant pests and disciwes.— 7>. Retldifk. 

1tU6. Ml cut:, HtUiO. Aoatomische Uutersuchung der Pilzsymbiose bet Casuarina equi- 
setifolia nebst einigen Bermerkungeo liber das mykorhizenproblem, [Anatomical investiga- 
tion of fungous symbiosis in C. e. with remarks on the roycorhiza problem.] Flora 111-112: 
431-149. PL e, S fig. im. 

1617. Mostkmaiitini, Iumot. Esperienze di lotta costro la Peronospora delle patale. 
[Experiments on the control of potato late blight.) Revist. Fatol. Veg. 9: 126-130. 1919.— 
Demonstrations of spraying for the e<)ntrol of Phytophthora infestam on the potato were car- 
ried out at four pl.aees. One or tw'o appIiration,s were made of dilute copper sulphate solu- 
tion, Bordeaux mixture or caftaro*' (a eominercial Bordeaux paste), Increaa^ 

yields ranged from ,3(1 to 100 jxr cent. Potatoes from (he sprayed portiems of the 6elds also 
showed greater specific gravity, and a higher i>erccntage of starch and of dry matter,— F. 
M. Blodiftli. 
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l(y4S. Moblet, F. 0. Punfoid tnd insect pests and their control. I. Vegetable and 
drops. p., 5S fiQ. F. O. Mosley: Reading, 1918. 

MCixjca, Kaki.. Rebschldlinge und ihre oeuxeitUche BekMmpfung. [Diseases 
vtd insect pesto of the grape and modem methods of combating them.| 905 p., 9 pU (roi- 
gred), i fMp, 85 fig. G. Braun: Karlsruhe i. B., 1918.— Abet, in Zeitscbr Ptlanienkr. 29: 
5S-56. 1919. 

1650. Noweu., W. The root disease or red ring disease of coconut palms. Agrio. News 
[ Barbados j 18: 46. 1919. — Continuation of previous notes (.\grie. News 17: 298). Nematode 
worms found in all stages in diseased roots of Trinidad trees, exactly eis in Grenmia. Hod 
cylinder in stem, which is a characteristic feature of the disease, was found to be breeding 
pound of the worm. Bases of leaf stalks may also be affected. Disease spreads from tree 
to tree but mode of infection remains to be discovered. Important to liestroy stems, more 
to than roots. Name “red ring disease” now considcreti more* appropriate than root dis- 
ease. — S, Doth. 

1651. Nowell, W. Foot rot or mal di gomma on limes. Agric. News [Barba<io8| 18: 62. 
1919.— The lime tree in the small West Indian islands is not very subject to this disease. 
Begins very often in the hollows formed by junction of Toots with stem. Exudation of gum 

'generally takes place, followed by drying up or rotting of bark. Regarded as being non- 
parasitic in origin and brought on by heavy soils, poor drainage and too deep c>r close 
planting. Tree surgery followed by use of wood preservative is recommended, the 
necessary attention being given to cultivation and drainage.— J. S. /)o«A, 

1652. Petutdridge, George H. A destructive disease of seedling trees of Thuja glgantea 
ffutt. Quart. Jour. Forest. 13:93-97. 1919. — Young larch and TAujo trees growing at the 
forestry station at Baumreagh, Queen's County, Ireland, were being killwl. No fungus was 
visibly associated with the young larch; investigations of specimens showed, however, that 
the leaves and twigs were thoroughly permeated with the mycelium of UotTiftia. This was, 
in all probability, the cause of the trouble. —The Thujas wxre 3 yi^ars ol<], about a foot or leas 
in height, and nearly all quite dead. On the dcatl leaves small, nmndetl, flattenccl, brown- 
ish black, more or less gelatinous pustules wtfc found in large number, Wlien the diseased 
material became dry, the pustules became more or less hard or horny in ti'xture. 1'lie fungus 
pnivcd to be Keithia thujim. As far a.s known, this fungus haii not been found elscwliero 
in the British Isles. Where cases of the diHca.se occur in nurseries the dead and dying young 
trees should immediately be pulled up an<l destroyed. — G. R. Tillolson. 

1653. Richter. [Rev. of: Bartos, W. Einige Beobachtungen ilbcr die Rostkrankhcll 
des Rflbenkrautes. (Observations on the rust diseases of beet lops.) Blatter ftlr JSucker- 
rubenbau 24:152. 1917,1 Biedermann's Zcntralbl. .Vgrikulturchern. 47: 2r>;i-'2rk'), 1918,— 
The sugar content of beets with stiund, leafy tops wn,H 22.(12 per cent while that of fliseased 
tops was 21.48 per cent. The sound beets produced about 310 g. of t<>pfl each, while the 
Ones affected by rust produced only ab<jut 320. The yields of sugar were in tlui same rela- 
tion as the weights of tops. Seed of these two types was planted the ft»lIowing year. The 
difference in the appearance of the tw'o types w'as visible for some (iistance, tin: leaves of the 
plants affected with rust had a brownisli color. ITic sugar content w'os 1.5 per cent lower in 
the beets with diseased tops.— F. M. .ScAertz. 

1654. Ritzeua Bos, J. Bijdrsge tot de kennis van de werking der bordeauxsche pap op de 
^u-dappleplant. (A contribution to the knowledge of the action of bordeaux mixture on the 
potato plant} Tijdschr. Plantenz. 25:77-W. 1919,— It is common knowledge that hor- 
deaux mixture acts upon the potato plant as well as on the {latbogenc, Phylophthorn infes- 
Oins. Its action upon the latter is alone on the germ tube of the con id turn or Hwarmfi|K>rc 
due to the solvent action of acid secretions from the protoplasm on the fungicide,— The 
bordeaux may injure the potato plant through wounds which lay bare the cells beneath the 
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<mticle, the aeid nap of the eelif acting to diseolve some of the copper the same as the germ, 
tubes uf Phylophlhora —The literature dealing with the effects of bordeaux mUitire on Uiua> 
jured healthy potaU) plants is reviewed in consideridile detail, the conclusion being that 
shading due to the mixture is probably the active factor. To test this the author condutted 
four sets of experiments with the blight resistant Red Star i>otato, hav^ing in each on uo- 
sprayed plot, one sprayed with lime milk, and one with bordeaux. Plots sprayed with lijm 
milk gave the highest yield, that of the bordeaux being next highest in spite of the fact that 
the lattef remainwl green from two to three weeks b>nger. The author's results thus aip. 
port the conclusifjn that the beneficial cfTecU of bordeaux on healthy plants is to be attrib- 
uted to the shafting it produces during very sunny seasons, while fur the same reason the 
yield is re<luced in eltmdy seasons. These experiments are to be repeated on a more exten. 
sive scale in 1919. •'-//. I{. Whtlzel. 

1(155. HiTznua Hos, J. De gevolgen van een fout bij het snoeien ban laanboomsn. (Tbs 
results of an error in pruning shade trees.) Tijdschr. Plan tens. 24 (Bijblad): 49-51. 1918.— 
A popiihir presentation of the injuriims results of leaving stubs in pruning, with spccisl 
reference to attacks of Xectria vinruil/arinfi through such wounds.—//. H. WheUel. 

1550. Ilosnv, f[. H, A preliminary note on a bacterial disease of foxtail. Science 49; 
291. 1910. — The disease appeared on foxtail (Setaria glauca) at Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
from September to \oveml>er. Leaves, flowering stalks and glumes became 8potte<l and 
streaked with dark brown area-s. The path o gene, a white, rod-shaped bacterium, was iso- 
lated anil grown in pure culture, Ity spraying ami by neeille smears, the following plants wcr« 
infected : wheat, oat.s, rye, barley, corn and Sudan grass. The organism may be Paeudomonoi 
avenne.- 'A . II. dhivertf, 

1057. ScuaKVKtiM, T. A. (b Nteuwe ziekten, waarop gelet moet worden. (Ifew diseasei, 
which may become dangerous.) Tijdschr. Plantenz. 25:9.5-98. 126-128. 1919.— There wu 
observed in different places in Holland in 1918 a hitherto unreported disease of spinach, 
The syinpt'un.s exhibited were: a languisfdng and yellowing, with poor growth and final death 
of the plants in spots here anti there in the heds. Affcctetl seedlings showed a crumpling tif 
the ctdyletlons, 'fhe tap root of dlse;i.se phints wa.s constricte<l for some distance below the 
crown, with a brownish discoloration of the tissues. Side roots w'crc usually wanting nr had 
taken the place of the tap root but .sh-ovt-d the brown constrictions. (Irow’ing root tips were 
wanting. Micmacttpic examination showed the contents of the cfirtical cells of the c>n- 
Htrictwl region deail. The walls were brown; those of the vcsscKs also darker than ni.rma!. 
Minute protozoan-like bodies filled many of the cells, especially those of the cortex, but 
occurrctl also in the cells of the endodermis, v.osciilar bundles and root hairs. The organism 
is described in Meiledeclingcn van dc Landbouw-hoogeschool, part 15, page 75. Attempts to 
reproduce the disease liy growing plants in soil from diseased areas failed. The nature of the 
bodie.s in the cells «d diseased roots lias not been ilctermincd. — In tomatoes, petunias, asters, 
wall-tlowers anil (nliu tricolor there has been reportctl from Ireland by Pethybridge and Laf- 
ferty (Scientific Proc. Roy. Dublin Snc. 15:—. 1919) a new disease caused by a heretofore 
undescribed fungus, Phytophthora cryplogea. While this has not yet been reported from 
Holland the writer rather exfiects it m.ay occur there. He reviews the paper of the above au- 
thors in sonm detail, especially that dealing with symptoms and soil infestation in order 
that Dutch growers m.ay acquaint themselves with the disease and be on the lookout for it.— 
//, //. WAflrfL 

1658. Scuokvers, T. A. C. Wat nu in den boomgaord gedaan knn worden ter beatrijding 
van ziekten en plagen. [What may now be done in the orchard toward combatting diseases and 
pests.] Tijdschr. Plantenz. 25 (Bijblad) ; 1-4. 1919.— Timely notes on the more comcoon 
fungous and insect pests of the orchard that may be combatted to soriSe extent by pruning 
In the early spring. The diseases discussed are: tnonilia-rot, scab, cankers and witcb«s' 
brooms.— //. //. Whetzel. 
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1559. ScHOKVKHfi, T. A. C. Hot kroUea tao toouitanbUdereii. [Tb« roUln| of tomato 
Tijdschr. Plantoni. 25 (Bijblad): 11^12. 1919. — The author calls attention to the 
f/equeot rolling of the lower leaves of tomato plants anti poinfa out its similarity to the leaf 
roll of potatoes. ^Quanjer has shown that the stems uf leaf-ntlled tomato plants are free 
from phloem necrosis. The author believes, however, that the rolling of the leaves results 
ia tK>th cases from the abnormal accumulation of reserve food stuffs in the leaves; in case 
of the potato as a result of the destruction the phloem; in the tomato from severe pruning 
ahicb eliminates the food-assimilating structures, the young shoots. This conclusion is 
supported by an experiment in which the author grew twelve tomato plants six of which 
were pruned in the usual manner. The leaves of the pruned plants were strongly rolled 
while the un pruned plants showed no trace of rolling in their leaves.—//. //. tf’Aefxc/. 

1660. Smith, R. C. Ear worm Injuries to corn and resulting losses. Jour. Kcon. Kntomol. 
12: 229-233. PL It. 1919. — Brief mention of progress of silking of corn ears, with reference, 
19 made; also mention, w'ith reference, to bacterial and mold activity in corn ear following 
the work of the corn ear worm {ChloHiha ohsolrtn) anil the effect produced on live-stock 
that had eaten grains thus affecte<l.~-.t. B. Massey. 

1661. Stevens, Neil E., and Fred W. ^Iohse. The effect of the endrot fungus on 
p ctanberrles. Amer. Jour. Bot. 6:23,5-241. 3 fiy., I Uihle. 1019.- The disease known as 

endrot of cranberries, caused by Fusirorcwm putrefaciens Shear, iB<lcscribed as to iu external 
characters and as to the course and behaviour of the fungus in the tissues of the fruit. The 
mycelium penetrates the w'hole berry, except the cuticle and sewls, and the hyphae pierce 
the cel) wall and enter the cytoplasm. Chemical studies show that “the sugar content of 
IxTrics rotted by the endrot fungus is much lower than that of sound fruit," thus suggesting 
that the fungus makes use of the sugar. No other constant chemical differenco was observed 
between rotted and sound fruit,— /i\ W. Sinnott. 

1652. StranJx, F. BeitrXge zur histoJagiseben und physlologischen Erforschung der 
baktsriillen Krankheit der Gefftssbundel der Kartoffelknollen. iContrlbutlon toward his- 
tological and physiological investigation of the bacterial disease of the vascular tissue of the 
potato tuber.] Centralbl. Bakt. II, 48:520-5-13. £ fig. 1918.— An account of a bacterial 
disease of the potato, manifest by dying of the sprouts before reaching the sxirfaoe of the 
ground, stunting and dying of the tops, tranflhicent and brownish discoloring and spotting 
of the stem, black spotting of the vein regions of the leavc.s, failure to set tubers or the devel- 
opment of tubers either entirely normal or with the va-scular region partly or entirely (Us- 
colorcd grayish-brown to black. By analysis, healthy tubers show a higher acidity nud a 
greater percentage of magnesium, water aiul, in most cases investigated, of potasli than 
diseased ones; consequently, fertilizing with potash and magnesium is BUggestod as a possible 
means of control. Tubers of susceptible varieties show a thinner skin, fewer layers of cork 
cells and more often a higher water content than tubers of more resistant varieties. Rod- 
•haped bacteria found abundantly in the darkened regions of the tubers anr tlto?ight to 
cause the di8ea.se and it is also thought that they arc transmitted by way of the seed-piece. 
— riiorlcjs R. Stevenson. 

1663. Taubexhaub, .1. J, Pink root of onions. Science 49: 217-218, 1919. — The dis- 
ease is confined to the roots only, and not to the bulb. Affected roots turn yellow, then 
pink, and finally dry. The bulb spends its energy producing new roots which in turn become 
affected. Hence the failure of the bulbs to reach commercial size. Average annual loss in 
'Vebb County estimated at 40 per cent. The disca.se is caused by an apparently new patho- 
genic organism, to which the name Fusarium mnllif n. sp. is to be apf)lied. Ilesiilts of ex- 
periments are summarized as foHow’s: The organism is carrier! with infected sets and remains 
in the soil from year to year, attacking onirms, garlic and shallot. Steam sterilizing and 
iT^atment with formaldehyde at the rate of 1 pint to 20 gallons of water, per square foot 
fJ?'* in original.l will rid the soil of the fungus. Lime will not kill the fungus in the soil. 
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lo iafe«ted aoiU, liberal application of fertUizerSi specially those rich in nitrogen 
humm, aids in producing fairly normal yields. Author first reported the disease in Phyto* 
path. 7: 50. I910.-A. //. CWver$, 

1664. Tdnhtall, a. C. A stem disease of tea caused by IVectria cinoAbarina (lode) Pr. 

8 p., 4 pi. Indian Tea Attwc.: Calcutta, I918.—Tbc diseased bushes become moribund, but 
rarely die outright. The stems die back, and new shoots, generally thin and w^, spiing 
up from below. The bark, cambium, medullary rays, pith, and wood arc ^ected, the fungui 
apparently gaining entrance through wounds. Descriptions of the fungus by the author, by 
Wilson and Heaver, and from Saccardo are given, also a list of synonyms by Seaver.— Th« 
flowering shoots of Alnm nepaltnfis, Pyruicria edulit, and Brylhrina are attacked by the 
fungus and serve as sources of inoculum. Control measures recommended are: eradication 
of trees (in immediate neighlKuhood) harboring the fungus; pruning diseased bushes in 
“cold weather," followed by spraying with a fungicide; and burning of prunings. [Se« 
Bot, Abate, 3, Kntry 1199.1—/. f* Lauritztn, 

1665. Tubcovi, M. Un nuovo parassita del peperoni (Acrotheciom Capsid a. ip.) (4 
new parasite of pepper.] Uevist, Pato). Veg. 9; 131-133. 1919,— In examining some peppers 
(Capneum annutim) sent from the Royal nfjnnal school of Turin some were found with yel- 
lowish white areas, which later became dark-colored, due to the fruiting bodies ol Altw- ( 
nort'o tenuii, a common saprophyte. There were other round or oval depressed spots, 1-3 
centitneters in diameter, of hazel color with chestnut brown margins, in which appeared & 
thin, olivaceous yellow mold which the author names Acrothecium capsid. A tochnicU 
description is given.— M. lilodffelt. 

1666. VAN OJEH Lek, H. a. Over de 2 . g. verwelkingsziekten, in het bijzonder die, 
walks door Vsrtidllium alboatrum veroorzaakt worden. [Regarding the so-called wilt diseasei, 
eapeclally those caused by Verticillium alboatrum.) Tijdschr. Plantcnz. 24:‘.^W19. Pi 
fiy. hS. 1918. Ibid. 25: 17- 52. PI. /-?, fig. 1-4. 1919,— In an introduction of 14 pages, the 
suthr»r first records an exceptionally severe oiitbreak of V’^erticilliura wilt of potatoes in 
Ilollarnl in 1918, and also its occurrence in tomatoes, cucumbers and melons. He also pre- 
sents a rather detailc<l and critical review of the literature dealing with V'crticillium dis- 
eases, examining especially the evidence on host range, biological strains, identity of IVr- 
tidUium and Aerodalagmuii species, the disease in woody plants, and the peculiar position -d 
the potato a.s a host of rfrliVt/ftiim. In this last connection he calls attention to the re- 
corded inability of Vertinllimn strains fnmi perennial hosts to infect annuals, while strains 
freun the latter rea<lily attack the fiwmer. This ho attributes to a loss of virulence due to 
continuous confinement to a perennial host. lie here reports for the first time isolation of 
VeTtidllium from Thuya, Prunug* (cherry), Amitclopsis vdlchii and Ribes (ciirr.int).— 
Ports II, III and IV in volume 25. They arc ile voted respectively t<i a consideration of: 
variations in the symptoms (>f the <iiseasc in the same and diiTerent hosts; the potato verti* 
cillioso in particular; and dissemination and methods of c<wl>ating the pathogene. An 
addenda presenting some observations on pa^iers appearing after this article went to press 
completes the contribution, - After discussing the physiolr>gy of wilting in plants the author 
ptiinls out that this is rather rare as a symptom of Verticillium diseases. When it does 
occur he holds it is due to a killing of the rootlets growing in infesttxl soil. Plants so atTceted 
Usually recover shortly to show later the more common symptoms; dwarfing, deatl spots with 
yellow i.sh borders in the leaves or the slow dying of leaves on the stems from below upwards. 
In his ojunion wilting rarely or never occurs in ]>tdato plants infected from diseased mother 
tubers. Me rejects the theory of wilting due to toxic substances secreted by the fungus, as 
also that of the plugging of the vessels by the mycelium. — In part three is presented evidence 
to support the conclusions that diseased mother tubers give usually infest^ daughter tubers, 
while healthy tulxrs from diseased plants never produce diseased plants; that the fungus 
spreads slowly during storage from the stem end through the vessels toward the eyes; that 
the variations in symptoms so often «ote<l for this disease especially in potatoes, is to be ex- 
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pliined primarily by the character of the initial invasi<*n. whether from infested soil or from 
liieeiaed seed tubers.— The ver>' general appearance of the dise.ase in so many hosts in IIMS 
Ihnmghout Holland is attributed chiefly to the severe drought i f that seas n. ‘Hic habit of 
overwintering in the potato tubers is chiefly responsible for t!te general :uid widespre.ad ths- 
iributjon of the fungus. Nothing new on the ctmtrol uf the disease is oi^ertnl. The author 
concludes after reviewing the possible lines of attack that the development of resist juit 
varieties ip the moat promising.--//. //. Wheiz^L , 

1667. V^ERHOEVEN, W. B. L. Zaaigraanonsmetting, [Disinfection of seed grain.} Tijd* 
achr. Tlantenz. 25: (Bijbladri 5-10. 1919.- -S^>ecihc directions are giv en h'r the seed treats 
meat of the common cereals, wheat, oats, barley and rye, for protection against the common 
routs, Fusariums and Helminthosimiumn, which are seed borne. //. II. Whctzfl. 

166S. (Popp, M.I [Rev. of; Wagver, R. J. Wasscrstoffloftenkonzentration und natflr- 
licht Immuiiitit dec Pflanten (Hydrogen-ion concentration and natural Immunity of plants.! 
('entralbl. Bakt. 35: 70S-719. 1916.] Biedrrtnann’R //eMlralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47: JAS ■l.'AO. 
191S.— Injections of phytopathogenic bacteria cause }d:uits t^. respond with varialis ns in tho 
hydrogen- ion concentration. Immediately after injection ll.o aeulity deerejuies. ,\t the end 
of the incubation period the acidity rises 0.‘J to 0.3 per rent. If the plant is able to withstand 
the infcctioa the acidity then (alia back to normal. If the plant is vuvablo to wilhstaud the 
* infection the hydrogen-ion concentration rises to a vtTV high level and then falls usually be- 
low the normal. If the infection is fatal there is usually a post-mortem rise in acidity.— 
F. M. Scherlt. 

1669. Wolf, F. A., and U. 0. Cromwell. Clover stem rot. Notrth thirolina Agric. Kxp. 
.'^ta. Tech. Bull. 16. IS p., a pi. 1919,- First evidence of the disease is a sudilen wilting of 
stem and leaves. These portions succumb quickly turning yellowish and tlien brown. The 
stetns near the surface of the ground and stool are involved and are covered with a more 
rr less profuse mould-like growth. This is foll(>wed by the furinatiim of lilack selerotia on 
the decaying stems. Thu roots are also involved and selerotia formed on lliem remain in 
the soil. The disease is prevalent from October to May ami spreads oul ward from localizial 

• are;is causing an uneven stand. Vnder favorable conditions the stand may be rather uni- 
formly destroyed. Scleroiinin irifoliorum is the cause of the disease. 'I'he hosts are red 
clover, crimson clover, white clover, alsikc clover, an<l alfalfa. Comparative studies of ,S. 
(rifaliomm and S. libertiana were made and lettuce and criinson clover were infected when 
inoculated with either organism. Comparati^* morphological studjuK indicate that A’, fihcr- 
h’aafl and S. trifoliorum are distinct Bpeciu.s. — Fungus may be disseminated by selerotia mixed 
vith the seed at harvest time. Other agencies of dissemination are contaminated soil, im- 
plements, and hay. The organism is kept alive in soil by aclerotia which remain dormant 
for S' me time. Burial of the selerotia by deep plowing, avoidance of contaniinatwl seed, 
exercise of care when stJil is used U> inoculate new fields with legume bacteria, avoidance of 
use of manure from stock fed on hay from infested fields, and otloptirin of a system of crop 
rotation are recommended as control measures. — li. A . Jehte. 

pharmaceutical;botany and pharmacognozy 

Hen'ry Kraemer, Editor 

NEW PLANTS FOR PHARMACEUTICAL USES 

1670. Arias, Bernardo. Una plants util. El cilantro de la tierra. [Coriander, a useful 
plant) Reviat. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2; 343. I fig. 1919, -Alteniion is called to use as a 
f ’Rdiment aod medicine of Eryngium foelidum Linn., a plant common in Cuba.— F. M. 

1671. Fletcher, Geo. Red Cross work at the Royal College of Science* Jour. Dept. 
Agric. Ireland 19: 322-3M. 1919.— 'Describes sphagnum and its crdlcctir)n and use for 
nodical purposes. — Donald Fohom. 

•^AWlCAl AMTWACn, TOI,. HI, WO. j 
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1672. Mknon, C. Rabcvakaba. Embelin ribes--* inediciiu for inflaeaza. Induui For- 
eoter 45 : 210. 1919.— IWH decuctionB of the plant— Family Myrainaceae — reported at 
effective cure and preventive of influensa during the recent epidemic in South Kanara.-- 
J. R, iScAromm. 

1673. ViEHOVKU, Akno. Chinese colza— A valuable new oil seed. OU, Paint and Drug 
RefK^rter 96^'*: 0.3. ^ jig. 1919.— Calling attention to the shifting centers of production due 
U> war conilitions, the authr r refers to the increased impcjrtance of oriental countries as sources 
of oil «ecd.s, Prior to the war Chinese and Japanese seeds were practically unknown in I'. 
S. A. Hut so great is the shortage in Kuro[>e that these <jil seeds are likely to come into Amer- 
ican rnarki-ts from the Orient for some year.s. Entering at San Francisco, these ChinMc 
see^J.s wen; at first markete<l as ‘'Gulden Gate" seeds and offered as mustard, to which thev 
bear a striking resr!mhlanee in appearance. They are quite lacking in pungency, however, 
and taste mure like cabbage than mustard. The seeds are somew’hat smaller than those of 
white mitstarri wbitrb they clu.s<;ly resemble except in taste. They were identihed as the 
Bccrl of /frnsAtcu cu/n//e»(ri>, cor. Ckinenina, related to the "China cabbage" and "celery 
cabbage." 'rhe microscopic characler.s are similar to those of the common colzas or rape 
seeds. They yielrj 10 iVJ per cent of fatty oil similar to that from rape. The marc yielded, 
upon maceration with water, from 0.4 to 0.6 r>er cent of a volatile oil, identified as "crotonvl 
mustard oil,” found also in rape seed, and quite different in physiological characters from the 
volatile oil "ally! tnustaril nil" obtained from the true mustards, Crotonyl mustard oil \t 
but slightly pungent and irritating and is not poUotious, while ally! mustard oil is highly 
irritating and jk^dsonous. The basal leaves of the young plant arc succulent and shouM be 
valuable for salad. The plant is hardy and may prove a desirable forage crop. Illustra- 
tions of the fruiting plant, tlie basal leaves an<l the seeds, both yellow and brown, accompany 
the article, the complete manuscript of which will be published in a bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ~ir. li. Dtiy, 

MEDICIMAL PLAVT CULTURE AND PREPARATION 

1674. Alsbehu, Gaul L,, Arno Vikhobvk.b, and Clare Olin Ewing. Some effects of 
the war upon crude drug importations. Jour, A hut. IMmrui. Assoc. 8: 4.59-171. 1919.— A 
comprehensive report of tin* effect of war conditions fui drug ini]>ort3 and spices. Eighteen 
well known drug [)roducts are considered, tlie data being set forth in tabular f<trrn showing 
the import-s (in thousands of pounds), declared v.aluc per pound and wholesale price of selected 
grades for the years 1913 to 191 S inclu.sive. Imports of those eighteen commodities witli the 
exception of buchu, gentian and crude opium allowed a marked falling off from the figures of 
1913, these products being among tlie list of those on which new' tariff duties were placed. 
An interesting account of drug adulteration follows which the authors divide into five sec- 
tion.H M follows: (1) Material containing toxic foreign matter; (2) Material of value a.^ 
substitutes for recogni'/ed products; ^3) Material unsuitable for use as substitutes for rcr'g- 
nized products, but valuable for other purposes; (4) Material of uncertain value, requiring 
further study; (5) Material of no known value. Data is presented on adulterations under 
the various divisions. — /latoa ffogslail Jr. 

1675. CusHM,\N, Allerton S. Growing medicinal plants in America. Jour. Heredity 

10: Fig. IS. 1919.— See Hot. Absts. 3. Entry* 1061. 

1676. Clutk. Willard N. Officinal drugs of the United States. Amer. Bot. 25: 47-*50. 

1919. list of the native plants that may be substituted for official drugs w*ith notes on 

how ami where to sell them. — IV. X. Clufe. 

1677. Coi'x, M. M. A. Valeriana officinalis. Pharm. Weekblad 56: 735-755. 1919.— The 
best paper submitted in a contest on this subject conducted by the Dutqh society for the ad- 
vancement of pharmacy. The author gives a very complete description of the plant in the 
different stages of development, of its cultivation and of the chemical estimation of it« 
constituents.— W. Engtlhardl. 
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1678. CooitBBs, G. British pUots of mediciiuU vilue. South African Card. 8: 57->58, 
1919. 

1679. CoNABDs, £. H. J. De proeftuin voor Genoeskruideo t® Delft in 1918, [The wt- 

perimental farddn for modiciiul plants at Delft in 1918, j Tharm. Wcekblad 56: 351. 1919.— 
A report in regard to plants and seeds obtained in cultivating meilieinal plants. It comprises 
25 different plants and 64 species of seed. The results of the experimenU were very satis- 
factory.—//. Eno^lhardi, * 

1680. FAiBBBiDflK, Dorothea. South African herbs. I and 11. South African Card. 
9:79-61. J60j\g. 1919. 

1681. Gu£rin, P. (Rev. of Ookis, A., and Demilly, J. La culture dee plantes mddi- 
ciaalcs. Preface de M. L. Guigoard, Vigot fr., edit., Ptris, 1919. (The cultivation of medi- 
cinal plants. With a preface written by M. L. Guigoard.) Vigot Fr^ws: Paris, 191 9, | Bull. 
Sci. Pharm. 26: 339. 1919. 

1682. Hamilton, Herbert C. Digitalis leaves: Effect on activity of temperature in dry- 
ing. Jour. Amer. Chem, Soc. 41: 125-130. 1919. 

1683. Hamilton, Herbert C. Pharmacological assaying. Jour. Atner. Pharm. Asaoo. 
8; 49-61, 1919.— Author presents a historical and descriptive discussion of pharm aeological 
assaying in general, followed by a summary of the work Rccomi>U8hod <)n the assay of f’an- 
nahis Adtiva, Krgot, the Digitalis series, pituitary gl.and and suprarenal gland. With bibli- 
ography. — -4n(on Ilogatad, Jr. 

168^1. Kilmer, F. B. The study of drugs. Arncr. Jour. Pharm. 91 : l'i9“147. 1919.— 
The author briefly reviews the present knowledge of several of our more cnmuion drugs as 
belladonna, aconite, aloes, etc., pointing (Uit the fact that very little is really known about 
them at the present time. “.\s pharmacists we are most interested in iu artivn [irineiple. 
What is the active i)rinciplc of belladonna? The usual answer is “atropine.” Is tliis the cor- 
rect answ'cr? Investigation h.w shown that .atropine docs not exist in culliviited belladonna, 
nor indeed in belladonna when carefully handled and drietl. Atropine is a [irodiict, or a 
derivative, produced during the tnanipulation of the drug.”- Anion linggtad, Jr, 

16S.5. Koch, Georoe P. The cultivation of medicinal plants. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc. 8; 275-281. 1919 . — \ shfjrt hi.story of the cultivation of medicinal idants, wliich had 
iU inception in the middle of the sixteenth century, is given. The impetus given the in- 
du.stry in this country, as a result t4 the recent war and conserjuent dieck on the importaljon 
of crude drugs, is touched upon, as well as the experimental work carried out by fe<lcral and 
•State gnveminents in their endeavor to hr-lp make it a profitable entr-rprise. l^etailod melliods 
are given for the proper handling and cultivation of be)la.ilonna, hyoscyamus, digitalis, can- 
nabis, and stramonium.— OftVer A. Faruell. 

ICS6. Koch, George P., and J. Hu.s.sell Butler. DigiUlis purpurea. Amer. Jour. 
Pharm. 91: 211-221. 1919. — A comprehenbive report on a nurnboT of experimenU covering 
the most imprjrtant phases of the cultivation of DigiOilis pvrpvrea, so that a suceessful and 
paying crop may generally be obtained even in localities not exceptionally favorable for its 
gr twth. The paper includes a study of germination, planting, effect of fertilisation, effect 
of certain inorganic salts upon the growth and active constituents, effect of drying at differ- 
ent temperatures upon the activity. With summary and biblif*graphy.— Anton Ilogatad, Jr. 

1687. Koch, George P. Hyoscyamus Niger. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 68-83. 1919.- 
Author presents data on the commercial culture of IIyo$cynmuA ntger which includes a study 
of the following: seed germination, effect of inorganic fertilizers upon growth and develop- 
ment, control of insects, seed formation, alkaloidal content and the utilisation of the various 
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parti of tbe plant. Aa to the latter the author rep«>rtit that the steins, collected when the 
plants are green, can probably always be utilized in conjuction with the leaves and the 
aJkaloidal requirement of the U. S. P. of 0.065 per cent, be met. With summary and bibli* 
o^tmpkiy Anion Ilogetad, Jr. 

1688. Pqlak's FauTAL Wobks. Pepermont cultoor in Nederland. (Coltimtion of pepper* 
mint in Holland.) Pharm. Weekblad 56:41. 1919. —Peppermint cultivated in Holland yielded 
an oil which compared favorably with American oil obtained from peppermint cultivated in 
Wayne County, Michigan.— //. Engelhrtrdi. 

16S9. WoooiiAUH, K. h. The commercial growing of some European drugs in Michigan. 
Jour, Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 47>MH2, 1919.— /Vuth/r discusses the various problems con- 
fronted in the commercial cultivation of belladonna and hy oscyamus in Michigan.— Anion 
Hogitad. Jr. 


COMMERCIAL SUPPLIES 

1690. Howakd, B, F. The trade in Cinchona bark. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 231-23.1, 
1919. \ brief review of an article on the future '>f the trade in Cinchona bark, which appeared 
in Bull. Imp. Inst. 16*. 1918. Reference is made to the historj’ of this bark but the paj)er 
deals f(H the most part with its productiftn. The author states that Java heaxU the list of 
pnHlucers, with an annual output of 22,880,000 jKJimds, India supplying 2,000,000 pounds and 
other countries 440,000 pounds. Although from a commercial point of view, the plantations 
in Ht. Helena and Fast Africa are at the moment negligible, yet from the scientific aspect 
the typieal analyses given are of considerable interest as they show a high percentage of qui- 
nine and [>rove the bark to be well u]> to the Java standard, thus indicating the m- st success- 
ful cultivation-' which may have been either deliberate or accidental. (Reprinted from Jour. 
8oo. flhem, Ind,, Feb., 1919.) — Anton JfogHlad, Jr. 

ltK)l. .^NONVMouB, (Rev. of: William M.anrfikld. Squlbb’s atlas of the official drugs. 
686 j)., illmit. 1919,1 Dniggist.s Oirc. 63: 24.1. 1919. — All the drugs of the Pharmacopoeia 
and \ational Formulary are illustrated (in the atla.s) in halftone from photographs of drugs 
selected by the a\ithor. Under each drug name are given the official title, synonyms, parts 
used, permissible limits of irnpiiritie.s, assay, *>fficial preparations, and much other essential 
information. Contains a gbissary of Ixitaniral terms; tables of {wsays and of doses; and s 
very comprehensive index . — Other A . Far welt. 

KKK. MARir-VicTORiKN, Fr. des E. C. Notes recueillles dans la region du Tamiscam* 
Ingue. [Notes collected in the region of the Temiscaming, Quebec.] Naturaliste Canatlien 
45 : 163-169. May, 1919. - In the course of a botanical exploration in June, 1918, the author 
ha<l an opportunity of making inquiries from the Indians and missionaries in the region of 
Lake Temiscaming, far up and north of the Ottawa River, as to the names and supj)osed or 
real virtues of many of the wild native plants and trees. The traditional pharmacopoeia of 
these Indians is likely soon to disappear. As a rule they are not disposed to be free with 
such infonnation. They are ready to bring an ingredient or a decoction prepared, but slow 
to show where to get the material. Author’s chief authorities are: R. P. Beaudry, O.M.L, 
our6 of North Temiscaming; Mr. John King, chief of the Algonquins of Nddelec reserve; 
Mme. Vaya, an Indian resident at Ville-Marie; and Mr. Carufel, a hunter living at Lac des 
Quin 10 on Bay Gilics. 

Tkutfn m cidentnlin is useil as a poultice in rheumatism, in labor, for the resolution of anky- 
losis, and in a vapor bath for pleurisy, the heat being generated by hot stones dropped into 
the bath well charged with the branches, Sarrncenin purpurea is assumed to be a sovereign 
remedy for .small-pox and for the healing of any kind of sores. Sorhue Americana is believed 
to be a very general health stimulant. Portions of the spray of the following boiled for some 
hours is^used to purify or strengthen the blood: Sorfrws Americana, Picea marina, Picta 
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C&tuuUn^^j GauUheria procumbini, Sambucus Vanademis, with a little wine. Copfi# in- 
foliti is used to cure 8t)res of the tuoutii and to excite appetite; and als<.» t<» allay intlaiiiiuatioQA 
of the skin. Oirsium arveme is used against eruptions generally, especially those caused by 
Hhut tojfiVodtfni^on. By seeking out the latter plant which cause<l a poisoning, and boiling 
it in a kettle of water and finally pouring the whole into the water, the ptiisou sjiell is said to 
he broken and the victim recovers, iSoln/ajfo Cunudcnjus makes an infusion curing lover, 
roffinium Penrwyh>anifum roots make an infusion to cure Uie suppression of .urine. The 
r,«)ts of Epilobium angustifoiiurn moke a poultice to cure boils. The infusion of Kviws <d 
(iToenlandicrum is a stimulant, is used as a tonic before labor; and the leaves are used 
against headaches. An infusion of i is s,aid to be a cure for dyspepsia. 

The flower of RanuTtculus atria is us<»d against heailachcs. Anemone ct/flmfnVu and A. muf- 
tijitia are used also for the same purpose in the region of the Uocky Mountains. The leavei 
are reduced to snuff which cause tears and sneeiing, folio w*hI by a sense of relief. Arloeo 
alba is used by the Temiscaming Indians in menstrual disturbances. ('lirUonia boreah'a hat 
a f. ot which when grated into iiowder and lulded to ilic bait attractii Vienrs l^> the traps from 
great distances. The bark of Populujs Iretnulouks powdered and inixcil with sugar is taken 
as & vermifuge. Achillea millefolium when fresh and green is good for burns. The gum from 
Abies balsamea is used for burns and abscesses. AnapA^dfs maryordavu is used as poultices 
on bums. If one places a stick of Eraiinus Americatut in the stove, the juice ooiing out of 
its ends is said to cure earaches. A. //. Mat Kay. 

1693. BuKKtLL, I. II. Kotes on Colt trees in the Economic Garden, Singapore. Gardens' 
Bull, Straits Settlements 2: 74-S6. Fig. 1. 1918. 

1604. Crrmata, Merlino. Plantas mediclnales populares. [Popular medicinal plantt.] 
Revist. Agric. Com, y Trab. 2: 163-155. $ fig. 1919. Some medicinal uses commonly made 
of rts.^us ayexoides Lin. and CfijVinu# indi'cu* Lin., arc discussed.— A', M. HUulgeU, 

1095. An'CNTUous. The economic resources of Burma cutch. f'hem. and Druggist 91; 
705, 737.— The cutch of commerce is an extract prepared from several [ilants but its cliief 
8*mrcc is the wood of Acacto ('aUchn, native of India .an<I Burma, This extract is .also known 
os black catechu, Pegu cutch and Terra Japonica, 'I'rces of a circumference of three feet or 
more are used; the bark is rern<jved and used locally for tanning; the wood chipped by hand 
labor, the chips packed in earthenware jars covered witli water and boiled. As the liquor 
fliickons it is strained into other vessels and cvaporatcil by lieat until the extract will harden 
on cooling. The best grade is formed into blocks covered witli large lcavi*s; a poorer grade is 
paired into mats molded in the sand, f'utch liiw been uscil in Burma from time immemorial 
ss a dye, for tanning and cxtmiaivcly to toughen fish lines, nets and canvas exposed to water. 
It has been exported for eighty years, and in 191.5 the exports were H.526 tons. During the war 
the exports have markedly fallen off. \n the forestry department of Burma is so greatly 
undermanned, the huge reserve forests are suffering many deprcMlations ami it is c>stimated 
that 15,000 cutch trees are illegally cut annually. -A’, S. (kithcrcanl. 

ANATOMY 

1696. AxoNYMons. [Ilev.of: M ALMANruE, L. A. Contribution 4 P6tudc anatomlqu© des 
Eriocaul coaches et des families voisines: Restiac^es, Centro) 4pidac£eB, Xyridac4es, Phlla- 
drac6es et Mayacac6eB. (Contributions to the anatomical study of the Eriocaulonaceae and re* 
Uted families: Restiaceae, Centrolepidaceae, Xyridaceae, Philydraceae and Mayacaceae.) 
Thesis for deg. Dr.Sc. Giraull: St. Cloud (Parifi), 1919.1 Bull. Sci. Pharrn. 26: 297. 1919. 

1697. Styoer, Jos. BeitrBge zur Anatomic der Umbelliferenfrachte. [Contributions on 
the anatomy of umbelliferous fruits.] Schweiz. Apolh. Xeitg. 57: 12.5-126, ITi-M.'}. Fig. 10- 

t9I9.“The fruit of Berula anguMifolia Koch is rounded, laterally compressed, with the 
Btylar cushion, both of the bent styles and a short 5-pointcd calyx evident, 2 mm. long, 2 mm. 
deep and 1 mm. broad, dark -brown to yellowish-brown. The vittae form an almost closed 
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ring, two neight^jrlng vittae sometimes being fused together. Atkamanla creUruiM L. fruit 
ii elongated, grayish'brown, b»mento«e, crowned with a collar-like stylopodium and the long 
curved styles, mm. high, 1.5 ram. deep, and 1 rnm. broad. The ribs are not noticeable and 
the cremocarp not reailily separable into its component mericarps. Two or three, seldom 
one, vittae are found in the ground tissue of the mesocarp between each 2 ribs. In the prj- 
mary ribs outside of the fibrovaecular bundle lie one, two or three small secondary oil r^er- 
voirs, The.cells of the mesocarp contain a yellowish substance. The outer epidermis con. 
tains numerous hesperidin crystals of rosette, plumose or fine needle types. (See also next 
following Kntry, //e5er IT, Yovngken. 

IGOH. Htyokr, Jos. Beitrlge zur Anatomie der Umbelliferenfrdchte. [Contributioni on 
the anatomy of umbelliferoua fruits.) Schweiz, .\poth. Zeitg. 57; 183-188. Fig. 1S~16. 1919 . 
—The macro- and raicro-morijhological characteristics of the fruits of OenonfAc PAcffandrium 
Lam., Aelhuta Cynainxtm L., and Lm'sheum o.^'n«/e Koch are considered together with the 
habitats of the plants yielding them. Oenanthe Larkenalu Gmel. fruits show thick walled 
wood parenchyma only tn the ribs. The sclercnchyma fibers arc arranged as in 0. Phtllan- 
tirium. In Oenanthe jnmjjinelUndeH fruits the sclerenchyma plates are more broadly dcvel* 
oped in the ribs than in O. Fhdlandrium, but are extended over the vittae in a more layered 
hand up to f<mr cell rows br^jad. {See also next preceding Kntry, 1697.)— //efccr IV, youn^iten. 

1609. Van Wisselinoii, C. Bijdragen tot de Kennis van de zaadbuld. Derde bijdrags; 
Over de zudhuid der Papevenceen en Fumarticeen. 1 Contributions to the knowledge of seed- 
coats. Third contribution: About the seed-coats of the Papaveraceae and Fumariaceae.l 
Pharm, Weekhlad 56:84^865. PL J, fig. 6. 1919. 

ADULTERATION AND PHARMACO-ANALYSIS 

1700. (lATHKRroAi., K. N. Couch grass versus Bermuda grass. Jour. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc. 8 : 26-32. Fig. t-8, 1919.— A historical, morphological, chemical and therapeutical 
discussion of Agropyron re pens and Caffriola Oactylon, with bibliography. — Anton Hogstad, 
Jr. 


1701. ZupALL, C. J. The structure of Bermuda grass compared with that of triticum. 
Jour, Amcr. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 4?2--173. Fig. 1-2. 1919.—A comparison of the structure of 
Bermuda grass {Caftriota Daclylon) with that of triticum {Agropyron re pens). The dried 
rhizome of Cnfiriain is seldom less than 2, and usually 3 mm., or more in diameter, and is 
usually hard and brittle, whereas triticum is seldom more than 2 inni. in diameter and usually 
soft and pliable. marked difference is noted in the cortex, that of Bermuda grass being 
about one-fourth as broad as that of triticum and containing only 1 or 2 vascular bundles, 
whereas the C(>rtex of triticum cr>ntain8 6 or 7 bundles. Plndodcrmis is absent in Bermuda 
grass, pith is fiuir or five times as broad os that of triticum. In Bermuda grass there are 
from 30 to 3,5 bundles sc.attert'd throughout the pith, while in triticum there are only 10 or 12. 
Powdered Bermuda grass exhibits a large amount of starch and the powder is also character- 
ized by the absence of endodermal cells . — Aniori Hogsiad, Jr. 

1702. Kwin<i, Glare Olin, ani> Joseph F. Clevenger. Ballot! htrsuta, Benth. An 
adulterant of horehound (Marrubium vulgare L.)* Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8; 273-275, 
Fig. l-i. 1919 .— A morphological study of .UarfRhium vulgare, Ballota hirsuia and Ballota 
acelnhulosa, to aid in the identification of the materials offered for entry as “horehound," 
over which a great deal of confusion has arisen during the past two years. The following arc 
the distinguishing characteristics: The calyx of true horehound. which is only about half 
as largo as those of Bnffoio acelabulosa and Ballota hirsuia, is tubular, whereas the calv^ of 
both BrtBoio species is nearly funnel-shaped. The calyx of Ballota ocffotufoM has 10-20 
obtuse lobes, which ore crenate, whereas the marginal lobes of Ballota hirsuta are dentate. 
The leaves of .Vurruhium vulgare are tufted and usually curved or bent and sessile, wherew 
those of Bofioto hirsuia are usually straight amd are somewhat elevated by a multicellular 
basal stalk.— Anfon l/ogstad, Jr. 
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Younqkin, H. W . Ballots hirsota, a receat adulterant for Mamiblum mlcare. 
^er. Jour. PhArm. 91: 147-156. Fig, 1-9. 1919.— A rq>t>rt vi\ the examination of a &hip- 
juent labeled "horehound herb" that had been sent from a tlreek port to a Philailolphia tirra 
but which had been condemned by the government on the grtmnd that it container! an aiUil- 
terant. EiamiiAtion showed shipment to contain "Ballota hinuia." The marroscojucal 
4 fld microscopical characteristics of both .Varriibtum rui,;urr and Ballota hirsuta are fully 
discussed and are shown in a series of photographs and sketches.- .bdon Ui*gst<ni, Jr. 

1704. Knapp, A. W. The separation and uses of cacao shell. Amer. Jour. Tharin. 91: 
107-112. 1919. — An account of the method of sej^aration and uses of cao}U> shells. The au- 
thor states that the world production of cacao shell is found to be about MSMt) tons per year, 
of which Europe consumes 22,000 tons, the consumptidn in (Iroat Britain being 4773 tons. 
Analyses of the roasted and unroasted shell and a discussion of the price of cacao shell are also 
given. (Reprinted from Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., July, 191S.) -Anton Ih^gstad, Jr. 

1705. Anontmous. Japanese chiretta. Chem. and Druggist 91: 733. 1919.— Under this 
name a new substitute for Indian chiretta was offered at a recent drug sale in London. It is 
used in Japan in medicine os a bitter tonic, and wjis described in a list of Japjinesc drugs re- 
ceived from Japan by the late Mr. I'hos. C’hristy in 1S79. In Japan it is known as iuyaku 
or semburi. The plant is about a fo t high and bears S( me resemldance in foliage to Kri/tA- 
r«a Ctnlaitriujn, with flowers somewhat like those of C/iforu i>er folia la, but having pink- 
ish-white flowers striped with purple. It is interesting botariically on account of the stigma 
being prolonged downwards over the edges cd tlic valves of the ovary, whence the name given 
by Grisebach, Pleurogyne rolata. Matsumtua in his “Index riantarutn Japonicarum" (p. 
503) places it under iStt'crtta C/tineruris, and gives as synonyms Pleurogyne rolata and 0;j|ie/ta 
diluta. The plant is widely spreari in Japan and there arc eleven other Japanese species of 
the genus Suertia. The drug is reported to be more bitter than the Indian chiretta. So far 
as pharmacy is concerned, the short stature of the plant and the larger prominent fliovcrs 
will serve to distinguish it easily from the Indian <lrug. .fi". .V. Oothercoal. 

170C. Claassen, Edo. Examination of a sample of gum asafoetida. .Amer. Jour. Pliarm, 
91: 164. 1919. — The author reports that a sample of gum a.^^afoetida in which whitish, shining 
“Specks could be seen contained .54 .4 5 per cent of gum, 115. .11 per cent of calcite and lO.tVl per 
cent of granite, the adulteration representing nearly half of the quantity of gum. Author 
also reports that the adulteration f>f another piece of gurn, previously examined, consisted 
of calcite only in about the same amount. — Anion Jiogntati, Jr. 

1707. ScoviLLE, W. L. Scammony and its substitutes. Amer. Jour. Tharm. 91: 38S- 
.3S9. 1919. — A report on the examination of a sample of lUMna draRlira, a Mexicarj plant which 
closely resembles the Mexican Scammony, Ipomoca ortzoAensiA?. Exarninatif>n of the Renna 
rrsin diselosed the fact that this product is far different from the resin of Mexican Scammony. 
A (xjm pari son is given of the resin of Scammony, resin of Mexican Scammony and the resin 
of fte«ina drc^lica, in tabulated form. (Reprinted from .Jour. Ind. and Kngin, Chem., April, 
1919.) — Anton Hogslad, Jr. 

1708. HoLMEft, PI. M. Strophanthus semina, B. P. Amer. Jour. I’harm, 91 : 248-260. 
1919.— Author sets forth the danger involved in the u.se of ^hc f>reparafions of Strophanthus 
seeds owing to the admixture of other seeds wdlh the crude drug, and states that, in case of 
such powerful drugs as Strophanthus, aconite and Digilalis, the Foods and Drugs Act should 
be strictly applied to punish those using adulterated or n)ixe<l samples, or that a government 
inspector of vegetable drugs should be appointed to prevent such important remedies, if 
^ulterated or diluted with other species, from entering commerce. A discussion of similar 
dangers regarding Aconite follows, with the suggestion that the tincture of Aconilum Napellns 
should be prepared from the fresh plant, grown in Great Britain and collected in May. (Re- 
printed from Pharm. Joum. Pharmacist, Jan., 1919 .) — Anton HogstaA, Jr. 
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1709. Fauhicli,, ()uvi^a A. Crimp bark» higbbtish cranberry. Northweetem Dniggin 
27 : 245-246, 1919. - 'I'he ciommercial hiatorj' of the drug Cramp bark ia gfyen and it i« show® 
that nu 8uh«tituiion < f mountain maple bark (or that of highbuah cranberry was ever made 
but that, n the other hanrl, the mountain maple baric, from the very earliest times d'-wu to 
1913, was the only commercial Cramp hark known. The opinion is express^ that the name 
Cranip hark, bccatifw of long years of use and commercial application, should be retained 
for the of Ai-^r K/ncuium ham. and the more familiar name of htghbush cranberry should 
be mlopted f /f the bark of yi/yurnum Americanurn Mill, The paper is concluded by a letter 
from .John L'ri Moyd, giving a detailed ai.‘count of how the early Eclectics obtained their 
drugH through speci.d colleelors rather than from the commercial drug markets of the coun. 
trv, and [)reJM;ntiiig other remarks covering the Cramp bark and highbush cranberry subject.— 
Oliver A . Faru ell. 

1710. Huu.N'rz, h, Apropos de la presence des spores de TiUetia Tritici dans les sellss. 
[The pretence of the spores of Tiileta Tritici in stools.) Bull. Sci. Bharm. 26: 257-265. Fi^, 
/. 1019, Keces containing the spores were found. The sjx^res apparently had been intro- 
duced into the stomach by sjxiiled breiwi or hour, and had passed unchanged into the intes- 
tinal tract. The s|x»res can easily be distinguished fr>m pollen grains and the eggs of hel- 
minths, VV hut her or not they are detrimental to man has not been established as yet.—//, 
FnfjeihartU. 


»*LANT CHEMISTRY 

1711. .\\o.NyMourt (H. Wx.). [Rev, of: lieu [K.vrique, L. J. A.j Le Cestum Parqul 
(Duraznillo negro) ; 6tude de propri6t6s physiol ogiques. ICestum Parqui (Duraznillo negro). 
A study of its physiological properties.} Thesis for the degree of <loctor of veterinary medi- 
cine, University of Buenos Aires. Bussio and Bigliani, publishers, Buenos Aires, 1918, j 
Hull. Sci. Bharm. 26: -TIO. 1919. 

1712. BsiiJ.vuToy, F, W., AnrREn Tj.vole, avd C. E. Watso.n. The aamlnation ot com- 
mercial dextrin and related starch products. .\mer. Jour. Bharm. 91: rjO-SS. 1919. — Method 
for determining the amount of dextrin gurn in a mixture of starch and <lcxtriii gum. the starch 
being estimated by difTerenee, A Biiggested method for examination of starch products is 
given which will meet most commercial requirements. — Anion Ilogstad, Jr, 

1713. Boil ROCK LOT, Km., Axn M. Briokl. Application de la mithode bioclumique i 
Tfttude de plusleurs esp6ces d*Orchid€es indigenes. D6couverte d’un glucoside nouveau, la 
loroglosslne. (Application of the biochemical method to the study of various species of native 
orchids. Discovery of a new glucoside, Loroglossln.) Jour. Bharm. et Chim. 20: 81. 1919. 

1714. BouuauELoT. Km., an’d H. H£kis.sk;y. Application de la m6thode biochimique 1 
I'itude des feuilles fraiches d'Hakea laurina. Extraction de quftbrachite et d'arbutioe. |The 
biochemical method applied to the study of the fresh leaves of Hakea laurina. Extraction of 
quebrachit and arbutin.) Jour. Bharm. et ('him. 19: 251-255. 1919. 

1715. Bkidri,. M. M.\rc. Application de la m£thode biochimique aut rameauz et aux 
ecofces de diverses especes du^enre Populus. [Application of the biochemical method to 
the branches and barks of various species of the genus Populus.] Jour. Phann. et Chim. 19: 
42^-434; 20: 14-2:U 1919. 

1716. C.^sTno, R. T)G. Propiedades medicioales del jugo del platanero. IMedlcInal prop- 
erties of the juice of the plantain.} Revist. .Agrie. Com. v Tr&b. 2: 63-64. 1919. — Compila- 
tion of medicinal uses of the juice of the leaves and stems of the banana 6r plantain. — F, W. 
BfodjjaB. 
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1717. Cbobsley, T. Linsby. Meliing point of rosin. Amer. Juur. Phurra. 91: 1H3 185, 
1919 .^A comparison of the “film," “capillary" and “ctduom" mctluKls for the deteriuination 
ijf the melting ptiint of rosin, with direct ii'«s for each method, The resulU show, as the au- 
thors state, that, properly speaking, rosin, like asphalt. hj4» no definite melting point, there- 
fore. any specification aiming to gratle it by reference to its behavior on heating should slate 
the lucthi.'d for obtaining results. (ReprinUnl in m .1, ur. Imlust. and Kngin. Chem.. January, 
J 919 .)- Anton Hogstcul, Jr, 

1718. DeThottars, G. O. A. Aqua taurocerasi uit vesF,.hillende varieteiten van Prunua 
Uuraccraaua. [Cherry-laurel water made from different varieties of Prunus laurocerasus.] 
rbann. Weekblad 56: 790. 1919. — The author found the statcinenls of Hridel, Juillct and 
Wester, that the young leaves contain the largest amount of hydrocyimic ncitl, correct, but 
he further found that the quantity of acid varies considerably with the different species of 
cherry -laurel. Thus, common fanroccra^ins (^)ntaina 0.7 per cent; 1. Sch\phiengi9, 1.40 per 
cent; 1. Sehi pkaenjiiB ZaMiatuj, 0,61 per cent; 1. Schi i>kiicmia Michiarm, 0.0'J per cent; I. 
.'>■< Ai;d;(icn8»« -.ScrhtVa, 1.08 per cent; f. Cnucdaun, 1,05 per cent; /. (’ohAico, l.lW per cent; 

/. htifolia JSfrftni, 0.7 i)cr cent; and 1. rotundifolui, 1,2 per cent.— W. KtigtlhnrilL 

1719. Dox, Arthur W., and G. P. Plaisance. A new method for the determination of 
raotUin in vanilla extract. Amer. Jour. Pliarm, 91: 167-170. 1919.— brief r^sum6 of the 
various methods for the determination of vanillin, with an acctuint of the uso of th inbar bi- 
liiric acid in the presence of 12 per cent of hydrochloric mud for this purjjosc. In summa- 
riringthe authors state “Thiobarbituric acid, which is easily prej)are<l fn in malonlo ester 
Mid thiourea, may be used for the quantitative determination of vanillin in vanilla extracta 
which do not contain caramel as added coloring matter. When caramel is present it may 
- SAily be detected by the brown precipitate forme<l on the arhlition of plilnroglucimil to the 
clarified extract containing 12 per cent of hydrochloric acid. (Heprinted from Simmon's 
.''f'ioe Mill, November, 1918.)— An/ori Ifog»ta<}, Jr, 

1720. Fi.ndlay, Dorothy F, An iodine factory in eastern Siberia. Amer. J<iur. Pham. 
91 : 24.V248, 1919.— An interesting account of a visit to a little hnline facbiry alsuit 2tX) miles 
from VdadivoBtok. The author describes in a popular manner a tour through the f.-iclory 
where h'dine is manufactured along simplest possible lines. ‘ 'Chinese junks go out and rake 
in the seaweed, which is carried up to the top cd the l)each, stacked in [)iles, and burnt on 
the sp< it. at a stone's throw from the factory. The ash is wheeled straight into the tanks, 
lixiviated with the water in the usual way." There are many p<*inl8 of interest as t<) villag- 
ers. methods of transportation, etc. (Heprinted from the Pharm, Joum. and Pharmacist, 
Jan.. 1919.) — Anion Hogstad, Jr, 

1721. G£r.^rdin, £. Le Ludiuium appel6 aussi Ambre noir et Baume noir. ILadanum 
also called black amber asd black balsam. j Bull. 8ci. I’harm. 26: 289 297, 1919,- Data on 
the origin of the drug, the etymology of its name, the chemical compogitif)n of tlu* balsam, an 
account of the substances used for adulterating the drug and of the use of the balsam, arc 
given.— //. Engelhardt, 

1722. Jacobson, C. A. Alfalf saponin. Alfalf investigation VII. Jour. Amer. C'hem, 
Soo. 41: 640-648.' 1919. [Sec Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1223.] 

1723. Koch, George P. The influence of the presence of stems and roota upon the total 
alkaloid content of the leaves of stramonium. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91 : ll-lO, 1919. — In order 
t determine the posaibilitics and advisabilities of utilizing the stems and roots of stramonium 
in conjunction with the leaves, the author sets forth the results of his experiments in a series 
“f 4 tables, which, briefiy summarized, are as follows: (1) Moisture determinations uf various 
parts of the plant: Leaves, 80-8.5 per cent; secondary stems, 87-92 per cent; primary stems, 
85-87 per cent; roots, 78-82 per cent. (2) Hclation of the leaf to that of stems: 47 .5-52 ..5 i>€r 
cent. (3) Relation of the leaf to that of stems and roots: 4.1 per cent. (4) Total alkaloid 
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content of vartous parts and the resulte produced when various percentages of stems and rcK^ts 
were added Uj the leaves: I^af and secondary stems or leaves with 10 per cent of se^adary 
stems are much higher than the required U. S. P. content. That the whole plant, with tr 
without the root, can be usetl for a commercial preparation that will meet the dcai^d 
standard of 0.25 {ler cent of total stramonium alkaloids.— .dnton Hog9tQd,'Jr, 

1724. Ltnn, K. V. Ozonides and peroxides of the teipenes as therapeutic agents. Jour. 
Amer. I’hrfnn. Aswic. 8: 103-104. 1910.— The view that oxygenated constituents of the vola- 
tile oils are the bearers of therapeutic properties, whereas the terpenes are regarded as mer^ 
diluents and hence of little value, has been shattered by a study of the products resulting 
from the oxidatif>n of the terpenes with either atmospheric oxygen or oione. The products 
of the action of ozr^ne on the terpenes are termed ozonides and those resulting from the acti> u 
of atmosplieric oxygen on unsaturated hydrocarbons are called peroxides. P^mphasis is placed 
on the necessity for further study of the chemical products that result frutn the initial addi- 
tion of oxygen to the terj)eneB and the subsequent rearrangements of the labile oxides, ht«th 
ozonides and peroxides. — Anion Ilogstad, Jr. 

1725. Lynn, K. V. Camphene in hemlock oil. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 8: 104, 1919, 
— Brief repr^rt on the identification of camphene in hemlock oil, the identity of which v.m 
established by converting it into borneol, m.p. by the Bertram-Walbaum hydration re- 
action , — Anton IIoQutadt Jr. 

1726. Millek, E. II., AND E. V. Lynv. Oleoresin of Pinus ponderosa. Jour. .\mer. 
Pharm. ,\ssoc. 8: 103. 1919. -A prr-liminary note on the exaininati<'n of the oil obtaincfl 
from the oleoresin of Pinus jKinderusn by steam fractionati<in, to tlftermine its constituents 
as well aa to isolate the nopineno. Results to be reported elsewhere.— .In/on Hogstad, Jr. 

1727. 1‘AiiTniPOE, WiLMAM. Note on the assay of red Cinchona bark. Amer. Jour. 
Pharm. 91: ;i82-.'iS3. 1919. {Reprinted from The .-Vnalyst, March, 1919.}— .Author reports 
that inisatisfaetory results have been obtaine<l in the a.ssay of Cinrhonae rubrae cortex B. P.. 
19M, aitd suggests that there he a reduction in the amruint of w.ater \ised, making it 12 mill 
of water instead t>f V2 mils for the 10 grams of powdered drug. By using this proportion of 
water, higher contents of total alkaloids were obtained on tliree orcaj»»nns, the increases being 
respectively 2.92, 1.10 and 1.16 per cent above the amoiints found when pharmacopoeia! 
instructions were followed. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

172S, PtiiLiups, Max. Ad unusual oil from Monirda punctata. Jour. Amer. PhaiiD. 
Assoc. 8: 177-179. 1919. — The nil c.i>ntains hydrothymoquinone and the plant resemble'* 
Monarda fistuh’sa in its phyto-chcmical c<*nstitueDt8.— Anton Hogstad, Jr, 

l?29. Phillips, Max. The Volatile oil of Canada balsam. Jour. Amer. Pharm. Apsoc. 
8; 175-179. 1919.— A preliminary investigation of the volatile oil of Canada balsam, in which 
the presence of pincnc has been confirmed. There is at least one other terpene present, 
indicated by the boiling-points of certain fractions and by the benzylamine base of the frac- 
tion obtained at 173-^17S®C. — Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

1730. PoBTERN’AK, S. SuT dcux sels crystallises du principe phospho-organique de reserve 
del plantes vertes. [Two phospho-organic salts in the reserve of green plants.) Compt. Rend. 
Acad. 8ci. Paris 168; 1216-1210. 1 fig. 1919. 

1731. Power, Frederick B., and Victor K. Chesnct. Ilex vomitoria as a native source 
of caffeine. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 41: 1307-1312. 1919 .— //cj vomitoria contains a large 
amount of caffeine and no other North American species of Ilex contains this substance; n^r 
is it found in the European holly (7/ex aqmfolium Linn6.).— .17. Brannon. 

1732. Sni AEFER, Hugo H. Some variaBons in Cinchona bark and its prepamtions. Jour. 
Amer. Pharm. .\ssnc. 8: 11-13. 1919.— Report on the examination of several Cinchona barks, 
samples of fluid extracts of cinchona and tinctures of cinchona, which meet the requirement 
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alkaloid <jontcnt of U. S. Pharmacopoeia 1 X but which fail to meet the ether-soluble 
f^uiretnent ofU.S.P.VIII, thereby showing a deficiency in quinine content. Author voices 
ibe opinion that it would be much better to have requiremenU for b<^th total and etlier-sulublc 
^IbMoida for cinchona and its preparaiion8.-*Amon liogstcd, Jr. 

1733. Wakkman, Nkllie. Teaching plant chemistry. Jour. Amer. Pharm, Assoc. 8; 
lO^lOS. 19l9.-~See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 922. 

1734. WuxscHENDOHPr, H. E. L’huile de feougrcc. jOil of fenugreek.] Jout. Pharm. 
ft dc Chim. 19: 397. 1919.-1 n addition to a volatile oil, fenugreek contains 7 per cent of a 
golden-yellow, drying, fatty oil which is soluble in all proportions in ether, petroleum ether 
ind carbon disulphide but incompletely soluble in absolute alcohol an<l aceU^ne. Chemical 
md physical constants are given.—//, 

POISONOUS PLANTS AND INSECTICIDES 

173.'i. Hoffm.an, J. A. Mercurimlis poisoning in horses. Berliner Tiernrrt. Wochenschr. 
ithrough Pharm. Jour. 102 : 426. 1919]. — The qviest ion of McrcvwinliR poiauning was discussed 
hv the author in 1918, when he described S ca.soR of horst'N which ha^l eaten hay containing 
great quantities o .l/erciirfaft> ormr/a. The animals were afTci-teil in varying degrees; Iw’o 
recovered in three days; two others after 2 and it weeks, resjicelively. One of the eight died 
in 24 hours with symptoms of acute colic. Mer, urialis preserves its toxicity even when dried. 
Some animals show a strange predisposition to the toxic action of the plant ; others are much 
more resistant. According to Schulz, the toxic principle is mercurialin. which acts upon the 
muscles and the nerves of the intestine and the bladder, and also upon the heart. The red 
tint of the urine is attributed to an indigo-red pigment contained in the plant. - A’. A', (iather- 
coal. 

1736, Lewis, Louis. Pfeilgifte und Pfeilgiftwirkungen. (Arrow poisons and their ef- 
fects.) Naturwiss. 7: 1SI"1S6. 1919.— A condensed account is given of <!vpr 40 years’ study 
id this group of poisons, mostly of plant origin. Tlie poisons are consiilered as they affect 
the animal system; first, local inflammatory iioisons, then those that cause general symptoms 
of puBoning, these la.st being divided into (a) respiratory pi'isons, (b) In art iniisons, (c) those 
pri)ducing cramps, and (d) those producing [laralysis.- VrUm L, Clark. 

1737, Roark. R. C. Plants used as insecticides. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91 ; 2.') 37, 91-107, 
1019.— contribution from the Insecticide and Fungicide Lah<»ratnry, Misrrllancnus Divi- 
si-'n, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricidture, ^Yash'mgton. D. C^, calling the 
attention of entomologists, pharmacists anti othtTs t'> sJitnic 17.') plants that might he utilized 
AS insecticides to replace the arsenicals, pyrethrum (inM‘Ct powtler) and others. The author 
also states some possible uses of these, assuming no responsibility for the statements but merely 
quoting from various authors, with the hope that some of the pi tints listed may he found to 
be of commercial value as insecticides . — Anton //opslad, Jr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B, M. Duuoar, Editor 

PROTOPLASM, MOTILITY 

1738, Harper, R. A. The structure of protoplasm. Amer. Jour, Bot.6:273-300. 1919.— 
^ Bot. Absts. 3, Entries 1934, 2133. 

1739, Kktjdsen, L. Viability of detached root-cap ceils. Amer. Jour, Bot. 6 : 309-310. 
1919.— Contrary to the prevailing belief that root-cap cells die aa they are sloughed off, the 
author finds that in com and Canada field pea.s grown in water cultures these cells, dropping 
off and collecting on the bottom of the culture vessels, remain alive for a long period (45 to 
50 days or more).—.®. W. Sinnoti. 
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1740. Fbieol. D ie PUtmBvUkositlt pflanzUcher Zelleiu [Review of recent 

(fc the viscosity of the protoplasm of plant cells.) Zeitschr. Alig. Physiol. (Referate) 18’: 1-20 
I918,~ -Tw < inelhfHiH uf (jeteraiiniiig the viscosity of protoplasm are described. The riscf^sUy 
of the p rot plasm of the starch-sheath cells uf Tiau faha is 23 times that of pure water. The 
viscority decreases with rising temf>eratare, the temperature coefficient being the same u 
for albumen, lying between 1 ,51 and .\t extremely high temperatures a decided inercije 

in visc -.sity 'iccurs (“Warmestarre ’;. One t , 5 j/er cent ether decreases the viscosity, 5 to 
10 per ceftt increartcH it. Small amounts aluminium saJta markedly increase the viscosity, 
L<mg immersi' n of sections in water decreases the viscosity, which rises near the time cf 
death. Wiojiiding increases the viscosity. .Mechanical shaking decreases the viscosity^ 
stronger or longer contijiuetJ shaking increases it. A discussion of the relation of the inliu, 
ence of gravity on viscosity and geoperception is given. — irdfiam J, Robbins, 

WATER RELATIONS 

1711, SAYitB, J. I). Comparative transpiration of tobacco and mullein. Ohio Jour. Sci. 
lb: 19!0. In this preliminary paper the following conclusions are given: Mullein 

leaves offer greater resistance to wrtter-loss in darkness than in light, and Jess in wind than in 
still air. They are as rcspfmsivc t<i environmental changes as tobacco leaves. The rem -val 
fd the hairs from mullein leaves affects ciiticular transpiration i>nly. In the course of a day, 
water- loss is first accelerated hy the increased diiTusii»n gradient through the opener! stomata. 
At midday this becomes eounterbalam ed by leaf-w’ater deficit and decreasing stomatal pores. 
Kventually the difTiision gradient decretises .and the night rate is reached before the st< mats 
are fully close<l. .Autonomic Iranspirati* nal rhythm was observed in certain cases when plants 
were left in (larkness for a day. 'I'lie conditions controlling this rhythm are described. (See 
also next billowing Mntry, 1742.|-'/y. 1>. Hooker, Jr. 

I741i. S.xYKK, J. D. Factors controlling variations In Che rate of transpiration. Ohio Jour. 
Sci. lb: I9l-rj()9. Fifcf. l-’f. 1919. Kxperiments to determine the factors contrf)ning trans- 

piration and it.-^ rliytliin in darkness in Verhasenm Ihaj^^un and .Vtcofiona sp. are described. 
Temperature aiul liumidity \v(Te reconlcii by a hygrothennograph, checked by apsyebrorae'er. 
Kvaporatit)n riitcs wt-re determined by p roiis-cup atmometers. Transeau’s automatically 
recording a|)p!iratus wa,4 u.sed to deterniine rates of water-loss from the plants. The size of 
the stomatiil purrs wjuh measunvi by Idiiyd’s metho<l, after fixation in absolute alci h-l. 
Transpiration at night is entirtdy cuticular. The day rate is controlled by the follow ing fac- 
tors: 8b>mata. leaf-water deficit, and ditTusioti gradient. These factors combine to give a 
rounded curve. Tobaeeo and mullein show a rhythm in the transpiration curx'e in tot.al dark- 
ness on a day follow ing normal light c‘milition.s, This is absent on the second day, and wm 
not found on the frsl day in rez-fusenm hhttlnria. The c.ause of the rhythm is thought to be 
Btomatal aetivity. [See also next prect'ding Kntry, 1741, j — II. D. UooHer, Jr. 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

1743. MiixF.n, H. G. Relation of sulphates to plant growth and composition. Jour. 
Agric. Hes. 17: 87- urj. H. i^-l.?. 1919.— Hcc Hot. Absts. 3, Entry’ 1770. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

1744. SeoKHH, H. A. The carbohydrate economy of cacti. Carnegie Inst. Washington 
(D. C.j I’ubI, 2S7. 79 p., fu}. /-J*. 1919.- -Sugars are the first products that accumulate in the 
l>roeef<s nf phntosynthe^is of carbon oouipounds and are c<msidered the starting point for the 
synthesis of other compounds in ail living m.atter. The tissues of cacti behave like masses 
of gels composed largely colloidal carbohydrates ami'ng which are large quantities cf peo* 
to sans. Organic pompo\inds containing hydri>xyl groups (e. g., carbohydrates) are very’ weak 
.acids and while the sugars are stable substances, their salts decompose very readily, resulting 
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ui mix t urea of great ootoplexity. The cleavage product# are unstable and highly reactive, 
yljuiy reactions take place giving a large number of substatirt‘s ft varying amoaiuta deiK^nditig 
the concentration of sugar, temperature, oxygen supj>ly. etc. Witli ample water supply 
0» the hexoMS are burned so that there is no accumulatii-.n of emi pr^Klncts. The organic 
nfids f<-und in succulents are the accumulating intermediate or end proiluelj=( of catah..li8m. 
These organic acids break down easily in sunlight, i. e., split off Ct)|. Joints of Oi>nntia 
ffTsicolor and 0. pKaeofaiUka were the material used. The work c insists largtdy of analyses 
these plants taken under a variety of external conditions aznl snhieeted t<» a nuinber of 
tsperimcntal conditions. Owing to the mucilaginous character 'd the material s|veoial 
avethrds of analysis were necessary, and seri<ms errors were fouiul in existing methods appluHl 
t,. plant material. The material must be quickly drietl in onler to destroy at once all cnRyme 
if t ions which by the usual methods of drying are greatly accelerated for some time by the 
heat bef ore the material is killed, One per cent HCl for hydrolysi.i proved best. This com- 
pletely bydrolyies polysaccharides, its effect on cellulose is slight, much less than other 
mineral acids. In making alcohol extractions it is exceedingly imi><»rtant that the plant acids 
be neytralised with CaCOi, the addition of alkalies, e. g., NUdlH ils commonly used. lea<l* 
mg to molecular rearrangements. A study of various methods of determining pentoses 
shewed that these were open to serious sources of error and can bo tletermined m ith Hocuracy 
t nly after removal of hexoses by fermentation. A special method \va.s devised for use with 
alkaline copper solutions for all reducing sugars, Soxhlet's modihratiou of Kehling’s solu- 
iiftn wa.s used throughuut, deduction is carried out under precise conditions in a eentrif\ige 
tiil)C of jjipecial design graduated on nock and provide<l with gla,s» stopper, ,\fler rt^rluclinn 
iso- mpleted, the tube is cooled and the solution made up t<i vtilnme and thoroughly miMnl. 
Tlic tube is then centrifugwl, which results in the compact sedimentation of all ('uO and for- 
eign matter. The supernatant liquid is perfectly clear and the remaining Cu can be arcu- 
ritelv detennine<l by means of the thiosulfate method according to Peters (Jour. Amer, t'hem. 
^'c. 34: 928-054: -122-454, 1012). Analyses embrace dry weight, total sugars, total poly* 
saccharides, bdal hexose sugars, hexose polysaeeharides, disaerharides, mon<isarcharide8, 
bex' ses. total pentose sugars, pentosans, pent^'ses, cellulose, ash, and some miero-chemieal 
tests t'n starch formation and consumption. From these data pond it ions of equilibrium of 
ibe various components are determined, Starch cfuiM not be determined by taka-distaase 
because of the protective action of the mucilaginous substances. Uate of emission <if f^t)| 
was determined by absorption of CO| in standard ItafOlI)? solution and iitraiing unchanged 
ba#o with standand HCl solution, using methyl orange. Joints 4 b) fi of cactus were hermet- 
ically sealed in a light-proof desiccator provided with entrance and exit tubes, which was 
imnicrscd in a thermostat. COrfree air wa.s drawn through the apjiaratus by an electric 
rump, pressure being regulated by a Palladin regulator for 4 to 12 hours and the stream of 
air could be passed through a fresh tube without iniernipting the experiment. Individual 
plants show conaidc^ble variation in all components depending uprm their location and 
environmental conditions. The major portion of the carbrihy<lrat<'S is present as polysaccha- 
mainly as starch and a mucilaginoas sub.stance of penbwsn nature, 11 esu Its of analyse# 
of 0. vernicolor and 0. pkaetKantha gave fairly comparable results, with the total carbohydrate 
c 'Utent, and generally that of each constituent, higher in the last natned 8p<'ci<‘S. The fol- 
lowing individual sugars were identified: Uxylosc, d-glucosc, fructose, saccharose, also glu- 
curonic acid in small amount. The mucilaginous substances which jilay an iini»ort ant ])hysi- 
ological iV)Ie were obtained by extraction w ith w'ater filtered through fine silk repeatedly, and 
precipitated with alcohol and dried. It was found by hydrolysis to contain 34.1 per cent 
d-glucose and 65.0 per cent i-xylose, and a small amount of jush. It has an enorninjH w’ater 
holding power, though this d<^e8 not prevent transpiration. Ttie following seasonal varia- 
tions in carbohydrate content were observed, T^nw wator content and high temperature are 
ws^ciated with: (1) increase of polysaccharides; f2) decrease of monosaccharides; f3) 
increase of pentosans. High water content end low’ tempcTature wdth; (1 ) decrease of poly- 
ssceharidea; (2) increase of monosaccharides; f’3) decrease of pentosans. The greatest 
Witivity of the plant comes at the time when the content of mono- and di saccharides is highest, 
“d a supply of simple sugars above that required for the normal respiratory activity seems 
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^ b« one of the facton necess&ry for growth. Series of experiments in which either the 
temperature or water condition# were aJtered show that low water content and high te®, 
perature affect the carbohydrate equilibrium in the same direction, and in reverse roaiuier 
a# related high water content and low temperature, as just indicated.-^In dry seanong lo® 
of water and resultant need of water by the plant causes condensations of mouosaccharidei 
and disaccharides into polysaccharides and pentosans. Water is also formed by oxidation 
limpli! si^gars in respiration. .Simple sugars quickly disappear when the plant underg^f^ 
natural or artificial slow desiccation. Tliese plants can continue to live for a long time with- 
out water or formation of forjd and with but slight change in the per cent of water. The« 
plants were kept at 28%*. in the dark for 1S9 days, they lost over 60 per cent in weight, an?} 
the water-content was reduced by but 12 per cent, The carbohydrate metabolism under 
these conditions is aljw) treated.— The nocturnal respiration of cacti is characterised by thf 
formation of acids due to restricted oxygen supply. No accumulation of alcohol was (ound 
during the night but a distinct increase was observed after the plants had been exposed to 
sunlight for time, probably due to disintegration of malic acid: 

C(X)Il » CHa • CllOn • CX)OH 2 COj + CH> • CHjOH 

Under anaeridiic conditions there is a very active production of alcohol but little acid for- 
mation in cacti. Under thiise conditions there is also higher rate of carbohydrate consump- 
tion and water fonnation than in air. The plants do not go into a condition of dormancy 
when the water supply is greatly diminished, hut continue their normal respiratory activiiv, 
this being p»)ssible by virtue of their ability to use as fowl matt-rial not only the simple mejirv- 
saccharides hut a!s<i the polysaccharides, and restilts in the formation of pentosans. The 
simpler sugars, or monoBacchari<le.H, decrease in amount in the plants as the water content 
is redticcd, and, vice versa, an increase in wnU*rsupply results in a relative increase in thew 
sugars. E^entosan formation Is also dependent upon the water-content of the plant. With 
continued h>w water content the pentosans increase decidedly, whereas an ample supply 
water results in the reduction of the amount of pentosans. In the aldose monosaccharides 
the first carbon atom, or the carbonyl group (CHiO). is the most reactive and is largely 
sjwmsible for the great reactivity of these sugars. In the disaccharides and polysaccharides 
found in these plants this active carbonyl group is so united with other groups that it no longer 
fi)rin.s the point of attack in chemical re, action. These sugars are therefore first afTerted "B 
the opposite end of the chain of carbon atom.s, at the CIItOH group, fiuch a reaction results 
ift a primary formation of glucuronic aci<l. Oil : O (CIUOHj^COOH. This substance ha.s been 
found as a product of carbohydrate metabolism in animals, usually in the conjugated form. It 
has now also been found in the extract of cacti, thoughonly in very small amounts. Its presence 
is especially significant in th.at it indicates the mode of pentose formation in these plants. A 
very general property of acids of this character is the loss of C0| in the sunlight, and conver- 
sion into the corrcspon<ling lower aldehyde. In this manner glucuftmic acid would fora 
I-xylose. Neuborg (Krgebnissc d. EMiysiol. 3: 373. 1904) has actually obtained 1-xylose fn>m 
glucuronic acid by bacteriological methods. Further evidence in favor nf this interpretation 
of the fi^rmation of pentoses is obtained from the consideration of the structural relations M 
the various sugars concerned. If the pentoses were derived from the direct oxidat on of the 
hexoses, d-glucose would yield d-arabinose. and d-galactose would give d-xylose. It is a 
striking fact, however, that d -glucose has almost always been found together with 1-xylose, 
and d-galactose associated with l-arabinose. This is precisely what would be demanded hT 
the theory of the intermediate formation of glucuronic acid. — J, .V. McGee. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

1745. Fosse. R. Le m^caoisme de 1* formatioa artiflcielle de l’ur^« par oxydatioo et !• 
synthftse des principes naturets chez les v5g4tetix. [The mechanism of artificial formation cf 
urea and the synthesis of substances in plants.] Compt. Rend. .\cad. Sci. Paris 16S: 

U66. 1919. — The author finds that formaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid are intermedistc 
products in the formation of urea. It is suggested that there may l>e some relation between 
the synthesis of urea and the synthesis of glucose in plants.-— F, H. Young. 
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1746. Gatin, C.-L. Lt rnttuitUon trtiftclelle d«5 fruiU, lArtiflcUl ripeoin* of fruit.) 
Jour. Agric. IVopic. 19: 256-^. 1919.— A brief review of the work of other investig&tdrt 
yeUtive to the chemical changes taking place Id the ripening of fruit, aoil of moans devised 
fcr artificially ripening such fruit as the Japanese persimmon.— J. J). 

1747. Hitl, Fhedebick W. The yellow coloring substances of ragweed pollen. Ju\ir. 
Amor. Chem. Soc. 41 : 1285-1289. 1919. 

1748. Lewis, C. 0. Premature deterioration of fruit Better Fruit U‘; 5-7. Jan., 1919. 
-6ee Bot. Absta. 3, Entry 1642. 

1749. PowEft, Fhedebick B., and Victor K. Cuesnut. Ilex vomltoria as a native source 
of caffeine. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 41 ; 1307-1312. 1919.— See Bot. Abate. 3, Knt ry 1731 . 

1750. Bkuebinck, M, \V. The significance of the tubercle bacteria of the Papilionaceae 
for the host plant Proc. Hoy. .Vead. Sci. Anislerdani 21: 183-192, lOlS. jAlso published 
tmiier: De beteekenis van do bakterien der Papilionacew knolletjes voor de voedsterplant 
Versl. K. Akad. Wetenschappen Au^sterdam 26: 1450-1465. 1918.) - The author attempts to 
discredit the view that /inci/liiA radincola cither grown free or in nodules fixes nitrogen, and 
offers the hypothesis that the bacteria are only indirectly concerned, the implication being 
that the protoplasm of the host plant is the catalyst roaptmaible for the tixaliun. The pvi» 
donee is, in part, admittedly circumstantial. JZyfnnm psewdo-ocflcin has few and small nod* 
tiles, yet the author believes that much atmospheric nitrogen is fixetl, and therehiro the fix* 
at in by the few nodules must be at an enormous rate or else the nitrogen is fixed by the host 
plant.— .Scarcity of nodules is rcpt)rte<l for such shrubs as J^nrofhaninus vulgnns, Spariium 
sroporimn, Cemsta anpltco, and CeniMa pilosn growing in unfertile soils, and the author con- 
siders this as evidence for the fixation of nitrogen by the host.- -Kxperi men tally, the atilhor 
rejports no nitrogen fixation by the free bacteria. Fixation experiment a were made with 100 
griuiis to 1000 grams of nodules of yellow lupine. These were placed in wide glass tubes and 
kept from 12 to 20 days anrl then gas analyses matle. Kvidence f«>r nitrogen fixation was ob- 
tained neither in this experiment nor when nodules on roots .attached to portions of the stem 
were used. — Experiments were also made using 15 grams of nodules of /Zohinifi pscudo-ocucfa 
and 10 to 20 grams of nodules of ITcfu fo/ia with like results.— L. Knudson. 

» 

1751. Rlanck. [Rev. of Blanck, E. Beitrilgc rum bokteriologUch-chemischett Um- 
Htx der MilcheiweiBSstoffe, insbesondere Galalith, im Boden. (Contribution on the bacterio- 
logical chemical exchange on proteins of milk, especially galalith, in soils.) l.andw. Versuchsst. 
90:17. 1917.1 Biedermann’p Zen tralbl. Agrikulturchcm. 47: 283-284, 1918, - Sec Rot. Absls. 
3, Entry 1790. 

1752. Spitzer, George, U. H. Carr, and IV. F. Epple. Soft corn— Its chemical compo- 
sition and nitrogen distribution. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 41: 1212-1221. 1919,-'The authors 
F’Und the nitrogen content not greatly affected by the degree of maturity of stift maize. 
Cmsiderable of the nitrogen is present as amide, and it seems b) be formeil at the expense of 
the rein, Glutelin seems to be the most abunclont protein, zein next, and globulin last. “The 
ornide or non-protein nitrogen content and the acidity in soft, moldy corn are quite high.” 
Amide nitrogen may be taken as a basis for determining the maturity rjf maize,— 7. M. tiran- 
non. 


METABOLISM (ENZYMES, FERMENTATION) 

1753. Metebhoe, Otto. tJber den Zusammenhang von Atmung und Gfirung. (On the 
connection be tweep respiration and fannentat ion.] Naturwissen^ehaften 7; 25.V259, 1919.— 
The hypothesis, based on Pfeffer’s and PfiOger’s understanding of intramolecular respiration, 
that all respiration starts with anaerobic changes, that the metabolic products largely occur as 
xIer>hol when oxygen is absent, while these are oxidize^l further to carbon dioxide and water 
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in the prencncft of oiygen, has been proved in the case of certain plants; but it doee not hoiii 
true with the animal cells studied. With the fxclusion of oxygen from these no alcohol or 
carlK^n dif»xifie is formed. On the r»ther hand, if one aasumee that lactic acid may be an inter. 
roediaU* pro<iuct of fermentation, as Huchnernow thinks, we may hold to the identity of intra- 
molecular respiratinn and fcrrocntation, since lactic acid is found a* a product ( \ respiratiun 
in the animal cel! f muscle) under both aerobic and anaerobic conditions. Meyerhof then 
shows bow the respiratory enzynurs have been sej)arate<l fnun the life of the cell much have 
the enzyrdes of fennentati<(n. C'o-enzymes have also been discovered in respiration, these 
playing a part, similar to that of the c^>*ferments in fermentation.—Orfon L, Clark. 

17ol. Wkat, K. a. V. ('. On the course of the formation of diastase by Aspergillus niger, 
I'roc. Koy. Acarl. Sci, Amsterdam 21: 479-49^1. 1919. jTransI. from Versl. K. Akad. Wetcnscb 
Amsterdam 26 27: 19! S.} The i)aper is concernetl with tb<> amount of diastase present in 

till fiuigus anti nutrient solution a' varying ages of the culture. The nutrient solution waa 
composed o per cent gliictjHe, O.o per cent NTI,XOi, O.l per cent KjHPOi, and O.Oo |)er cent 
MgHOi. I'hi antb'X finds that for the first few <lays after gt-rruinalii n there is u very markixl 
production i f ditLstase in the myeeliuin, biit ai’ti-r five day^ there f Mows a rapid des ruction 
of til* enzyme, l^elativcly little of the erizynic is found in tiic culture medium, and the author 
believes that this is derived from dead cells, Knudson. 

orc;anism as a wholk 

17.V>. PKt.siii^HKi.M, II a\s. Die chemische Anpassung der Mikroorgantsmen. [The chem- 
ical adaptation of the microorganisms. | .\aturwih.s en-chafu'u 7:319-323. 1919. The re- 
nmrkahlr ability of nilerourgiinisins t > usi- :l.s fo' d praclieally all the substance.*! occurring in 
nature is disc lifted . Pring.sheim then ri''te.s h<nv the more complex molecular organic com- 
pounds and tlieir final ilecompuhitioii products, ^Ylli('h apfiroacli ibe elementary state, are 
used in the nutrition of only a few highly Sjiecialized micriKirganisnis; while the substances 
whicli are interinediaie in the breaking down of tlie carbohydrate* and protein molecules 
(i.e,, the sugar.s and peptones) siTve as food for a very large variety of microorganisms. 
Special cases of aiiaptation of microorganisms to the use of various types of carbohydrates 
and proteins are considered. Reference is also made to the role of enzymes <‘f the yeast cells as 
well art to the use of the chemotactic reaction of tlie motile mieroorga^sm.s as a test of the 
food value of certain racemic suhatanres for the organism, L. Clark. 

GROWTH, DKVELOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

175d. bEW’ia, ('. I, Some mteresting p^ses of the pruning problem. Better Fruit 13': 
2tK32, Feb,, 1910.- See Hot. Abats. 3. Entry 1511. 

MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGORJCHANGES 

1757. .Alvarado, SALtisTio. Sobre el verdmdero signifleado del “sistema de flbrillas con- 
ductor de Us exciUciones en Us pUcUs” de Remec. (Un dato para U hiatoria del condrioma 
vegeUI.) [True significance of Nemec's system of filaments for conducting stimtUi in pUnta.j 
Bol. H. 8oc. Ksiiaflola Hist. Nat. 19; 147-152. Fig. 1-S. 1919. 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

175S. Emeis. \V. Eine weitere ErkUrung zur Bildung von Haareis aufmorscbem Holi 
(A further explanation of the formation of hair-ice on decayed wood.) Naturwissenschaften 
7: 124. 1919.— The appearance of this curious formation is due not to the cooperation of fungi 
as Wegener held, but to purely physical causes. The decayed wood is usually saturated 
with water and at low temperatures the water expands in the vessels and freezes in hair-like 
spindles as it exudes from them.— Or/on L. Clark. 
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TOXIC AGENTS 

« 

1750, RiTtiMi Bos, J. Bijdrage tot de ketmis van de werkin^ der bord^uxsche pap op 
d* laxdi^Iopl*®^* |A contribution to the knowledge of the action of Bordeaux mixture on the 
potatJ plant.l Tiidschr. Plactenr. 25 : 77-W. 1019.— Sec But. Absts. 3. ICntry 1654. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1760. Alvarado, Salustio. La fina estructura de los vasos Icfiosos. (Nota previa.) 
[Minute structure of wood vessels.] Bol. R. Soc. Espafiola Hisl. Nat. 10: 00-75. Fig. h?. 
1919.— See Bot. Abate. 3, Entry 1567. 

1761. Babss, H. P. Prune troubles of non-parasitic nature, nellcrPraitn’: r-S,24-’.‘tl 
J4D., 1019.— See Bot. Abate. 3. Entry 1025. 

1762. van der Lee, H. A. A. Ouer de i. g. “verwelklngsiiektcn,*^ in het bijzonder die 

velke door Verticillium alboatrum veroorzaakt wordeu. [Regarding the so-called wilt dlseasea 
especially those caused by Verticillium alboalrum.| Plaiitruz. 24; 205 219. IH. ^ 

fLq. /-5. 1018. /&id. 25: 17-52. PL ISj/tg. J-4. 1910. — See But. Absta. 3, Entry 1606. 

SOIL SCIENCE 

J. J. Skinner, Editor 
GENERAL 

1763. Beattmqnt, A. R, Studies in the reversibility of the colloidal condition of soils. 
Cnmcll Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Mem. 21 : 480-521. 1910.— Tlie nuthor ludds that soil colloid- 
slity is dependent to a considerable degree upim rirciimstances and cnvirf>nmeut. The col- 
k'idal condition of a soil is constantly changing being especially suscepiibli' b* rrmiature vari- 
ations. Wetting and drying in its elTect upon colloidal conditions is therefore (he particular 
phase set forth in the present study.— In discussing the modern c<inepptions or reversibility 
as related to colloidal materials the author ^ces with Oswald that the change is not deter- 
mined in the main by the nature of the colloid itself but hy the condilituis that ]>Totluce coag- 
ulation. The term reversibility ns generally used, that is to indicate a change from the 
colloidal to non-colloidal state and vice versa, is found too narrow from the soil standjioint 
and is broadened to include the changes between the sol and gel states.— In reviewing the 
literature as to the effects of wetting and drying on soils, the physical changes wldcli arc set 
up seem in general to be correlated with increased fertility, f 5>hesion .and plasticity for in- 
Btance are generally reversed and most authorities attribute the commonly oliservetl changes 
Ui alterations in the colloidal ity of the soil.— -After an extendr^l experimcntathin with methods 
the author selected three for use: (1) a modihed Mitschcrlich walcr-vapor-method, (2) a 
modification of Ashley’s dye method and (3) the ordinary susixuision jirocc lure. The first 
two were used most extensively, the degree of hygn^scopicity and the am' unit of <lye absorbed 
being considered as relative measures of colloidal content. In general tcrnperfitnre vario- 
tioQB below lCl*C. did not noticeably affect water vapor absorption. Dyes w'erir aVmorbed dif- 
ferently by soils according to the chemical character ol the dye and the colIoidH present in 
the soil. — Hygroscopic ity of soil w'as decreased hy successive air-drying, oven-<lrying and 
ignition. The passage from the moist to air-dry state produced a greater colloidal change 
than from the air-dry to oven-dry condition. Ignition produced a marked effect although 
the hygroscopic values of some ignited soils were very high. Alternate wetting and drying 
had little effect upon surface soils after the first passage. Such actifm with subsoils was cumu- 
lative. Long immersion in water raised the hygroscopicity of a soil low in organic matter 
and lowered it in a soil rich thereof. Ijc aching seemed to increase the water vapor absorp- 
tion of soils. — As the same general results were attained with the dye method oi estimating 
colloidal content, the author concludes that the drying of a soil especially from the moist to 
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air-dry condition hati a profound effect in reversing colloidal properties. The recovery froQ 
such a reversal is by no means immediate upon wetting but is comparatively slow. jjj. 
flueoce of drying upon colloidal conditions seems to the author to be more or le^ indirect 
the direct effecU being [jrtMiuced by later chemical and biological actions. — H. 0. 

I7bt, Lkwis, C. I. Correlation of orchard practices. Better Fruit 13*: 17-22. T<A. 
March, 1919. Nitrogen ‘♦odium nitrate, applied at a rate of 3-5 jmunds per tree proved 
to be l^^r-vt fertilizer for ajiples, Karly spring ajiplicalion gave l^sl results. [See B<jt 
Absts, 3, Kntry ^ttl.| — J. J. Shinner. 

I7tj5. hi PM AS, C. B., Avi> W, F, GkbU'KK. The inhibition by stable manure of the in jo. 
rious effects of alkali salts in soils. Soil Sci. 7: 105-120. 1919.— By pot experiments in the 
greenbotj?te, barnyard manure Mas found to reduce or eliminate the toxic action of sodium 
chloride, Modium Hulfate «jr sodium carbonate on barley plants. Four successive crops were 
grown, rhe salts were tested singly at the rate of 0.3 per cent each for sodium chloride and 
sodium carbonate, and 0,0 per cent for sodium sulfate, based on the dry w’cight of the Soil. 
Freviou.s to the secvind planting additional quantitie.s of the salts were abided at the same rate. 
It should be feiwibh; and profitable to offset the inhibiting effects of the salts in some of the 
alkali lan«l of the by use of barnyard manure or other fi>rm of organic matter. — irif/mf?! 
J. UMfimt. 

I7(kb Main, F, [Itev. of : F.vuenfink;, A. Guide pratique d’agriculture tropicale. 159 p. 
Paris. Augustirm (Miallmel, 191S.| Jour. .Vgric. Tropic. 19 (Bull. Bibliog,): 127. 1919.— 
See Hot. Absts. 3, Kntry 1379. 

I7b7, NfKTOK, G, (Hev, of: ('i.ai:sf:n. Die Bodeoausnutzung durch die Eartoffel bei 
kleinen und grossen SaatknoUen und bei enger und wetter Pflaozenzweite. (Utiliuticn of 
the soil by the use of large and small seed potato tubers and by close and wide spacing.) Illuf^lr. 
Lamlw. Zeitg. 37; lOS HHf, 1917.1 Hiedermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikulturchein. 47i 285. 191'^. 

■ See Hot. Al)Ht.s. 3. Iditry 138.5. 

1768. Mf.tuk, G. [Ilev. of Lkmmkkma.v, O,, anu H, Wikssmavn'. Cber die Wirkung 
einer humosen Braunkohle als Konservierungsmittel fUr Jauche. (On the action of humus 
brown coal as a preservative for liquid manure.) .Mitteil. Deut^^ch. Lnndw. Ges. 32: 741-713, 
1917. j Hiedermatui's Zenfralbl, .\grikulturehern. 47: ;U17-3ll, 1918. — Tests on the humus 
brown coal show(^<l that it fixed .").122 per c«‘nt of NTIi tvhile pent fixed only 1.981 per cent. 
Sixty per cent additions of the coal was found to conserve .50 to 60 per cent of strongly fer- 
menting manure. In the (stable runnings) ('gauche') treated with brown coal the auth'’r 
found 4.41 grams of total nitnigon I in .VX) ec. of the liqunl) ivhile in material not so treated 
he found only 0,.375 grams of total nitrogen. For a cubic meter of liquid manure 2000 lbs. ef 
brown coal is reejuired. Kxperiments with beets using conserved liquid rnanurc as a source 
of nitrogen compartHl favorable with similar experiments in whicli ammonium sulphate was 
used.-— F. .U. Sr fieri 2 . 

1760. Metoe, G. [Rc!v. of: Wa(jnek, F. Wie wlrkt die Saatgutbeschaffenheit auf den 
Kartoffeiertrag unter dem Etnfluss verschiedener PfUnzweite, Gilnguog and Jaireswittcrung. 
(Influence of the seed stock on the yield of potatoes under the influence of different distance of 
planting, manuring and weather.) Deiitsch. Landw. Fresse 45: 169, 175-176, 183. 191''.! 
Hiedormann's Zeiitralbl. .Vgrikulturchem. 47: 325-3.33. 1918. — .See Hot. AbsUs. 3, Entry 13'S5. 

1770. MtLLKK, H. G. Relation of sulphates to plant growth and composition. J- ur. 
.Agrio. Ues. 17: 87-1(1*2. PL 9-H. 1919.— Si>diuni sulphate, calcium sulphate and sulphur 
were adtletl separately to beaver-dam, loam and clay-adobe soils. Red clover, oats and rape 
were grown in snuUl pots of these treated soils in a greenhouse. The sulphur, together with 
calcium carbonate, wtw a<lde<l to the soils when planting the seed. The sulphates were dis- 
tributed by daily appliratii-ns in solution. Nitrogen was supplied from a solution of sodium 
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jjtrite. Other culturee were cooducted in aand, with the addition of ateriliied (boiled) 
of the soila, together with nutrient 8nlU.--Sulphur and sulphatea enhnneed growth, 
effects in the a&nd cultures are attributed to direct effects of sulphur conapounds iipon 
the Clover responded most, having increased nitrogen content and develojunent of 

and nodules where sulphur and sulphates were applied. The latter effects are ascrihetl 
t,. itimulation of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Alfalfa from field plots to which sulphur hati been 
jpplied contained more nitrogen and organic compounds of sulphur tlnui that from cont rol 
pl^ta. The former also contained inorganic sulphates, while the latter oontainetf none.— 
\\\ E. Toiiindham. 

1771 . Pethtbbidce, G. H. Investigations on potato diseases. Jour. Dept, Agric. Ire- 
i^dlP;:71-292. Fig,I-t 1919. 

ITTJ. Pescott, Edw.vkd K. The Australian flora from an ornamental aspect. Jour. 
Dept. Agric. Victoria 17: 360-364. FL 4- 1019. — Soi' lJut. .\bsts. 3. Kntiy 2270. 

1773. Pickering, Spencer. The action of one crop on another. Jour. Hoy. Hortic. Soc. 
iJ; 372-380. Fig. 54~S9. 1919.— The author points nut that the growth of plants in soil pr<> 
diwes a toxic substance which api)ear8 to have a deleterious effect on vegetation, 'riii* con- 
djti>m is brought about by the decomposition of organic matter, and, since most of the op- 
jtMiic matter comes from plant growth, it is natural to suppose that more t»>xiu will be f<umd 
whore plants are growing than where they are not; tlius the ttxic effect of one plant <m an- 
! (her. He goes on to point out that the toxic effect produced is only temporary and that the 
{••xin i.s later changed into plant food.— The growth of grass arouml fruit trees produces a 
t -xic effect which is detrimental to the trees. The effect varies under different eoiidiUons, 
l».it experiments indicate that the effect was independent of the age of the t ree.— Heating the 
‘.'ll caused a temporary increase of toxicity, tliough the ultimaU^ growth itf plants in heated 
5 <.il was greater. What the toxic substance is has not yet been ascertained, but it is n<tt 
dihydroxystearic acid.—./. A. Mid^ileton. 

1771. Powers, \V. L. The improvement of marsh lano in western Oregon. Oregon Agric. 
Kxp. Sta. Hull. 157. $S ftg, 1-24. 1019. - Preliminary .‘uirveys in<lieati- that drainage and 
imiiruvcment of most of Oregon's 150,000 aeres of marsh land is ent irely feasible. Materials, 
tmtle ds and costs for achieving such a result are given. Kx])eriments and surces-sful farm- 
i.ng -perations in v'arious parts of the state have <k7/ionst rated the great value of tho land 
already drained. — E. J. Kraus. 

177,'). Shutt, Frank T. The “alkali” content of soils as related to crop growth. Agric. 
0 & 2 . Cmiada 6: 8-15. 1919.— The results of the analysis of five series of soil groups are re- 

C'7ik‘d. each series consisting of three groups representative of land upon which (1) there 
'*■!« go<»d growth, (2) there wa.s poor growth, the crop being distresaesf by alkali an«l (3) there 

n-t growth, due to excess of alkali. The crops studied were western rye grass, native 
I-rairie grass, oats, w'heat and onions. Soil samples were taken at various intervals to tho 
d-])th of ,5 fpet. The per cent of sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, calcium sulphate, 
eodiurn carbonate, and the total soluble saline cont<*nl wiw determineti ff*r each sample. The 
western rye graiia soil series wa.s impregnated with wliite alkali, the chief c<»n8tituenl being 
» ditim sulphate and the limits of toxicity where growth took place, ranged from 0.117 toO.OSO 
per cent depending on the depth of sampling. Native juairic grass sh^iwed some growth in 
much heavier concentration ranging from 0.4:i2 to 1,0()2 per cent. In the wheat series, the 
limit i f t'derance was indicated by a per cent of 0,123 in the first 6 inches of soil, Ikdow that, 
the v sulphate increa.«»ed rapidly to 0.701 per cent, and all root extension was inhibited. 
In the oat and onion series, the soil was heavily impregnated with black ‘'Alkali,” the char- 
acteristic salt of whkh is sodium carbonate. The concentration of this salt was greater on 
the surface soil and decreased steadily in the lower samples. The limit of toxicity seemed to 
be reached in oats at 0.212 per cent and in onions at 0.224 per cent. With the exception of 
the series upon which wheat was grown, the soils were under irrigation and were located in 
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Alberts, Suk&tchewan, and British Columbia. The work reported U preliminary to the 
establishment of standards adapted to Canadian conditions, as regards safe limits of alhs* 
Unity in the growing of various crops.— O. W, X>yn«. 

1776. Williams, C. B. Report of the division of agronomy. North Carolina Agric, Exp, 
Sta. Ann. Kept. 41 : 22-35. {1919.1 — See Bot. Al^ts. 3, Entry 1415. 

1777. Kicbteb. [Rev. of: SsissL, Josev. Die Phospborsiore im geglflhten Bodn. 
(Phosphoric acid In Ignited soils.) Zeitsebr. Landw. Versuchsw. in Oeterreich 212. loty j 
Biedermann’s Zentraibl. AgrikuJturchem. 47 : 241-243. 1918.— The phosphoric acid content 
of the soils was determined both before and after ignition, to determine the relation of orgaait 
to inorganic phosphate. In 24 samples analyzed the ignited soils showed from 20 to 40 per 
eent more phosphoric acid than the unignited ones. The organic phosphoric acid was due to 
decomposing vegetation. Aso and Yoshida found that, for barley, peas and rape, the outrj' 
live values of lecithin, phytin and nuclein were in this order, that of lecithin being greatest. 
Lecithin was not inferior to sodium phosphate, phytin was similar to iron or aluminiuci 
phosphate, while nuclein had the weakest action. The author favors the view that a certain 
amount of organic phosphorus cf)mpound8 is taken up by the plant from the soil.— u. 
Scherlz. 

1778. VoLHARb, J. {Rev. of: Stbell, M. Neuc Wege Wr die Verwendbarkeit von Ab* 
wasserkllrschlamm als Dflngemittel. (New ways for the ai^Ucatlon of waste^water clahS- 
cation sediment as fertilizers.) Landw. Versuchsst. 90: 257. 1917.) Biedermann’s Zentralbl, 
Agrikulturchem. 47: 311-313. lOlS.—The author gives a historic review of the waste water 
question. Nitrt>gen and phosphoric acid in waste-water sediment arc in a much less aasimil- 
able form than they are in ammonium sulphate, superphosphate and in fish meal. The aborr 
sediment is not suitable for plants which have a short growing period as potatoes, bect>. 
and rutabagas. A much greater quantity of sediment must be used than commercial fertili- 
zers. Moisture and additions of lime apparently increase the eflficiency of the sedimerit 
Natural sediment contains more moisture, more total nitrogen and more soluble nitrogen 
than the decreased sediment. The author presents a method for making more quickly avail- 
able to the plant, the nitrogenous substances in the sediment. He studied the influence f’( 
humus substances upon the nitrification of the organic nitrogen compounds. In this con- 
nection "hawin,” a black brown pasty mass obtained by treating brown coal with NaOH 
solution, was studied. It dissolves in water to form a deep brown colloidal solution, whfa 
2 to 3 CO, of a 10 per cent solution of “hnwin” and 1.5 cc. of a 10 per cent aluminum sulfaU 
solutifm are added to a liter of water, coarse flncculent particles form at onc^ and envelop 
the finest and apparently dissolved organic matter of the water and carry it to the bottom. 
‘^Hawin’’ solution was shown to have a favorable action upon the nitrifiahilily of organic 
nitrogen comfxuinds and was especially favorable to the activity of the nitrite forming hic- 
teria. Nitrates were demonstrated to be present in the filtrates of the “hawin” sediment 
but not in such constant quantities as the nitrites. The nitrification of organic nitrogen 
com])ounds such as are present in large amounts in waste-waters and in stable manured i* 
decidedly accelerated by the admixture of humus-like substances. With additions of pc&i 
nitrification was slight.— f’. M. Schertz. 

FERTILIZATION 

1779. Asontmous. Las cenlzas en «t cultivo pratense. [Ashes for clover growing.} U 
Inforraacion Agric. [Madrid] 9: 204. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1331. 

1780. Anon'tmohs. Molasses as a fertilizer for cane land. Australian Sugar Jour. H- 
200. 1919.— Results appear to indicate that the application of molasses lias given an increased 
yield of 3.7 tons of cane per acre.— Koch. 
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ITSI. Bbown, Gordon G. Experimests with nitrate of socU «« a ftrtUiMr for orduirdi In 

Hood River Valley, Ot^ioiu Proc. Oregon Horlic. Soe. 1918; 107-112. 1919.-^See Bot, 
AbtfW. 3, Entry 2318. 

1782 . Bhown, G. G. FertiUier testa for atrawberrlea. Oregt^n Agric. Exp. SU. Bull. 

lS9, P*i * 1919.~A three-year test gave varying reaulta when nitrate of soda, super- 

plioiphatc, or sulfate of potash were used as fertilisers, either singly or in combination. 1 u 
jfaeral the use of clover as a green manure resulted in increased yields. The application of 
nitrate of soda also increased yields, but it must be used with muderalinn. Mineral fertil- 
jefs can not be depended upon wholly to replace those containing largo quantities of organic 
Blitter. On the lighter more open soils the latter types of fertilizers ore indispensable. The 
tujds and amounts of fertilizers to be employed must be judged from strictly local conditions. 

J‘ Kraua. 

1783. Metoe, G. [Rev. of: Clausen. Das Kalk- und KalibedUrfnii dor HfUsenfrflehts. 
tuns and potash requirements for the legumes.) Illustr. Landw. Zeitg. 37: S-IT-MO. 1917.] 
Biedcrmann's Zentralbl. Agrikulturchem. 47:31^318. 1918.— In. general the yield of legu- 
minous crops is increas«l by ailditiuns of lime and j>t)ta8h. Titbles arc given sliowing the 
yield from various fertilizer treatments (pho8]>horic acid, potash, and nitrate) on ditTerent 
types of soil. — Thomas slag, kainit, and oiuinunium sulphate wore some of the fertilizing ma- 
terials used.— -P. M. Schertz. 

1781. Cruz, Jose, El sbonado de la remolacha. {Fertilization of the sugar beet.] In- 
f ruiarion Agric. [Madrid} 9; 171-173. 1919. —For every htmdred kihigrama of sugar pro- 
duf<d f<iurtcea kilograms of mineral salts are drawn from the soil, ond chemical fertilizers 

neciied to supply these elements. A series of e.\periments with sodium nil rate indicated 
that average soils require 50 to 100 kgm. per hectare and up to 5(K) for pisorer soils, an excess 
lowering the sugar content of the beets and the ptirity of the juice. — John A . Stevenson. 

1785. Domingo, M« Gil. El empleo de abonas quimicas en los naranjas. (Chemical 
fertilizers for oranges.] Infonnacion Agric. [Madrid] 9: 00-61. 1919. —vSec Ih)t. Ahsis. 3, 
hntry Zi28. 

1780. Guzmakes, Antonio. ELabono del pimiento. (Fertilization of the pepper.j Infor- 
raacioQ Agric, [Madrid] 9; 191-192, 1919. — War made the importation of guano difficult and 
cbcinical fer^lizers were substituted in S])ain, The average yield obtained with peppers 
20,000 to 25,000 kgm. per hectare) required 400 kgm. of sodium nitrate an<l 500 of super- 
phosphate or equivalent. Potash was desirable but unobtainable.— [Heo Bot, Abwls. 3, 
Knlry 2387.] John A. Stevenson. 

1787. McCool, M. M., G. N. Grantham, ani> C. E. Millar. Some information and 
loggestioDS concerning the use of phosphorus. Michigan Agric, ICxp. 8 la. Bull, '2H4. 50 p. 
it fig. 1919. — A discussion of the phosphorus needs of Michigan soils as (leinon8trate<l by 
fertilizer experiments with and without phosphorus in different jjarts of tho state. It is 
rec<;mmended that this element be applied to sand, kiam, clay and muck soils when experi- 
ments show an absence of sufficient phosphorus. — K. A, Heaney . 

17S8. Mcrbay, J. C. Molasses as a fertilizer. Australian Sugar Jour, 11: 189. 1919.— 
Reports success in the use of molasses as a fertilizer in Australia. — E. Koch. 

1789. Richter. [Rev. of* Greisbnbgoeb, Ignaz K. Vcrsuch mit Samenrflben unter 
Verwendung von Man^sulfat als Katakytlschem Dtinger. (Experiments on seed beets using 
“•“gsnese sulfate as a catalytic manure.) Oesterreich-Ungar. Zcitschr. Zuckerindust. und 
^dw. 1917; 13 ^ 1917.1 Biedermann’s Zentralbl. Agrikurchem. 47 : 32D-324. 1918. 
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179U. Hcbatzlei.v. (Rev. of* Sidemck, E. Dftngungweriuclie zu Tabak 1915 bit iQij, 
{Ttriilmr tjp^rimeau oa tobacco, 1915-I9J6.) Mededeel. Vor*tODla»dscbe Tabajt 

26: IDlfi.j Bied»:rinann’» Z^ntralbl. AgrikuUurcbem. 47:318-320. 1918.— Ammonium lyj. 
phate in tobacco culture gave good results. Six gram.*} per plant gave 17.6 per cent, 10 gramj 
gave (icr cent and 16 grams 21.4 per cent increase. The quality was better and the leavej 
were longer than in t<jbacco grown in unfertilized soil. The burning was affected detrimeai* 
ally to oply a v»?ry slight degree. The p<njr burning quality of tobacco grown on fields fey. 
tilizeil with barnyard manure at Kebon-Argoon is ascribed to the chlorine content of the 
manure. Experiments conducted in other regions of Java have generally given similar results. 
— . 1 /. SrhiTtz, 

1791. Skin.vek, J. J., anp C. F. .Volp. The botanical compoiltion of a permanent putun 
as influenced by fertilizers of different compositions. Soil Sci. 7: 161-179. 1919. — The yield 
of hay, lime requirement of the soil and botanical ci)ini>nsiti(jn of the hay from a 6 year fertil- 
i*er experiment with graas on llagerstt>wn Uiojii is reported. The fertilizers used were icid 
phoHpImte, sodium nitrate and potassium chloride. Each fertilizer was used alone and ia 
coml>inati(m of 2'» and 3's, the ingredients varying by 10 {>er cent stages according to a tri- 
angular diagram. The yield of hay was greatest on those plots fertilized with mixtures high 
in nitrogen. Plots receiving mixtures of acid phosphate and potassium chloride, but no 
Sodium nitrate, show' Ihu highest lime requirement. The original composition of the vegetz- 
littii was ('anaiia blue grass, Kentucky blue grass and while nn<l red clover. At the end of 7 
years Kentucky blue gra.Hs has become predominent. Clover has been crowded out of ploU 
receiving high ratios of nitrogen, the largest amount <if clover occurring in the no-nitrogea 
Series of ph>ts. — H’if/iam J. liobhiriA. 

1792. VoLitAKD, J. [Ilev. of: rpPurrKfi, Th., and IV. Simmermacher. tJber die Wir- 
kung des Dicyindiamids auf das Pflanzenwachstum. (The action of dicyan dUunide on the 
growth of plants.) Eandw. Vcrsiichsst. 90:41.V-130. 1917.! Hiedermann’s Zentralbl, .^gri* 
kiilturchein, 47: 213 246. 1918.— The germination of oats ia not affected by considerable quan- 
tities of dicyandiamide but the growth of the ])lants and the yield of the grain are seriously 
injured. The quantity of dicyandiamide found in crude calcium cyanamide is quite amall 
but the substance shouhl be considered as an impurity that may possibly have an injurious 
effect <m tlie cr<ips.- F, M. .SVAcr^z, 

FERTILIZER RESOURCES 

1793. A.nonymous. £1 precio de los abonos quUnicos. [Price of chemical fertilizers.] 
Infonnacion .Agric. [Madrid| 9:97-98. 1919.— Prices and stock on hand in France are com- 
pared with cotulitions in Spain.- An A. Stevenson . 

1794. .\ NON Y MOOS. Nuevo procedimiento de ob ten cion artificial de sales potasicas. 
(New methods for obtaining potash salts artificially.] Infnrmacion .\gric. [Madridj 9; 145- 
146. 1919.- .An account of the new methods devised in the Vnited States and Great Britain 
for obtaining potasli from smelter and cement plant waste. — John .4. .Sferenson. 

1795. Blanck. [Rev. of: Blanck, E. Der PhonoHth ein Stick stoffditnger. (Is phono- 
lith a nitrogenous fertilizer?) Laudw. Versuchsst, 90 : 33. 1917.1 Biedermann's Zentralbl. 
Agrikulturchem. 47: 283. 1918. 

1790, Blanck. [Rev. of: Blanck, E. BeitrSge zum bakteriologisch-chemischen Bm- 
satz der Milcheiweissstoffe, insbesondere Galalith, im Boden. (Contribution on the bac- 
teriological-chemical exchange of milk proteins, especially galalith, in soils.) Landw. Ver- 
Buchsst. 90: 17. 1917.) Biedermann's Zentralbl, .Agrikulturchem. 47: 2S3-284, 1918. — A very 
f.avorable result is repiirtetl by using galalith as a source of nitrogen for ^eld crops. Expert 
ments on the decomposition of protein of galalith (a by-product of milk) were carried out in 
a sandy soil. No nitrification of the split off ammonia was observed. The galalith served 
as a constant source of nitrogen for the growing plants. — F. Schertz. 
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1797. DE Castella, F. Potash manures— sulphite or muriate? Jour. Dept. Agric. 
Victoria 17:369-370. 1919. — A discussion of the relative efficiency of (he sulphate and 
chloride of potash for agricultural purposes. The sulphate is concluded U) be the best.— 

J. Skinner. * 

1798. Gavilan, Juak. Nitrato de sosa de Chile. IChilean nitrate.j Infurmaciuu Agrici. 
[Madrid) 9: 25-29. 5 fig*. 1919. — An account of the exploitation of the Chilean nitrate de- 
posits. A resume of experiments with the salt is given .showing increased yicldd^of cereals, 
alfalfa, olives, grap^, and onions.— A. Stevenson, 

1799. Metge, G. IRev. of: Popp, M. Dilngungsversuche mit verdorbenem Kalkstick" 
jtoff. (Research on fertilizing with damaged crude calcium cyanamide.) Milteil. Deutesh. 
Landw*. Ges. 32:776-780. 1918. | Hiwlennann's /entralhl. AgrikultureluMU, 47:299-307. 
1918.— 'I'he author shows that the injurious actii>n of old cnleium ryauatnide is due to the 
dicyaediatnide set free. The calcium cyanainivle takes up water and is decomposed into 
dicyandiamide and urea or ammonia. The author carritsl out pot e\perimonts <»n moor soil 
with old and fresh calcium cyamuni<{e, ammonium clllo^idt^ ammonium sulphato. urea, urea 
nitrate and other nitrogenoua subatancea. The review contahis the results of a series of 
exixTiments on the growth of oats in potted moor soil which had been variously trealtd. 
The old or dicyandiainide-rich calcium cyamunitle gave a hightT nitrog(>n content in the 
(jbU straw. Two series of garden experiments also were carried out in the year 1910, using 
p-ttatoes. Plots with calcium cyamunule gave only little better yield than untreated plots. 
Trea nitrate gave the most favorable yield with tlie ‘’(lertrudi^ ' variety, while urt a gave u 
higher yield with "Roode Sloor.” In ex])eriments with cjibbage the presence of diryan- 
dianiidc caused the edges of the leaves to become white !md very clearly injured the growth. 
|S«'c also next followdng Entry, 1800. j — T, M . Schrrtz. 

ISOO. MOller, 6, [Rev. (d: Meyer. Die Lagerung von Kalkstickstoff In Skeken. 
(Storage of crude calcium cyanamide in bags.) Illusir. bandw. /eilg. 58; 317. 11117.] Hie- 
ilerrnann's Zentralbl. Agrikulturcliem. 47:286-287, 11)18. ('aleiuiu e\ananiide in storage 
t.akes up moisture and carbon dioxide from the ntrnospliere wherel)y the weight, and viilumn 
iiKTeast‘8, the material hardens and sticks together. Decomposition s«>ts in and a consiiler- 
a)*le (piantity of dicyandiamide is fonned. The ealcinin cyanamide must not be sb-red 
iti jute sacks, bir the alkali in the fertilizer afTerts the saeks and, further, the taking up of 
water and carbon dioxide causes the fertiliz<'r to expand and burst the sm'ks. VVluui stored 
in paper or jute sacks, in S weeks the imTeiise in weight was 10,9 [ler cent, and in 21 w'cekH 
11,7 per cent. — Calcium cyanamide from the outer layer of the sack showi-d 10.91 per cent of 
nitrogen while samples from the inid<IIe showed 11.31 per cent. The outer layer increased 
■W-l fx.'r cent in weight while the middle increased 4.0 p(*r cent; 7.9 per cent of the outer 
layer had changed into dicyandiamide while in the middle 3.5 per cent had so rlmnged. 
necoraptisilion was greater during the warmer months. Storage in a heap is n*commend<al, 
in A dry place, the pile being covered with Thomas slag, Layers of dry ferlilizer sackH or dry 
peat. [See also next preceding Entry, 1709.] - F. M. Srherlz, 

.SOIL CLASSIFICATION 

1801. Bl.vn’ck. (Rev. of: von HorvXth, BfitA. t)ber die Einteilung der Bdden lutch 
ihrer elektrischen Leitfkhigkeit. (Classification of soils according to their electrical conduc* 
tirity.) Internat. Mitteil, Bodenk. C: 231. 1916,] Biwlennann's Zentrfdbl. Agrikulturehcm. 
47: 283. 1918. — Conductivities of sruls were compared with the soil types. Ffir several rea- 
sfms classification of the soils by their conductivity is questioned. — F. M. Seherlt. 

1802. Tores, Francisco. Clasificacion de los terrenos. [Classification of toils.} In- 
f"nnacioD Agric. [Madrid] 9: 105. 1919,— Soils are claAsified as sandy, calcare^jus, clay, 
loam, and saline. The natural vegetation occurring each type in Spain is given, together 
»ith the fertilizing elements required by various cultivated crops.— Jofin A. Steveneon. 
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NITRIFICATION 

180^, Ckkavkh, J. H., and K. 0. Cabteb. Actkin of some conunoo soil tmendmenti 
Hci, 7: \2\-lW. 1019. ---To tumblers each containing 100 g. of soil and 2 per cent of 
dried bbfod, the chlorides, carbonates, and nitrates uf sodium, potassium, 'calcium, magne- 
sium, manganew, and iron, and the sulfates of calcium, magnesium, manganese and iron 
were a^ided sitjgly in amounts which had been found to produce the maximum nitrification 
arid ammonificatiofj. dfter 21 days incubation the w'ater-s^duble phosphorus and the organic 
phosphorus wer»! (hderininwi. Many of the above salts increased the water soluble pho». 
phorijs, the organic phosphorus or both. The increased i-rop growth noted from the use uf 
the above soil amendments can be accounted for by the increase in available nitrogen or 
pfonphorus. lyiUiam J . 

lSi>l. .\[i:T«iE, (i. (Kev. of; Kutiv, A. tlber die Impfung von Getreide, Hackfrdchten 
and anderen Kultuipflanzen mit ‘*U-Kulturen2' (The inoculation o! cerea.t etc.) ll>eitsch. 
Landw'. f'ren-ie 44: I917d Hiedermann's Zentralbl. .Vgrik.dturc.cm 47:201-263. 

1918, -'rht: author clainw that his product f/ Kulturen (Universal-KuU .rcn; gave favorable 
recjlts in field experiments. The product is a mixed culture intended for use on non-legu- 
minous plants, ■-f*’. ,\f. .Sr/i^rfr. 

iSO.o, Voi.n,\H!>, .J, [Rev. of: .Arvo, Tk. 6bcr die Entstehungswei&a salpeter- und 
salpetrigsaurer Salze in Mojrbtiden. (The origin of potassium nitrate and nitric add in moor 
foils.) Landw. Jahrb. 51: 2y7 -:r2S. 1917. j Biedermann’s Zentralbl, Agrikulturc..v.;i. 47: 
291-291. I91H. -The author re view. s tlie works of Ritter in regard to the origin of nitrates in 

soils. He made (juiilitative tests, before ami after inoculation of sterilized soils, for Nlh, 
KNOi and IlN'Oj. N’itrates do not arise alone from chemical reactit>n3 in the soil but ia 
general nitros o- and nitro-b.'icteria give .'•i.se to them. The author enipha.size8 need of fur* 
tlicr work on the activity of s iil bacteria. -F. ,\f. Srherlz. 

1801. VoiuiAiti), J. [Rev. of; MCntkk, F. 6ber Sorption und Nitrlflkation von Ammon- 
varbindungeo bei Gegenwart von ZeoHthen im Boden, sowie fiber AmmoauUebestunmungoo 
im Boden und fiber zeolithartige Sub&tanzen. (On the absorption and nitrification of ammonia 
compounds in the soil when zeolite is present, also estimation of ammonia and zeolite sub* 
stances in the soil.) [Landw. Vcrsuchsst. 90: 117. 1917. j Biedermann’s Zentralbl. Agri- 
kulturchcm. 47: 2S9 291. 1918, -Some authors ascribe the absorption of ammonia salts in 
the soil to zeolite which w’as present only in small amounts. Experiments were conducted 
by adding zeolite (1-2 per cent) to the il. Nitrogen comjyiunds were then added in the 
form of corn meal i>r ammonium sulphate. Ammonification and nitrification in a sandy 
soil with zeolite corresponded tn that in a ehy soil. .Author also estimated the ammonis 
present in the soils. By direct distillation of the soil, ammonia was not set free without 
decomposing nitrogen<nis bodies in the soil, 'rhe greatest difTerences were found when dis- 
tillation took place with magnesium oxide ami p jta.ssium chloride. Absorption then must 
be ctmdi tinned by other substances than zeolite. It v. as further show’n that the differences 
did not depend upon (lcnitritic:Uion, for total nitrogen estimations show’ed that no nitrogen 
was lost, 'rhe author also worked on zeolite ami its rehui I compounds. The capacity of 
soils for cojjjbin.ation with ammonia salts seems to be closely . date^l to the colloidal state.— 

f . itf . ScAerts* 
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1S07. Adamson, R. S. Notes on the flora of northern Cheshire. Jour. BotAiiy 57: 

1 & 19 .— The result of excurskns durii^g the last three years. A long list t f rarities is given, 
iritb many nctes as to their t ccurrtncc.— A'. Af. H iVj/omf. 

ISOS. Cbabe, Agnes. Some causes of confusion in plant names. Jour. Kon^siry 17: 

1919.— Two causM are ascribed to the differencea in plant names ; first, the dilTerence 
between the early and the present day ot ncepts of a genus; second, the relative isolation (T the 
workers. The present system of basing niuues on priority ami basing the genus on a ty|)e 
species is doing much to bring harmony.— A, A. Alunnjf. 

1809. Batata, Buneo. leones plantarum Formosanarum nec non et contrlbutlones ad 
flortm Formosanam. {Illustrations of plants of Formosa and also contributions to the flora of 
Formosa,] Rot/. Sto. Vol. V/II, p. hJ64, }l. /-AM . Bureau of Productive Imlustries: 
Taiheku. March 25, 1919.— The present volume contains tfje results of further invest igathms 
CD the flera of Formosa, and iucludes the descriiitii ns i>f 111 new species and 17 new varie- 
ties of fiowering plants and ferns, distributed among several families, chielly iu the Cum- 
jx Bitac, Rutaceae, Labiatae, TTticaceae, and Polypodinceae.- J. M. (>rirtiinoTt. 

1810. Hill, Albert Frederick. Vascular flora of the Penobscot Bay region. Proc. 
Pertland Soc. Nat. Hist. 3: 199“3(U. S fuj.. ! nui/i. 1919. A statement <.f the “general 
features of the region" precedes an enumeration of the vascular pl.ants colli-cted. A tola! of 
747 species, varieties, and forms arc recorded fur the region cor.cen.ed and 012 of (he^e ate 
indigenous and 135 are introduced jilants. The autlsor then follows with a discusaion of 
the "phytogeogiaphical aspects of the flora." J. Af. OVconinun, 

ISll. Holwberg, Otto R. En ny handbok i Skandinaviens flora. [A prospective Scan- 
dinavian flora.] Bot. Notiser 1918: SOtV-lKW. 1918. — A notice and description of a prospect- 
tve new flora of Scandinavia.—/'. A. Hydhcrg. 

1812. StHAFFNER, JoHN H. Additions to the catalog of Ohio vascular plants for 1918. 
Ohio Jour. iSci. 19: 293-298. 1919.- This annual list includes 88 species.— //. 1). }IooHr, Jr. 

1813. VuiLLEMiN, Paul. Les principes de la classiflcation botanique. |Tho principles of 
Ictanical classification.] Crmpt. Itend. Acad. Sci. Paris 167: 449^-4.'>3, 1918. 

1814. VciLLEMiN, Paul. Classification dee Dicotyledones. Haplogones. [Classiflca- 
ticn of the dicotyledons. Haplcgones.l Crmpt. Rend, Acad. Hci. Paris 167:477-AH1. 1918. 

1815. VciLLEMiN, Paul. Classification des Dicotyledones. Anthogones. IClassiflca- 
ticn cf the dicotyledcns. Anthogones.) Ct nipt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 167: 510-514. 1918. 

PTERIDOPHYTES 

.\.'^oN'YMOUS. Large ebony spleenworts. .Amer. Hot, 25: 00, 1010. — Specimens of 
AfjJcniun} cbenevm more than 25 inches h>ng are recorder!,- W. A . Clulr. 

1817. DE Barsola, P. j. Las Licopodiales de la Peninsula Iberica citas y notai critical. 
{The Lycopodiales of the Iberian Peninsula with citations and critical notes. 1 Brokria 8cr. 
But. 17: 17-27. 1919, 

1818. Fare, C. H. The fem8'’of the rain-forest Sci. Monthly 9: 19-31, dOfig. 1919. 
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1B19. IIatata, BuvzA. ProtomAnttiA, a oew gfittus of llATittuiceAA, And ArchAnfiopterii. 
Ik>t. Gaa. 67 : M~92. I pi, S text Jig. 1919.— ProComaraUia (on/nrun^s is described and 
trated as a new genas and species of the Marattiaceae, from Monte Tamdar) (Tonkin), China, 
Four S|>ecie» of A rchangiopleriB are recognised namely, A. fubinte^pra, A. tamdaotrms Havata 
spp. nov, and A, flenryi Christ from China, aiso A, Somax Hayata from Formosa. (See Bet 
Absts. 3, Kntry 1283.1—^. M- Greenman. 

lS2f). Maxo.v, W, It. A new CheiUnthes from Mexico. Proc. Biol, Soc. Washington 32: 
111-112. [9\.9.—Cheilanihe» caxtanea Maxon is described as a new species. —7. C. Gilmnn. 

1821. .Maxos, \V. H. a new Alsophila from GuAtemalA and Vera Cruz. Proc. Biol. 
Washington 32: 125-126. 1919.— A 1 90phila jscahr iu^cula Maxon is described an a new Bpecie< 
from Alta V'’erapaz, Guatemala, and V'^era Cruz,— 7. C. Gi'fman. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

1822. Abkama, L. K. A new Califomia cypress. Torreys 19:92. 1919.— The note 
describes Cu/zreMus mrafiemu sp. nov, 'I'his was first discovered by Mrs, Polkinghorn on 
Red Hill, Piute Mts., near liodfish, Kern Co., CaL, in 1907, and was again collected by the 
autlojr in 1915. Its closest redationship is trj C. .Sarptn^ii Jepson.— 7. C. .Ve/son. 

1823. Blake, H. F. Revision of Ichthyomethia, a genus of plants used for poisoning flsh. 
Jour, Washington (0. C.] Acatl. .Sci. 9: 241-252. 1919. — The trees of this genus are of ecoin niic 
importance among the natives of tropical .America w'ho use the bark of the mot to p^'is' a 
Bsh. The timber is also valuable. This papiT deseribes the eight known species of the 
genus, substituting, in harmony with the .American Co<le <7 Botanical Nomenclature, the 
name Uhthyomelhia for Pi^ridia, Three of the described species are new, and several new 
combinations have been made. — IfeUn (Ulkeij. 

1H24. Bnirru.v, N. L., and J. N. Hose. The Cactaceae, descriptions and illustrations of 
plants of the cactus family. Vol. 1. (’arnegie Inst. Wa.sliingbm ID. C.j Puhl. 248. 24 X 
cm., vii + S36 p., S3 ptntes {mostly colored), SOI fig. August, 1919. — This is the first volutiic 
of a monograph of the Cactaceae which is being prepared through a cooperation of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, the New York Botanical Garden, the U. S. National Museum 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The luonograph is to include the results <d special 
exploration and is to give special attention to habitat anil relations to other species. The 
present volume ileals with the Pereskieae and Opuiitieae. Illustrations are very numerous, 
both photographs and drawings. — li. E. JAvxngston. 

182.5. Dktmkrs, Freda. Two new varieties of Acer rubrum L, Ohio Jour. Sci. 19:23.5- 
239. PI, 12-13. 1919.- Two trees found on Cranberry Island, Buckeye Lake, Ohio, .are 
designated as Acer rutirum I., var. viride and Acer rubrum L. var, rubroenrpum. Detailed 
do8cri|itions of each variety are given and a key to the section ^»bra of the genus Acer in the 
United States is appendeil. — If, D. Hooker, Jr. 

1826, Griffiths, David. New and old species of Opuntia. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 46: 
195-20G. Pi 9-tO. 1919.- The following new species <>f Opuntia are described: 0. effubfio, 
0. cyanco, 0. dirersis^nna, 0. hispanica, 0. chata. (). Maideni, O. obovata, 0. amarilla. Tw " 
species of the same genus. 0. Harlrami Uaf. and 0. maritima Raf. are “recognized for the 
first time since originally described.” — P. A, .l/unz. 

1827. Hedlund, T. Upprop. [A request). Bot. Nf>ti8er 1919: 103-104. 1919.— Mr. He<l- 
lung requests Swedish botanists to corroborate by field study his contention that the culti* 
vatcil Ribes rubrum L. is really a native t»f Sweden, and as common in the wild state as any 
other of the Swedish species of re<I currants, and should retain its usual name R. rubrum. 
Janezewski has claimed that it is not a native of Sweden and that the name R. rubrum, under 
which Linnaeus includetl several species, should be applied to a native species. He, there- 
fore, applied it to R. Schlechtendalii, a treatment to which Mr. Hedlund objects. — P- 
Rydberg, 
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1528. Hitchcock, A. S. A peculiar species of LasiacU. Jour. Washington (D. C.) Actni, 
gci. 9: 35“38. 1919. — The genus Lastan$, belonging to the tribe Panieeae, ineluvlea 111 species 
of grasMS of tropical and semi-tropical America. AH siwcimens frtmx Trinidaii. the lower 
Orinoco, and eastern Brsiil, studied by the author, were found to |K>ssess a sccomt sterile 
Jemma in addition to the usual sterile lemma characteristic of the tribe. In the [K^sscssion 
of this character, the plants of this region differ front all other known specimens representing 
the genus, though in other respects they resemble lAixiacis natcifoiia tlllf K.) Hitc^c. A ('base 
{panievtn compactitm SuarU) to which they were formerly TcfernHl. On the basis, there- 
fore, of distinct geographical range and uniformity in the jK'Sisession of asiM*on<i sterile lemma, 
they are raised to specific rank under the name /.rOjfidcijt unonirt/ij. -//t/cn M. (iitkfy. 

1529. HoiaiBEBG, Otto. Glycerin aquatics- en nomenculturefriga. (Cljceria aquatica. 

A questioo of nomenclature.] Hot. Xotiser I910:9.>9S. 1919. — Acn^rding to the author, 
the jdant usually known as Glycma a^/ufl/iro th.) Wahl. iSLl) ^nul ti. uqimbVu tL.) Presl) 
should be known as Glyccria maj-tnm Holmberg, n. comb., ami the one UBiially 

known as Catabrosa aquaiica, if included in (rlyreria, should become t,7|/f-cria iiulris (Halisb.) 
Holmberg.— P. A. Rydberg. 

1830. Laii, H. J. The Verbenaceae of the Malayan Archipelago, together with those from 

the Malayan Peninsula, the Philippines, the Bismarck Archipelago, and the Palau, Marianne, 
and Caroline Islands. 8 ro. 570 }>., S pi. M, dc Waal: ('inmingen, 1919, .-X nuinographic 

trc.atmcnt of the family for the area covcrctl w ith descriptions, keys tn tin* genera and Kjiceies, 
and citation of specimens. Twenty-eight genera are rec<»gnized, id which Viticipremna and 
Xerocarpa are proposed as new. Numerous new specie.*? are described in the f<tll<»wing genera; 
Gutnsid (1), Cnllicarpa (1), Xerocarpa (1); Premva (I'J), Viter (ll). (imelitm {3), f’u/utbii/u 
(2) and Clerodendron (4), New' names and new combinations apjieiir in various genera. - 
h\ D. Merrill. 

1831. LindstbCm, a. a. Om sllgtet Rosa. Hot. Notiser 1919: 119 bM. 1919.- The 
author suggests a double set of characters to be Ufe<l artifirinllv in deliTrniuing the species of 

Tirst, whether the base of the leaflets is broad, i.i\ rounded, (runrate, nr etinliitc, nr 
narrow*, i,e. cuncate or tapering. Secondly, nh/*(her tie* teeth .'ire directed forward and 
usually incurved, or salient. Ry combining the two sets i>f eliaraeters, boir ty]»es of leaflets 
arc recognized, which he denotes by the (Ireek letters a. &, y. and I*. A. Rtpiherg. 

IS32. Morvillez, F. L'appareil conducteiir des feuilles des Saxifragacies. jThe con- 
ducting organs of the leaves of the Saxifragaceae.] Compt. Ri-iid. Sri. Tar is 107: !>biy- 
.'tiS. i fig. 1919. — See Hot. Ahsts. 2. Kntry 71. 

1833. Piper, C. V. New Pacific Coast plants. IVnc, Hinl. Sue. Washington (D. f’.] 32: 

41-kl. 1919. — The following plants found in ui'stern Vnited .'''fates ari' (hsrrihcd as new 
species: Sidalcea Xelaoniana, (’rypiautfin m/ffruHro^a, cm/rina, .S/o< Aj/« conferfifi(/ra, 

I'enliitemon deserlicola, Cirj^ivni orcganurfi, /o/n n'/iata rnarranf/ta is {h’srrihed as a new 
subspecies from British Columbia. — J. C Gihnon. 

1834. pLEiJEL, Carl. Valeriana excelsa Poir. X officinalis L. nova hyhrida. [Swedish 
with diagnosis in Latin.] Bot. Notiser 1918:29.5-296. fig. /-5. 191H,- P. .4. Ryflberg. 

1S35. Rowlee, W. W, Synopsis of the genua Oebroma, with descriptions of new species. 
Jour, W'a.shington [D. C.] Acad. Sci. 9: 157-167. 1919.— The woihI of ffrbrnma, commonlv 
called "balsa wood," has become widely know'n during the fiail few* years through its utiliza- 
tion for war purposes. Its light weight has fitted it for uw* in life-biuits, life-rafts, and a<'ro- 
planes. The results of seven months’ study in Central America where the author was Sf'nt 
to investigate the quality and quantity of balsa w*»<k 1 are set forth in this paper. Nine 
si)ecie8 are desenbed, 7 new' species added to the 2 previously known. Balsa is a conspicu- 
ous tree of tropical .America, sometimes occurring as is^datwi individuals in forests but more 
often as abundant second growth in clearings. It is one of the most rapid-growing trees 
known. — ffelen A/. Gilkty. 
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1834. Saffoed, W. E. Ifotei on the genu* Dahlia with descriptkms of two new 
ttom Guatemala, Jour. Washington [D. C.{ Acad. 8ci. 9:364-373. 4 pi., 1-4- 1919,— 
The geous Ofihlia should be carefully revise with the work, baaed upon material collected is 
Mexic^> and Central America, where these plants are endemic, rather than upon garden-grown 
material as heretofore. Specimens recently collected in those regions throw‘new light upon 
the origin of many of our garden f(>rms, while illustrations made in 1575 by a Spanish OKplurer 
indicate that "double-flowered" dahlias arc normal and not the creation of modern horlicul. 
turalists fruin ".‘tingle-flowered" types, as generally supposed. The new species proposed in 
this paper are; Dahlia Popenwii and D. Maxonii.—IJeUji \f. Gilkey. 

1837. HAMriKNT, C. S. Notes on North American Trees. IV, Bot. Gas. 67:208-242. 

1919.- -The present article eontainn critical notes and distributional data on several species 
of trees, new combinations, an<l descriptions of new species, varietit-s, and hybrids, as follows; 
ricea ylaurn var. albcrtina il\ ranatiensia var. alb^tina Rehder), J-uniperua alahen»ia var. 
mnyal(M'ar po (J. megalocar pa Hudworth), Dopulnn treftiuloidea var. vanc<niveriarui iP. can- 
rMuveTxnnn ^’release}, P. arizonica (P. meiicana Sargent, not Wesmael), P. anzcnica var. 
Joncflii, P. Palffien. P. iexana, P. Fremonlii var. Thitrnbern, P. Fremontii var. pid}eactna, 
P. Frermnlii var. Taameyi, P. Parryi {P. Fremonlii x trichocarpo), Osirya eirj^iniona var. 
yUmdulom, Petula Kaalu-oodae, ii. commixta (li. alnakana x glarululosa), Celtia occidentaiii 
var. rnntna ((’. camTta Kaf.), (\ retirulala var. ('. laevigata var. .Smallii, C. laevigata 

Var. lexana ii'. lexftM Hcheele), C. laevigata tcxana f. microphylla, C, laevigata var. fcr^icA)/- 
phyila, ('. laevigata var. anomala, ('. laevigata var. brevipes {C. hrevipea IVats.), C. 

var. yeorgifina IP. georgiana Small), (■, pumila var. Deamii, Platanua occidentalia f. al/eni<- 
ala, occulentnliH var. glabrala [P. ghibrnta I'crnald), Magnolia virginiana var. auatralix, M. 
acuminata var. /adonViann, .Ircr Koecharum var. gla^icumy (.4. aaccAannum var. glaueum 
Bax), A. aaccharum var. ainuosnm (.1. ainuosum Rehder), /t, rubrum Drummondii f. rolrm- 
data, A. S’egundo var. texanum f. latifulium (.!. Xegundo var. latijulium Pax), A. S^egundo 
var. interior (.1. inltrior llritton), .1. Xegundo var. arizonicum, Fraiinus americana var. 
auhcoriacea, arul Cnalanea alnifolia vhT. Jbtridana. — J. M. Greenman, 

1838. Si'HNKiuKH, Notcs ou American willows. III. A conspectus of American 

species and varieties of sections Reticulatae, Herbaceae, Ovalifoliae, and Glaucae. Bot. Gai. 
67:27-81. 1919.- -I'hirty-two species are included in the present consideration of the above 
secthms. '['he enumtiratinn and description of the scctitms and species is preceded by tw’o keys 
— one to the female plants and one to the male plants. The following new species, varieties, 
and forms are characterized: Salix nivalis Hook, var. sruimontann, S. roiuniii/oh'a Traut- 
vetter forma piloaiuscula, .S’, arrtnphila C'nck, var. Icjocarpa (.*?. gToenlandica var, Icjornrpa 
Lange), S. hndaonenais, and N. glauca viy, aculifolia (ILiok.) Schn. forma poliophylla.— 
J. M. Greenman. 

18.19. SrHVEtnEu, rAMti.j.o. Notes on American willows. IV. Species and varieties of 
section Loogifollae. H<it. (baz. 67: 3fl9- 3-16, 1919.- The present paper deals with a distinctly 
American group of willows which arc assembled under the sectional name Pongifoliae. Eight 
species and eight varieties are recognized. The following are designated ns new varieties f r 
new (Hmibinations: Salix exigua Nutt, var. nevadenai.i (S. nevndenais Watson), S. exigua var. 
fideoseriren, .S’, exigua var. icncniwa [S. lonyifolia var. knerrima Henderson), S. melanopsit 
Nutt. var. Bolanderiana {S, lon^ifoUa Rehh, in part, not Muhl.), 5. lonyxfolia Muhl. var. 
TEAcflm {.S. interior var. ll'Aceferi Row lee). — J. .11. Greenman. 

♦ 

1840. St.\pf, Otto. Gramineae. Flora of Tropical .\frica 9*: 385-576. 1919.— This 
part concludes the account of Andropogoneae and commences that of the Paniceae, ending 
in the midst of Paspalum. Dj'jifon’n is a large genus with 49 species: Alloleropais is based cn 
Panicum semialatum R. Rr. and includes Coridochloa Nees (distinct in the key to genera); 
P«MdcrA;noio«nti is ba.sed on Echinolaena polystachi/a HBK (Panicum uncinatum Raddi) 
and distinguished from PcAtnofocna (JF. in^fcia Chase, E. hirta Desv.); Brachiaria, distin- 
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l^^ishdd by tb< Mcund spUcelets adaxial on the rachis (abaxial in P(w;w»lwrM and apeoiai of 
paainiin with racemote spikeleta), and baaed on B. triiccuforniu (Siblh. A: Smith) Griaeb. 
(Stapf u®®® Iwhrut Stapf baaed on Panic t/m hachnc Koth), includes 5(i 8j>ecies, among 
»hich are B. midica {Panicum mulicum Forak., P. nufrut/ionufti Lam., P, harbinotl* Trio.), 
fa-H ed Para grass in America; Axonopm is baaed on A. comprcssus lieauv. (PcwjkiIuw com- 
jfrtstnm Rasp.); Pa«p(dum includes only 5 species. 

The new genera, species, and varieties of part 2, issued in 1918, and of the nresent part 
txt as follows; ’ 

Part 2. Schitachyrxum noduhtum (Andropogon nodulosua Hack.), ^nssum, ssmi- 
iferbe Nees var. )loccufi/er«»n, S> semibcrb^ Nees var, (An<ifO|>r>tfo« Aj'r/tJlorus 

Reodle, not Kunth), S. vr$ulu9, S. Jcffreynt {Andropogon Jfffrtysii Hack.), »S. .ScAitfia- 
furlAit (Am/fopojpon ^cAu?ein/ur^Ati Hack,), ^S^ rAoffonii {Aiuiropogon rAoHonii Franch.), 
S. contprei^m {Andropagon compressua Stapf), S. scintillnna, S, pitUhellum (Awirt);)oyofl 
pulchellu* D. Don), 5. Kellsrt {Andropogon KelUri Hack.), N, rw;jc«fr« (Amiro^wjifon rupss- 
{nj K. Schum.), A»»dropoj7on Li'mo (Andropoj;on aTnr/Ai/aiinti.s var, Lima Hack.), A. 
kUus, a. homogamu*, A, calvesctnst A. Stolsii, A, purpureua, A. laxatua, A. lojalwi mr. 
ligulala, A. linearis, A. pscudapn'cvs {Andropogon apricus var. africanus Hack.), A. omplcc* 
lens Nees var. dicersi'/oltus (A. du><!rji’/oiius Kendle), A. l>ummrri, A. Dummrri var, cnlcus, 
A. PMudo-ScAinrtt, A. canaliculalus Schumach. var. and var. Fyfci, A. rumiiiufus, 
A. MacUodiae, A. auriculalus, A. gatjanus Kunth var. agwomwlo/nji {A , sytmiMuhiriM Hochal.), 
A. fTJtkTopAyWus, Cynd)opogon proximus {Aruirojiogon itraxitmjs Horhet.), {\ (An- 
dro}) 0 gon floccosns Schweinf.), C. divaricatus, ajromrdm, C. vaiidus var, Ir/sorhidu*, C. 
excacofws {Andropogon excavalus Hochst.), C. r/ensi)/lorM« {AndrojKigon tlrnaijltrua Stood.), 
fjypanhenia Jinitima [Anderss. in Schweinf. Hoitr. FI. Aethop. IkM). IKW, ISO"! {.Im/r-o/Mijrtn 
^Rjhmws Hochst.), H. gazerisis {Cyjnhopogun gazrnsr Hcmllc), //. dtr/irou {.trjdrn^*o;;on 
dichroos Steud.), If. ntja (Trathypogon rufus Nees), If. ruja var. major {('ymhopogon rujut 
var. major Rendle), H. al^tsnmo {Androf^gon altisaimns Hochst.), II. crarmnla {Cyrnho^ 
pogon exarmatus Stapf.), II . poteilolricha {.Andropogon pctccilofrirkus Hark,), //. odpinfl, 
11. chryaargyrea (Cymbopogon thryaargyreus Stapf), //. Myaaanf. {Andropogon Nyasan* 
ReDiile), H. emithiana {Andropogon smilin' anus Hook, f.), //. hirUi {.Amlropogon hirtus 
L.), //. soluta (Cj/»i6opoj;on solutus Stapf), II. soluta var. //, Uoginnica {('i/mho- 

pogon Stapf), H. grallaia, U, liorlcri iAndrnfx>g(m Harleri Hack.), II. Uarteri 

var, calvescens {Arulropogon filipendulus var. H cnhcsccns Hack.), //. fdifirnduln {Andro- 
poj;t>n ^tpendufws Hochst.), If . fUipendula var. pilosa {Arulropogon fdipenduhts var. pilosua 
Hack.), H. familiarig (Andropogon fortnUarifi Steud.), //. ?narrokpis (Andropffgon mnno- 
hpts Hack.), H. pseudocj/m6on‘o (Aniiersfl. IKTjO] {AnllnHliria jiacudocyrnharia Stcutl.), //. 
fytnkan’a (Andropogon cynzhonum L.), II. vnrifibiiia, //, roUina {AnArojfogon roUinus Filgor), 
//. spectabilis, ff. formosa, H. tlongaia, II. rydis, If. phtjllopoda, If. arrhenohosig (Arulro^ 
orrAcnofcasts Hochat.), If. Ltntonii, If, cynncsccns {('ymhopogon rynncHcens Stapf), 
//. pdiolada, ff. confinis var.? pdlila {.Andropogon ronfinis var. j)cllilu8 Hack.), //. mac- 
rarrhena (Andropogon confinis var. macrarrhenys Hack.), If. Wtlnitnrhii (Cymha pagan H'el- 
vilschii Rendle), H. gracilescena, If. bractenia (Androitogon Itnirteatus Htimb. A RonpL), 
H. Lccomtci {Andropogon Lecomtci Franch.), If. Ncylonii {Andropogon Scuionii Hack,) 
If. iVetctomt var. macra, H. Biolrii, If. nVrosufrt, //. subplnrnosa, If . r/ipfarufra fAndrap/z^/on 
rftplondriis Hack.), If . p(ic,hyslachyaf U. Gosaaeilcrx, li . glahriuscula [AndrrKs, lSfi7J (An/lro- 
poflon pioJlznuscnlus Hochst.), If. andongenstH {Cymhopogon andongcnnix llcndlcj, If. muZti- 
jdex var. leiopodo, H. tnoolucraia, //. notoUisia, If. Corvucojnne (An^lropogon Cornw.ojnae 
Hack.), H, (f) puMlla (Andropogon pusillus Hook, f.), Dybowskia (nrsw genus) .Scr^it {An- 
dropogon DyhoTfgfcit Franch) 

Part 3. Monocymbium (new genus) ceresixforme (Arulrojuojnn ceresiaeformis Nees), 
AnodelpAta trsptdon'a (Aruiropogon trej/idarius Stapf), A. leptocoma (Andropogon Uploromus 
Trin.) A. lenuifolia, A. l&ngifolia, A, pubiglumis, A. hamala, A. arrecla (AndrofXfgon arreclus 
Stapf.), A. afzeliana (Andropogon afzelianus Rendle), A. irisjnculala, Monium (new genus) 
»iacrocWtum, Trackypogon Thollonii (T. polymorphus var. ThoUonii Franch,), T. dnrm, 
P. planifolius, Elyxnandra (new genus) androphila {Andropogon arulrophib^s Stapf.), IMgi- 
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tana milanjiana (Panicum mttanjtanum Rendle), JD. »rn(^, D. inacro6I«p^a {P&dtum 
macrohUpharum Hock.), 0. Peanonii, U. PerrotUtii {Panicum PerrolUHi Kuntb), D. mor- 
ginata var, Linlcii and var, fiml/riala (D. fimlrnala Link), D. rnwginata var. nuKca, D. 
miruUinAima, I), vutntuiofiyla var. e-c/dicata {Panicum monodactyluM Eylea), D. comj/rtua, 
Ij, naniijolia, 1). caj/itipila, 0. teminuda, U. i>eli\ia, D. Braztae (Panicum Byauae Francb,) 
h. Lecardxi < Paniam nanguinale var. I^cardii Pilg.), D. xanthotricha (Panicum xanlhth 
Inchum Hack,), J). rnelanf/chila, U, delicalula, D, hotryostackya, D. Hackclii (Panicum Hackelii 
Filg ), l^iAorrhachin, I), polyholrya, D. nigcitidna (Panicum nigritianum Hack.), D, mam'. 
cutala, IJ. tUgam, t). uniglumU {Panicum uniglume Rich.), D. uniyiumts var. major, £». 
minuiifiarn. (Para'cum minuHfluT um A. Uich.j, />. Myuru*, 1). intecta, Allotcropsi$ eemiaUUa 
Hili'hc. var. Bcklt/nii (Axonoy}i8 Hemialalut var. Kcklmiii Staj>f), A. an^ructa, A. pantcidot® 
{('rwhlua parncuiata Ikuth.), A, cimidna {Milium cimtcinum L.), A/icrocoiamu« pla6«r, 
Pneudechinolaena p(jlyAtachyn i Pehinolanea polyalachya HBK), Eriochloa Macciounn, Leucih 
phryn glortierata (Panicum y/«meratum Hack.), Brachiaria o6t'o/uta, B. dictyoncura (Panicum 
dictyuneuron Fig. & DeN<#t,), B. Pautan€nii (Panicum PautoTienit Hock.), B. htane, JS. 
viriduia, B. Jiii folia, B. faldjera, (Panu um falcifer urn Tiia.), B. fulca, B. brevis, B. toluta, 
B, stigmatimta (i^anicum Htigmiitinaium Mcz), B. bredeiAcata (Panicum brevispicatum 
llciidlc), B. relirulala, B. initn\lipH(itii (Panicum inter stipitat urn Stapf), B, pUUytaenia, B. 
vittnla, B. lalijolia, B. imdun {Panirum mulicum Forak.), B. decumbens, B. rugulosa, B, 
dintachyifidcA, B. dura, B. hrizurUha (i^uraVum hrizanthum Hochst.), B. callopus (Panicum 
calliipUH Pilg.), B. ohluHiflora (Panicum t>6(uai/orum .V. Ricli.), B. niffrofjedala (Panicum 
niijro pedal um Murirul, //. lachnantha (/*anir'i?n Irudinanthum llocliat.), B. scrrata (Panicum 
Herfaluiii Sprcng.), P. aercida var. goamjpina (Panicum goiaijpinum Rich.), P. 6rflcAyiaplia 
il*nnicum brachylophum Slapf.), P. nrida ( Panicum orid?i/n Mez), P. leucacrantha {Panicum. 
tcufUf-ranlAum K. Schnin.), P. xanthideura (Panicum lanlkoUucum Hack.}, B.ramosa (Pant- 
cum ramoHum F.), P. regularit {/'anirum regularc Neos), P. oi'oiis (Panirum oraitf R. IJr.), P 
yroAsn, B. Acrrifuliu {Panirum nerrnefaliurn HiK'hst,), P. pubifolia (Phnicum pubifulium Me*), 
B, glaaca, P. lecrdoidcA {Panicum kersiaitIcA Hcchst.), P. Imchne {Panicum Isarhne Roth), 
P. poneoideji, B. cpahata, B. Hcmiundulata (/^aa'fum wmiuruiuiaPtm ltoc)iat.}, H. diah'r^io. 
phyiln (/*a«ir»»m liiMkhophyUum 'rrin.), P. kotuchyana (Panicum kotachyanum IPichst.), 
P. andongcTiHiii {I^nnirnm awiongcnae liniullc), P. comala {Panicum comatum lloclist.), P. 
jubata {l^anicum juhatum Fig. A DeNot.), Paapnium scrobiculatum var. rommcraonit (Pas- 
palum Vommersunii Lain.). — A, .S. Bitchcvck. 

1S>H. TiJiiK^iioN', GPtk. Grupfh och artbegrMnsning mnom slSgtet Atriplex. ILimitt’ 
tiona of the groups and species of the genus Atriplex. j Hot. Xotiscr 1910: 41-47. 1919.— The 
North Kurn|H’aii species are placed in three grotips, distinguished by the position and shape 
of the radicle. 'Lhese groups arc represented by, and eluster around, .4. palula, A. hadata, 
and A. roacn. The leaf-form is (d little v.alue in the classification, and the shape and the 
more or less high union of the bracts are, according to the author, not very important. Claasi- 
fiention i.s very difficult, as the si>eciea hybridize very readily.— P. .4. Rydberg. 

1.S42, Whk’.ht, C. H. Disporum pullum var. bnionea. Curtis's Hot. Mag. 15: PL 
(co/ored). 1919.- -This new v.ariety comes from western Hupeh, China. The perianth seg- 
ments are purplish-brown, whence the varietal name, and stellately spreading at the tips.— 
Oliver A. FaruelL 

MISCELLANEOUS, UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 

HrRTOM E. LivixGSTOX, Editor 

IRtd. .\aup., .\. A new Incandescent light for microscopical illttmination. Jour. Quekett 
MicTt»sc. (Tub, 11. 14: 1-4. I fig. 1919.— The light described is an adaptation of a small acety- 
lene lamp and thori.a discs or rolls of m.anlle materia!,— Lcea B. Walker. , 

1S44. C.. .\. H. [Rev. of: Rowkb, F. O. Botany of the living plant 680 p. 8vo. Mac- 
millan A Co. | Jour. Ho tan y 57: 226^229. 1919. 
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l&iS. CouiiTER, iofUi M. The botmicel opportunity. Scienee 40:363^167. April, 
1919- address, delivered before the meeting of the American Assooiatiou for the 
j^ayancement of Science at Baltimore, the author oalls attention to the necessity of carry- 
ijjg forward the progj^s which b<Hany has made during the war, and of strengthening the 
^irit of cooperation which has developed under the stress of war. In connection with the 
pericjd of reconstruction, a great opportunity has cv>me to botany. A response to this oppor- 
1 unity for public service does not mean fcas science but wjore science. The histor;^ of lH>tany 
thews that the science baa been passing through the tmalytic phase, and the older botany, a 
urn) practically synonymous with taxonomy, has been split into a large number of divisions, 
j^egrcgation and a narrowing of interest have resulteti. Now, however, the movement is in 
ihe other direction: synibesis of the subject. This synthetic view' recognises not the rigidity 
separate fields, but the cooperation of all fields. BotanisU should see to it that their 
«:iencc is recognized as the greatest field fur universal service; t hey should emj)ha»ito the con- 
nection between pure science and ai>p!ied science; they must see to it that the si>irit of ciim- 
pctition between individuals, between research institutions, between investigaU)r8 in other 
institutions and in the U. S. De))artiiient <'f Agriculture, is replaced by the spirit of coopera- 
tion.— A. H, Chivera. 

1S46. Fairbridqe, Dorothea. Food plants and those of economic value. Si>uth African 
Oiira. 9:235-237. JS Jfp. 1919. 

1847. LtviNusTO.v, Borton' K. Some responsibilities of botanical science. Science 
49: 199-207. Feb., 1919, -This is vice presidenti.al a<Ulress given before Secli<m tl, American 
A«.«'iciution for the Advancement of Science, Baltimore, Dec., 191S, It einplinsizes thrtujgh- 
.>iit the ncctl for greater cooperatic^n aiifi fnpril r/i/ r(ir/>,s among botanists. 'IVit i]uite differ- 
••iit aims are to be kept in mind by botanists: first, the preservation of botaiwcal knowledge; 
second, addition to botanical knowledge. For the accomplishment of the first aim, a nat ional 
•r international institute for the furnishing of bibliographical information is needed. Such 
in institution, furnishing bibliographies on any topic, with <ir w’ithout abstracts, wo\iM c<m- 
«ervo an enommua amount of time for scientific workers anti research institutions. In din- 
fu.sfiing the second aim the author augge.sts that scientilic res(‘ari“h is unitrganized and unrerog- 
inre<l a.s a reputable occupation an{i that tliis fact demands serious attention, 'I'lic^ planning 
of research could be more elTeclively and consistently carried nut if greater cooperation existed 
among competent thinkers; data could be nmre consisbmtly procured, especially wluui prac- 
tical difficulties arise, if the investigator would call upon competent colleagues for advice; 
the interpretation and presentation of results, too frecpiently poorly done, could be nuule 
easier if the possibilities of cooperation were euiphiyed. It seems highly desirable that 
Several competent minds might be a.skcd to make suggt'stions regarding any research, at 
i'everal times, from its ince|ition to the publication of the, resulting rontribuliorj. Finally, 
attention is called to the fact that botanists, in working over the mass nf bot,aiiical knowleilge 
I t the purpose of presenting it to others, and in selecting lines along which research is to be 
undertaken, will fail in discharging their responsibilities unless they give special attention 
t < the scientific and philosophical a.spcct8 of the ap])]icalion of Ijotanlcal science to all the 
various needs of man.— A. //. Ckivcra. 

1848, Moore, George T. Botanical participation in war work. Science 49:26(h-274. 
March. 1919. — The addres.s (read at the symposium of Seclhm G, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Baltimore, Dec., 1918) iliscu8.seB some aHp<fcts of the way w'hich 
b'ttany accomplished its full share in the war, and pf)inls out the importance of a recognition 
‘f the place which the subject Bh<juhi occupy in peace plans. The author calls attention Ui 
ihc services of 8peeiali8t.s for their assistance; in suggesting botanical raw materials for the 
commercial man; 'H their work in connection wdth the Bureau of Air Graft l*rodiiction and the 
^.^nitary Corps; in the perfecting of gas masks; in connectif)n with agriculture. Hundreds, 
fjcrhaps thousands of determinations of plants have been made since the outbreak of the 

for the purpose of giving the manufacturer definite knowledge of the source and value 
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of fibers, drugs, comlunente, gums and other useful products. Some most fundamental ^ 
far-reaching results have thus been realist. However, the standing of the botanist as t 
benefactor of mankind has been little, if at all, changed. Those asking for information of the 
botanist often give little credit, and the credit due the science is soon forgotten; Some 
means of obtaining the recognition due botany should be devised. The author points out 
that it should not be the sole aim of botanical science to be of direct practical appUcatioa- 
it would be a catastrophe to neglect pure botany or research. But research must be made 
worthy of xhe name. — A. H. Ckiver$. 

1849. Bark, A. D. Rural income tax: Specimen return for dairy farmers. New Zealand 
Jour, .\gric. 18: 288-201. 1919. 

1850. Potts, Oeoroe. The pepper tree (Schinus Molle) in its relation to epidemic 
fever: Interim Report. South African Jour. Sci. 15: 525-530. 1919. 

1851. RuTHVE'f, Alexander G. The Edward K. Warren Foundation and two wild life 
reservations in Michigan. Science 49: 17-18. Jan., 1919.— An announcement of two wild life 
preserves, established by Mr. anti Mrs. Etlward K. Warren of Three Oaks, Michigan, and 
incorjjorated in the Edward K. Warren Foundation. The tracts (which are in Berien County ; 
comprise 300 acre.s (150 or more original forest) near the town of Three Oaks, and over 250 
acres in sand dune regi<in on shore of I.ake Michigan. Purposes of setting aside these reaetv'ca 
are: that future generations may have example of primitive floral and faunal conditions in 
southern Michigan; that nature-lovers may be able to find many animals and plants that are 
being exterminated elsewhere; that students may have available a place where they can study 
native plants and animals in natural habitats.— A. H, Chiverg. 

1852. Wallis, T. E. The use of amyllc alcohol and sandarac in microscopy. Jnur. 
Quekett .Micro.se. Club 11, 14: 13-18. 1919.— A mixture r)f amylic alcohol, sandarac and, 
castor oil was found to he very useful as a mounting medium, especially for mounts of insects 

etc. Directions for its use are given,— /vcra B, Walker. 



